
















VoL. XI. 


JAPANESI 
By HENRY 


6 epi srsar on Japan have repeatedly 

pointed out certain resemblances 
between the manners and customs of the 
modern Japanese and the ancient Greeks. 
I have no desire to combat these writers, 
but only wish to supplement their obser- 


vations by the remark that, during a re- 
cent visit to the Land of the Rising Sun, 


I was more vividly impressed by 
the numerous resemblances to 
modern Spanish ways and traits. 
The Japanese women, like the 
Spanish women, are almost in- 
variably petite brunettes, with 
soft skin and clear complexion, 
rich dark tresses, sparkling black 
eyes, well-rounded figures and 
dainty hands, whose main func- 
tion seems to be to hold pretty 
fans and brightly colored para- 
sols. But in one respect, .and 
that a most important one, the 
Japanese women are the direct 
antipodes of the Spanish. The 
Andalusian gait is the very poet- 
ry of motion, while the Japanese 
women are the most awkward 
walkers in the world. Not that 
these curious little creatures are 
entirely devoid of grace. On the contrary, 
nothing could be more fascinatingly grace- 
ful than a Japanese girl when she is kneel- 
ing in the national attitude and bows her 
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head, sways her body or does anything 
with her hands. 

Fashion has brought about the hideous 
awkwardness of the Japanese gait by mak- 
ing it a strict law of etiquette, carefully 
taught to all girls, that in walking the 
toes must be turned in, the knees kept far 
apart, and the soles remain parallel to the 
floor and hardly leave it. The 
result is a slovenly shuffling, ag- 
gravated in the house by loose 
slippers always on the point of 
dropping off, and out of doors by 
horrible wooden clogs. The clogs 
are fastened to the mittened foot 
by a simple cord or thong pass- 
ing between the big toe and the 
other toes. Every time the foot is 
raised the clogs leave thesole, and 
at every step come down on the 
ground with a ridiculous clatter. 
This clatter, on a railway plat- 
form, when hundreds get off from 
the cars at once; makes a sound 
like a chaotic clog dance. The 
current notion that the Chinese 
custom of mutilating the feet by 
compression prevails in Japan is 
entirely incorrect. On the con- 
trary, Japanese women go to the opposite 
extreme of never wearing any confining 
shoes, in consequence of which their feet 
seem to us relatively broad and flat. 








The ungraceful- 
ness of the Japanese 
woman’s gait is fur- 
ther aggravated by 
the absurd tightness 
of the skirts. The 
kimono, or tea- 
gown, as worn by 
the men in and out 
of the house, is tight 
enough to hamper 
them seriously in 
active movements, 
wherefore pilgrims 
and other mountain 
climbers and _ tour- 
ists discard it, cover- 
ing their limbs only with cotton drawers. 
But the kimono as worn by the women is 
more inconvenient still, for around it a 
piece of dressing material is wound several 
times, so tightly that it is impossible for 
them to take any but the very short and 
shuffling steps which are prescribed by 
fashion. This makes them almost as awk- 
ward and helpless as if they were Chinese 
women with crippled feet, and one can 
hardly wonder that, notwithstanding their 
natural conservatism, they willingly fol- 
lowed the example of the empress when, 
on the 1st of November 1886, she appeared 
for the first time at a public entertain- 
ment in ‘‘foreign’’ costume. The conse- 
quences, however, were not what had been 
expected. It would be as easy for a leop- 





ard to change his spots as for a nation of 
women to suddenly discard a costume that 
they have worn for countless generations 
and adopt another of an entirely different 
pattern, and wear it with ease and comfort, 
Professor Basil 


not to speak of grace. 
Hall Chamberlain, of 
Tokio, who speaks Jap- 
anese like a native and 
who was on the ground 
all this time, writes, in 
his entertaining new 
book, Things Japanese, 
that although there were 
exceptions, as regards 
the majority, ‘‘no cari- 
cature could do justice 
to the bad figures, the 
ill-fitting garments, the 
screeching colors, that 
have run riot during the 
last four years." 
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But when I arrived in Japan last summer 
I found that a reaction had set in, and 
among 1000 women I did not see more 
than one in ‘foreign ’’ costume. 

It is only the upper part of the kimono 
that deserves commendation, and even this 
not unqualified. I cannot see much to 
admire in the absurdly wide sleeves or in 
the inevitable obi or sash. Formerly the 
sleeves were so extremely large that they 
almost touched the ground and had to be 
tucked up when work was to be done. At 
present fashion has somewhat abated its 
essence, which is exaggeration; but they 
are still wide enough to let a musumé 
‘(laugh in her sleeve’’ at a whole dozen 
absurdly dressed foreign women at once. 

On one point all ob- 
servers appear to agree— 
that Japanese women 
have the daintiest wrists 
and most _ beautifully 
shaped hands and taper- 
ing fingers in the world. 
A German writer goes so 
far as to assert that many 
a common street laborer 
who does the work of a 
carthorse has hands 
which a European 
‘‘grande dame’’ might 
envy him; and I have 
seen instances bearing 
out this assertion. On the other hand it 
cannot be said that the excessively small 
hands which some Japanese girls have— 
small even in proportion to their diminu- 
tive persons—make an agreeable impres- 
sion, because they seem useless and out 
of proportion. Imagine an American girl 
of eighteen with the hands of a child of 
five, and you will under- 
stand this objection. 

I have mentioned the 
obi as one of the objec- 
tionable parts of the Jap- 
anese feminine attire; 
but I would hardly dare 
to make this criticism in 
presence of an audience 
of musumés, for fear of 
being mobbed ; for the 
obi is the chief pride of 
a Japanese girl, and if: 
you wish to win her good 
will and get her sweetest 
smiles nothing will ac- 


























complish this so easily as a present of a 
gaudy silk obi. The obi, I need hardly 
explain, is a sash or girdle, about a foot 
wide, and ten times as long, which is 
wound around the waist a number of 
times and made up behind intoa large bow 
with long streamers. This arrangement, 
which looks a good deal like a knapsack 
fastened to the waist, is considered not 
only ornamental but also useful. Our 
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supple and subtle muscular actions which 
make a Japanese maiden’s graceful bow one 
of the most fascinating sights in the world. 

So much for the Japanese woman's fig- 
ure, grace and dress. Before passing on 


to the chicf seat of beauty, the head and 
face, a few remarks must be made regard- 
ing the several types of beauty or ugli- 
ness that are to be found in the Mikado’s 
empire. 





‘«stylish’’ women consider 
a slender wasp-waist an es- 
sential condition of beauty, 
which, if not naturally pres- 
ent, must be secured by 
means of corsets, tight lac- 
ing, and such monstrosities 
as hoops and bustles, whose 
main object is to make the 
waist seem smaller by con- 
trast. At such an ideal a 
Japanese woman lifts up her 
hands in horror. She con- 
siders herself ill-shaped and 
unfortunate, and the men 
consider her vulgar, if her 
bodily contours above and 
below the waist are too 
prominent; and the object 
of the obi is to make the 
waist seem larger than it is. 
Hence we see that the violent 
opposition to the « foreign ”’ 
corset is based not only on 
regard for comfort and health 
but on the difficulty of re- 
versing a fashionable ideal. 
It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that although the obi- 
knapsack around the waist 
is not a pleasing sight (ex- 
cept in so far as it gives lo- 
cal color to the costume) it 
is infinitely less vulgar than 
the late unlamented bustle, 
and less harmful and ugly 
than the wasp-waist corset. 
The remarkable grace of Jap- 
anese women in all their 
movements above the waist, 
to which I have already re- 
ferred, is due entirely to the 
absence of the confining and 
disfiguring corset. All the 
muscles of the trunk are al- 
lowed free play, and the re- 











sult is that combination of 
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Ifit is true—as we Americans are always 
claiming—that a mixture cf nationalities 
favors the evolution of personal beauty, 
then we should expect to find not a few 
beautiful women in Japan, for the popu- 
lation of that country is a mixture and 
fusion of at least three distinct peoples, 
with a casual alloy of several others. 
This mixture was made so long ago that 
the authorities differ somewhat as to the 

precise details, but 
the leading Japano- 
logists agree that 
the present popula- 
tion of the country 
has in its veins, in 
various proportions, 
the blood of the ab- 
original Ainos, of a 
Mongoloid tribe re- 
sembling the upper 
classes of China and 
Corea, and a Mon- 
goloid Malayan 
tribe. Besides these, 
Tartar, African, and 
possibly Semitic in- 
fluences occa- 
sionally noticeable ; 


are 


while the «‘ Eurasian ’’ women, the daugh- 
ters of European or American fathers and 
Japanese mothers, are as famous for their 
beauty as the quadroons in our southern 
states. 

In northern Japan one frequently comes 
across individuals who obviously count 
Ainos among their ancestors, but in cen- 
tral and southern Japan little is left to 
betray the former prevalence of these cu- 
rious people, who, in several respects, are 
the exact opposites of the modern Japa- 
nese. The latter are the least hairy people 
in the world 4nd take several baths a day, 
while the Ainos are the most hairy people 
in the world and never bathe at all. They 
never have slanting eyes, their stature 
is small, their features often quite Euro- 
pean, though their complexion and hair 

are usually so dark as to make 
them resemble Spanish gypsies. 
I was exceptionally fortunate in 
coming accidentally across sev- 
eral hundred of them, men, 
women and children, cutting up 
a whale that had been cast on 
the beach. Some of theold men, 
with their long beards, looked 
extremely handsome and venerable ; while 
among the girls there were several of strik- 
ing beauty, and with a complexion so 
light, black eyes so large, and other feat- 
ures so regular that they would not have 
attracted attention in an American crowd 
except for their beauty. 

The best-known Japanese type, and that 
which alone is painted by artists and ar- 
tisans on fans, screens and vases, is the sec- 
ond, which probably came from China or 
via China, since it has the same oblique 
eyes and high, narrow faces as the aristo- 
cratic Chinese type, onlyin a more exagger- 
ated form. But this type is not nearly as 
numerous as the third, or Malayan, which 
is found in its purest form in the southern 
part of the empire, and which has plump- 
er, stronger figures 
than the second, 
but less refined feat- 
ures. Mr. Lau- 
rence Oliphant, in 
his account of Lord 
Elgin’s mission to 
China and Japan, 
says that «‘ those of 
our party who had 
visited the South 























Sea islands found in the Japanese many 
points of resemblance with the natives of 
that archipelago ;’’ and this superficial 
resemblance is borne out by scientific 
comparisons. Today it is still possible 
to come across the almost pure Malay or 
the Chinese type in Japan. 

No one can fail to distinguish these dif- 
ferent types the moment he comes into 
Yokohama harbor. Among the cabin pas- 
sengers on the San Francisco steamer there 
have probably been several representa- 
tives of the delicate or aristocratic type, 
whose short stature, slender bodies, thin 
arms and legs, long, narrow faces, slight- 
ly oblique eves, thin, aquiline noses and 
small mouths will 
present a striking 
contrast to the nu- 
merous examples of 
the robust type 
which, hours before 
landing, come into 
sight on the fishing 
junks which are 
passed by the steam- 
er. After spending 
a few weeks on shore we come to the con- 
clusion that in the cities the majority of 
the people are a mixture of these types, 
combining their traits in an endless variety 
ofways. Theextremes seem to meet when 
we see an athletically formed jinrikisha 
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mistress, followed by her plump, robust, 
blooming, red-cheeked and always merry 
servant maid, with her ‘almost vulgar 
health.’ ”’ 

No less pronounced than the difference 
between the figures of the robust and del- 
icate types is that between their faces ; and 
if the more muscular and rounded limbs 
and chests of the laboring classes contrast 
favorably with the fragile and emaciated 
bodies of the aristocracy and the sedentary 











man, with legs 
of magnificent 
muscular de- 
velopment, 
carting around 
a student or 
official of slen- 
der build and 
pale, sharp feat- 
ures. But it is 
among women 
that this differ- 
ence is most no- 
ticeable, and, as 
Doctor Baelz re- 
marks, ‘‘ Noth- 
ing 18 more 
striking in the 
cities than the 
frequent sight 
of a dainty, 
delicate, almost 
morbidly frag- 
ile, serious 
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classes, the advan- 
tage in regard to the 
facial contours and 
expression is apt to 
be on the side of the 
latter—an evidence 
of the beautifying 
effects of culture. 
Thanks to the con- 
stant exercise of uni- 
versal courtesy, Jap- 
anese women of all classes have the most 
bewitching head poses in the world, and 
the most graceful and captivating little 
bows. I shall never 
forget the delightful 
little simultaneous 
bows of the twin 
daughters of a hotel 
clerk in Tokio—two 
little girls of only 
seven or eight sum- 
mers, but already as 
proficient in this art 
as a leader of court 
ceremonies; nor is 
there in all the world 
a prettier sight than 
a bevy of teahouse 
maidens who have 
followed you to the 
threshold or beyond, 
and make their grace- 
ful courtesies, while 
their lips repeat the 
musical ‘‘ sayonara’”’ 
or the less euphoni- 
ous but even more 
cordial «‘ irasshai ’’— 
‘‘come again.’’ 
Nature has given 
most Japanese women 
a luxuriant growth of hair, but unfortu- 
nately these fine tresses serve chiefly as a 
means of disfiguring the head, by being 
marred and maltreated like no other part 
of the body. Let me say at once that 
these coiffures are not alike in all details, 
and in some parts of the country the 
slight stereotyped differences are retained 
which indicate whether the wearer is a 
maiden, a married woman, a widow who 
is willing to marry again, or one who 
wishes to remain a widow ; but the gen- 
eral arrangement remains the same : that 
is, the hair is always combed back tight- 
ly from the forehead and arranged on 
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the back of the head in a huge coil or 
bundle. 

Forcing it away from the forehead is not 
the only sin which Japanese women com- 
mit against their hair. Naturally their 
tresses are remarkably soft and silky, but 
soft and silky hair is not their ideal. If 
there are two things which they dislike 
it is curly hair and blond hair ; and this 
double aversion is responsible for the ex- 
traordinary manipulation to which they 
subject their hair. To overcome any pos- 
sible tendency to curl, wax is used in 
combing it, and to make this hair seem 
even blacker than it 
is, a peculiar kind of 
pomade is smeared 
on liberally, which, 
combined with the 
wax, converts it into 
a sticky mass of 
lustrous ebony stuff 
which can be mod- 
elled into any shape, 
like so much clay, 
and remains so for a 
week, provided the 
usual wooden pillow- 
blocks are used at 
night, which do not 
allow the hair to come 
into contact with 
anything. Add to 
this that the pomade 
in universal use al- 
ways has the same 
odor, which is pecul- 
iarly offensive to sen- 
sitive foreigners, and 
you will understand 
why even the pretty 
Spanish custom of 
wearing a red rose in the black tresses, 
which is often followed, does not atone 
for this lamentable maltreatment of what 
might otherwise be the Japanese maiden’s 
chief or- 
nament. 
There 

how- 
ever, one 
posses- 
sion of 
the blond 
foreign- 
ers that 
the Jap 


is, 



































anese women do admire intensely—their 
white skins. Not that a white skin is 
something new to them, for, on the con- 
trary, not a few women of the aristocracy 
and other well-to-do families have com- 
plexions that would harmonize with the 
hair and eyes of an American blonde ; but 
the majority of the people are of a decided 
yellowish or brownish tint, varying to a 
copper or bronze tint in those who are 
much exposed tothe sun. The Japanese 
women, like the Spanish brunettes, hardly 
ever have freckles, although in both coun- 
tries they habitually go about in the hot 
sun with bare heads. 

The mouth in all countries is the least 
perfect feature in the average face, and Ja- 
pan is no exception to this rule. »One often 
sees mouths as large and ugly and lips 
as swollen as those of the most hideous 
Africans ; while the habit of keeping the 
mouth open so as to show the teeth con- 
stantly, and the gums in laughing, is dis- 
tressingly prevalent among women and 
men. Women of the cultured classes, 
however, and music girls and teahouse 
maids, who are selected for their good 
looks, usually have shapely mouths, many 
of which must be pronounced absolutely 
perfect. If it were decreed by royal edict, 
the pretty maidens would doubtless be 
compelled to give up the disfiguring cus- 
tom, which many still practise, of painting 
the lower lip with a peculiar kind of rouge 
that often gives ita gilded appearance, 
and makes it look black and swollen in 
photographs. 

Of all innovations introduced by the 
present empress under foreign influence, 
that of discontinuing the hideous practice 
of blackening the teeth is the one for 
which her subjects have most reason to 
be grateful to her. 
Thirty years ago 
Alcock was obliged 
to write concerning 
the women that 
“one must be 
brought up from in- 
fancy to the man- 
ner to be able to 
look upon their 
large mouths, full 
of black teeth, and 
the lips thickly 
daubed with a 
brick-red color, and 
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not turn away with a strong feeling of re- 
pulsion.’’ Even ten years ago it was con- 
sidered a matter of course that women of 
a certain age must blacken their teeth, as 
is amusingly shown by the naive remark 
made to Miss Bird by some old women : 
“It is a long time since you have black- 
ened your teeth ;’* in explanation of which 
remark it may be added that this disfig- 
urement lasts only a few days and has to 
be constantly renewed. 

Today this detestable custom is practi- 
cally obsolete, at least in the cities, al- 
though one still sees an occasional black- 
toothed, conservative old dame who doubt- 
less bewails these degenerate times when 
women neglect their first duties. How it 
originated is a question which the Japan- 
ologists have never answered, even plaus- 
ibly, so that the globetrotters are still at 
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liberty to tell the old tale of masculine 
jealousy which is supposed to be respon- 
sible for this disfigurement of their women 
after marriage, in order to make them less 
attractive to other men. 

Perhaps it is unfair to put all the blame 
for these things on the women. If the 
Japanese men had had a keener sense of 
beauty they would not have allowed their 
women thus to disfigure themselves. And 
this brings us to one of the strangest para- 
doxes in the Japanese mind. At the be- 
ginning of this article I referred to certain 
resemblances between the modern Japa- 
nese and the ancient Greeks. In cesthetics, 
however, these two nations are directly 
antipodal. The Japanese have no statues 
of a Venus or Apollo, all their sculptured 
figures being draped; and in the innu- 
merable painted figures on fans, vases, in 
books, etc., the dress is always of more 
importance than the figure or the features, 
which are treated in the most stereotyped 
fashion. The kimonos are reproduced re- 
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alistically as 
to shape, text- 
ure, and col- 
or, and are 
often gor- 
geous, and 
as genuine 
works of art 
as Greek 
drapery, but 
of the body 
nothing is 
visible but 
hands and 
face. Japa- 
nese artists 
seem to be un- 
able to treat 
the human figure from any but a gro- 
tesque point of view, and even their ideas 
of grace in the position of the hands are 
tinged by a suggestion of caricature or 
contortion which contrasts strangely with 
their delightful flower pieces, which are 
the perfection of natural] 
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grace. 

As regards the faces, Jap- 
anese fancy pictures give one 
no idea whatever of what one 
may expect in the way of 
female beauty. They are al- 
ways cast in the same mould, 
with the same exaggerated 
obliqueness of the eyes, bare- 
ly open enough to show a 
streak of the iris. 

One day I asked a promi- 
nent artist in Tokio, who had 
lived in New York and Boston 
several years, whether he con- 
sidered American or Japanese 
women the more beautiful. 
Although I urged on him the 
purely scientific intent of my 
question he was too polite to 
answer frankly, but from his 
evasive and apologetic re- 
marks I could easily infer his 
opinion. From no one could 
I get a satisfactory compari- 
son of Japanese and « for- 
eign ’’ beauty ; and the rea- 
son of this, as I have already 
intimated, seems to be that, 
with all their ardent love of 
flowers, landscape gardening, 
natural scenery and graceful 


























animals, the Japanese 
do not care enough 
for human beauty to 
imitate it in art or 
discourse about it in- 
terestingly. 

No part of the « for- 
eign’’ face seems to 
be less to the Japanese 
taste than the nose, 
which they consider 
altogether too promi- 
nent ; andthis might 
lead us to suspect, 
what anatomical 
measurement shows 
to be true, that it isin 
the nasal region that 
the chief difference between the Japanese 
and the Caucasian face isto be found. Not, 
however, in the shape and size of the nose 
itself, for, except in the lowest, flat-nosed 
type, Japanese noses are not in themselves 
smaller than ours; and they are of all 
shapes, broad and thin, straight and aqui- 
line, the latter, when united with a sharp 
ridge, being most approved by the national 
taste. What makes the Japanese nose ap- 
pear less prominent than ours is the fact 
that the part of the upper jawbone on which 
it rests is flatter and less prominent than in 
our skulls. The round, full cheeks of Jap- 
anese girls, which have induced so many 
tourists to compare them to dolls, are ex- 
plained by this peculiarity in the position of 
the nose, which also accounts for the short 
distance between its tip and the upper lip. 

The appearance of the eyes is affected 
by the depression of the nose even more 
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Just as we miss 
the angle in the passage of the forehead 
into the nose, the upper part of which 
seems in fact to belong to the forehead, so 
we fail to find the depression to which we 
are accustomed in passing from the fore- 


than that of the cheeks. 


head tothe eye. As Doctor Baelz graphic- 
ally puts it, +‘ were it not for the brows, 
we would find it difficult to say, where the 
forehead ceases and the eye begins.’’ And 
there is a further and still more important 
result which follows from this shallowness 
of the eye cavities and the depression of 
the nose ; a duplication or fold of the up- 
per eyelid is formed, which overhangs the 
edge of the lid and gives to the Japanese 
eye its peculiar shape 
and smallness, which, 
however, is only ap- 
parent, for the eyeball 
itself is as large and 
as round as in other 
countries. 

Japanese eyes ap- 
pear to be coal-black, 
although, strictly 
speaking, only about 
five per cent. have an 
iris so dark that it 
can hardly be distin- 
guished from the 
black pupil. The 
rest, however, are so 
dark brown that in Europe or America all 
Japanese belles would be classed as black- 
eyed beauties. 

Although, as I have said, Japanese art- 
ists absurdly exaggerate the slanting eyes 
of the women and men painted by them, 

it would seem that a type approaching 

their ideal really does exist, hidden away 
among the uppermost families, whose 
women lead a life of more Oriental se- 
clusion than the rest of the female popu- 
lation. I did not have the luck to see a 
specimen of this type, but Doctor Baelz 
apparently has seen some, for he says : 
‘The most pronounced but very rare 
feminine type, with a figure slender as 
a cypress, and quite oblique eyes elon- 
gated toward the temples, has something 
strange, unearthly, about it, which af- 
fects us almost like an apparition.’’ The 
Japanese themselves have an appropri- 
ate saying: «A truly beautiful woman 
has something awe-inspiring about her.’’ 
Besides this rare ultra-Japanese type 














there is still another which must be men- 
tioned—the Semitic. Ever since the dis- 
covery of Japan, travellers have been struck 
by the frequent occurrence there of strik- 
ingly Jewish faces, both of the finer and 
the commoner types. 

If Japanese women of the Semitic or any 
other type did not betray their nationality 
by their gait, their kimono and obi, their 
head-dress, their flat faces and more or 
less oblique eyes, they would still be rec- 
ognizable by their stature. They are really 
absurdly small—or shall we say we are 
absurdly large? They think the latter, of 
course, and when we are in their tiny rooms 
we do feel 
like mas- 
todonsina 
parlor, and 
agree with 
them. The 
average 
height of 
Japanese 
men is 
only five 
feet twoin- 
ches, that 
of women 
four feet 
nine in- 
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ches. To visit Japan forthe first time 
is to experience a sensation similar to 
that which Schweinfurth must have 
felt when he discovered the Akka 
dwarfs in Central Africa, who, oddly 
enough, also resembled the Japanese 
in the depressed base of the nose, the 
small, pretty hands, ugly feet, in- 
turned toes and consequent clumsy 
gait. It is only the lower limbs of 
the Japanese, however, that are short- 
er; their trunks and heads areas long 
as ours, and when a number of Jap- 
anese and Americans sit together at 
table they seem to be equally tall, and 
it is only when they stand up that 
the striking difference in height is re- 
vealed. 

The natives themselves seem to have 
no well-defined ideal regarding stat- 
ure, for whereas the artists unmistak- 
ably follow the Greek ideal of elongat- 
ing the body, and 
especially the legs, 
the women, on the 
other hand, deliber- 
ately exaggerate their 
natural shortness by 
stooping a little, in 
obedience to the laws of 
etiquette. They often 
laugh merrily and good- 
naturedly at us ‘ enor- 
mous foreigners,’ es- 
pecially when we wear 
kimonos, which bring 
out the contrast more 
strikingly. 

In physiognomic mo- 
bility, and variety and 
definiteness of expres- 
sion, Japanese women are doubtless, as a 
rule, inferior to our women ; but by way 
of atonement they have a fixed facial ex- 
pression of amiability and girlish sweet- 
ness that is extremely fascinating. This 
charming expression, which is a result of 
the habits of obedience, kindly disposition, 
and desire to please, inbred and cultivat- 
ed from their childhood, is common to all 
classes, from the humblest to the highest. 
In courteousness, esthetic taste, good 
manners and personal cleanliness the low- 
ly and ignorant women of Japan are far 
superior to the corresponding grade in 
America or Europe, and, indeed, to many 
who make pretences to a higher sphere. 


——— 



































Besides the expression of amiability, there 
is another one of contentment and absence 
of worry that attracts one in these women. 
This is found even in the servant maids, 
who are always at beck and call ; even in 
the laborers in the muddy, malodorous 
rice fields, under a hot sun; even in the 
poor women and girls who, for one cent an 
hour, spend ten hours 
a day stirring tea 
with their bare hands 
in a hot kettle. As 
regards sparkling, 
laughing eyes it 
would be difficult to 
find anything to 
match the dark orbs 
of the Japanese maid- 
ens when you chaff 


them in English, 
which sounds so fun- 
ny to them, or in 


(your) Japanese, 
which sounds more 
funny still. They are 
the merriest girls in 
the world, always 
ready to laugh on the 
slightest provocation, and their laugh is 
as musical as their language. 

They are naturally fond of reading, and 
there is a large literature especially writ- 
ten for them by authors male and female. 
As regards the latter, Mr. Aston remarks: 
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‘««T believe no parallel 
is to be found in the 
history of European 
letters to.the remark- 
able fact that a very 
large proportion of 
the best writings of 
the best age of Jap- 
anese literature 
was the work of wo- 
men.’’ 

Were I asked, Are 
Japanese women 
beautiful? I should 
say that Japanese 
women are rarely 
beautiful, because 
they age too soon ; but Japanese girls are 
often extremely pretty, and as a rule de- 
lightfully sweet, fascinating and girlish. 
Japanese men perhaps seem to us some- 
what feminine in physical appearance, 
but in Japan itself this does not strike 
the eye, because the women are so much 
more They are, indeed, the most 
womanly women in the world. 

My favorable opinion regarding the 
physical charms of Japanese women is, I 
think, borne out by the accompanying 
photographs. Perhaps they will cause 
some of my readers to wonder, as I have 
often wondered, why the pictures of Jap- 
anese women we see in books are almost 
always ugly. 





So. 
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AT WOOLWICH. 


By CHARLES S. PELHAM-CLINTON. 


“HERE are few more interesting sights 
than the Royal Woolwich arsenal, 
and yet it is surprising how compara- 


tively few people have ever seen its won- 
ders. Not that it is difficult of access or 
entrance, as frequent trains run within 100 
yards of the front gate, and cards of ad- 
mission can always be obtained from the 
War office. No one seems to have time to 
do anything except attend to social duties 
in London, and out of every 1000 you meet 
I would wager that not one per cent. has 
an idea of the work carried on, or the 
modus operandi. In a general way they 
know that guns and small arms are made 
there, and when the trial of a «‘ Woolwich 
Infant’? fills several columns of the papers 
they become aware that such things are 
made there, and that within an hour’s run 
by train one of the most interesting sights 
in the world is to be seen. Then they for- 
get all about it. 

Woolwich arsenal cannot be «‘ done ”’ in 
a day. There is too much to see, and 
at least three days can be occupied in a 
thorough examination of those portions 
that are open to the public gaze. 

Hardly any nation in the world lays its 
government factories and works more 
open to general inspection than the Eng- 
lish ; but even the British government 
has some secrets that must be kept and 


to them there is no ‘‘ open sesame.’’ Only 
particular officials are allowed in, and 
these are men whose position and honor 
depend on their secrecy. 

England has three ordnance factories, 
each of which is devoted to a different pur- 
pose, but the Royal arsenal is the most 
important, the others being the small- 
arms factories at Enfield and in Birming- 
ham. All the powder is made at Waltham 
abbey in Essex, the kinds used being the 
SS. and black, and the gun cotton is also 
manufactured there. 

The arsenal covers about 100 acres of 
ground in all, fronting onthe river. Here 
the ammunition barges are filled and the 
guns shipped on special boats built for the 
purpose. 

In all there is over twenty miles of rail- 
road in the arsenal and thirty-nine locomo- 
tives are in full work all day long ; in busy 
times these are not enough for the work 
to be done. The lines join allthe different 
buildings, and the trucks or carriages, as 
the case may be, are hauled to or from the 
various stores and the wharfs which fringe 
the river bank. 

The arsenal proper is divided in several 
departments, the most important of which 
are the royal laboratory, the gun-carriage 
department, the royal gun factory and the 
commissary-general stores. Besides these 





























there are half a dozen smaller depart- 
ments, which will be mentioned in due 
course. All these, as well as those at 
Enfield and Waltham, are under one 
head, and a very important and onerous 
post itis. The system has been worked 
down so fine, however, that there is not 
the amount of detail work that might be 
expected, as competent officers are at the 
head of each and every department, and 
are responsible to the chief for what is done 
in their command. 

The whole of the arsenal is surrounded 
by a high brick wall, and no one can pass 
in unless through the entrance gates, at 
which is always a squad of police. A 
stranger cannot pass without a special 
permit, but, this obtained, a guide is fur- 
nished him and he is allowed to look 
about where he wishes, excepting, of 
course, the certain hallowed precincts be- 
fore mentioned. 

Workmen employed in the arsenal are 
searched every night when they leave, 
behind a screen that is placed across the 
right hand archway, and the photographs 
and papers found on them are carefully 
looked at. 

To the sergeant in charge of the police 
at the main entrance, through which, as I 
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said, everyone is obliged to pass, I pre- 
sented my credentials. Having a personal 
letter to the director general from the War 
office, I was taken direct to his office and 
was given all the information I desired, 
and the guide was summoned. 

In the office is a system of wires by 
which the director general can talk to per- 
sons in any of the hundred and more build- 
ings in the arsenal. 

Directly outside the director general’s 
office is a very curious old Chinese gun 
that was taken from the Chinese during 


England’s war with that nation. It is 
wonderfully chased and is well cast, 
though, of course, it is not rifled. Its 


length is very great in proportion to its 
other measurements, and the scenes and 
figures depicted must have taken an im- 
mense deal of time and labor to pro- 
duce. 

Guide Tracey, who had been detailed to 
show me all that could be seen, directed 
his footsteps to the main factory, which 
is a huge building and one in which hours 
could be spent profitably. It is 315 feet 
long and 200 feet wide, and the ceiling is 
a mass of revolving rods apparently so 
complicated that confusion seems una- 
voidable. To the wheels are attached the 
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leather bands which revolve the lathes, of 
which there are over thirty in the build- 
ing. These are used to turn the castings 
of the smaller shells, the brasswork of the 
rifle cartridges and to finish off the car- 
tridges. 

These, however, do not fill a fifth of the 
building. In one place are half a dozen 
machines cutting out caps for the Martini- 
Henry rifle, another half-dozen crimp the 
caps into shape, a like number cut the 
ends off, and then another machine, with 
almost human ingenuity, picks out those 
that are too large or too small and throws 
them aside. 

The Martini-Henry shells are made much 
in the same way as the caps. They pass 
through the same number of machines, 
reaching the tester at last, which ruth- 
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finished piece. One room is devoted to 
shells and the other to ammunition and 
torpedoes. An interesting thing is the rifle 
that the Prince of Wales used to fire the 
first shot at New Wimbledon. In another 
part of the building is a variety of life- 
saving apparatus that, beside the engines 
of death that surround them, have almost 
a ludicrous appearance. 

The next move was to the carpenters’ 
shops, and here thousands of feet of timber 
are being used every hour. All the boxes 
for the ammunition and shells. are made 
by machinery, and here again everything 
is almost human. The men and boys 
seem simply to feed the machines with 
timber and the pieces come out dovetailed, 
squared and planed all ready to be put to- 
gether, a new interpretation of the adver- 
tisement—You give 
us the plank, we do 
the rest. It takes 
about a minute to 
manufacture an am- 
munition box, and 
in a trice its parts 
are glued and put 
together and a truck 
takes it away to be 
dried, and afterward 
stamped with the 
‘‘broad arrow’’ and 
painted, all of which 


is done in another 
part of the build- 
ing. 


Near by is the ma- 
chine cooperage 
where the powder 
barrels are made. A 
machine cuts the 


MONCRIEFF CARRIAGE AND FAST-FIRING GUN. 


lessly tosses them aside if not the right 
size. 

Another portion of the building is de- 
voted to dynamite and also to the man- 
ufacture of the fast-firing Maxim gun car- 
tridges and shells. It must be understood 
that the cartridges are not loaded here, 
that being done in the laboratory. 

The model rooms are worthy of a longer 
inspection and description than space or 
time allows. Suffice it to say that every 
species of ammunition used by the Eng- 
lish army is to be seen here, not only in the 
complete form but in its various stages, 
from the original rough material to the 





staves into the right 
shape and length, then iron bands, made 
in another part of the arsenal, are placed 
in an iron form somewhat the shape of a 
barrel. The staves are loosely fitted in, 
the bottom and top put in place, the cover 
goes on and in a trice a barrel is made. 
Hydraulic pressure forces the staves into 
their places, and as they and the bands 
have been made to a mechanical nicety 
everything fits perfectly. 

In another portion of the room the bot- 
toms and tops are cut out and planed, while 
in another the barrels get a coat of varnish 
and are marked. 

In the roll mill the copper for the caps 
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and the more solid cases for Martini-Henry 
cartridges and the yet larger cartridges 
for the big guns is rolled out in hundreds 
of sheets that are exactly the requisite 
thickness, and are carefully weighed be- 
fore being sent over to the main factory. 

Every stick of timber and every ounce 
of lead can be traced if necessary, the sys- 
tem of receipts being perfect, though in- 
volving a great deal of clerical labor. 

I preferred to keep the most interesting 
portion, the ordnance factory, to the last, 
so Tracey took a turn to the north and we 
came to the shell foundry, the doors of 
which are handsomely decorated. Here 
all the huge shells are cast, and a very 
warm and interesting process itis. Every 
size, from the small ones to that which ten 
men could not lift, and the huge projec- 
tiles that are used in the big guns—one 


cannot call them cannon balls any longer 


as they are no longer made round—is being 
turned out in hundreds. If this activity 


goes on in times of peace, what Woolwich 
must be in times of war I can hardly con- 
ceive. Much of the material used in these 
castings has done similar service before. 
It is chiefly in trials and in practice that 
the ammunition is expended. 

A very interesting sight is the yard 
wherein is stored all the «‘ returned’’ can- 


Io 
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MAIN FACTORY. 


non balls—some that have come back from 
foreign stations, were sent out in the Cri- 
mea time, and now drift home again to be 
broken up and transformed into more mod- 
ern engines of war. 

Beyond this is the ordnance store de- 
partment, where almost every necessary 
can be seen. Thousands of sets of harness, 
thousands of trace chains, shoes, spurs, 
saddles, every sort and kind of article that 
can be wanted is kept in stock, and the 
contractors and government factories stand 
ready at a day’s notice to treble the sup- 
ply when required. The spurs in one of 
the huge rooms were tastefully arranged 
in the form of the Prince of Wales’ feath- 
ers, while in another bits and nails had 
been used to make the initials V.R. and 
the royal insignia above the initials. 

The most perfect cleanliness pervaded 
the whole of these stores, and they seemed 
more like a private citizen's gallery of 
curiosities than the storehouse of a large 
portion of the requisites for England’s 
great army. 

As I said before, a great portion of the 
stores arrive and are despatched by water, 
and old Father Thames becomes very 
useful. The pier is solidly built and has 
a number of cranes, as heavy weights are 
the order of the day here. Away beyond 
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it are the butts where the huge guns as 
well as the smaller ones are tested, and 
where the trials of the Woolwich Infants 
have taken place. 

Several lines of railway carry the guns 
to the required spot and they are fired 
from the carriages, the place being so ar- 
ranged that the recoil sends them up an 
inclined plane. None of the big guns were 
in use when I was there, but squads of 
men were practising with 
a quick-firing gun, and Mr. 
Scannell, the photographer, 
took them in their working 
garments, to their intense 
satisfaction, 

We then walked round to 
the wheel-house and the gun- 
carriage factory, where the 
artillery wagons and other 
gun carriages are made. 
These are stupendous works, 
and the wheelwright portion 
is a most interesting place to 
pass an hour. 

Just about now, however, 
the whistles and bells began 
to sound for dinner and the 
hands knocked off for their 
midday meal; so, as for an 
hour nothing would be done, 
it was no use looking at the 
factory. 

The hours are from six to 
eight o’clock in the morning, 
when the men stop work for 
an hour. At nine they com- 
mence again, to stop at one, 
commencing again at two 
o'clock and stopping work 
at five in the winter and six 
in the summer. The wages 
seem small compared with 
those given in this country, 
but they average from a 
pound to as much as five 
pounds a week, and there is constant em- 
ployment for the best of the hands. They 
are certain of their pay, which seems a 
great thing to them, and the hours are 
not so long as if they worked for private 
firms. 

In all 10,000 men and boys are employed 
in the arsenal, and while this number is 
sometimes exceeded in peace times it does 
not vary very much. 

There are also schocls for the children 
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and an excellent library, and both are 
much in request. 

There is a fire department in the ar- 
senal, in which the police act as the fire 
brigade, under Chief Inspector Cavil. 
Though sometimes there is a small fire 
there has never been enough damage done 
to amount to much, but the fire brigade is 
not allowed to become rusty, as it is called 
out for practice very frequently. 


LARGE STEAM HAMMER. 


THE 


There are guides provided for each de- 
partment, though some of them are allowed 
to show visitors everywhere. Considering 
the number of men employed, the nature 
of the work done and the amount of ma- 
chinery in constant motion, there are very 
few accidents, and these are usually caused 
by the carelessness of the employee. 

A returning stream of men showed that 
two o’clock was nigh, and that we could 
have a look at the most interesting por- 
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A SIXTY-SEVEN TON GUN, 


tion of the arsenal, the ordnance depart- 
ment. 

Here was the kernel of the arsenal, the 
spot where the huge guns that have taken 
thousands of pounds to manufacture and 
thousands to test every year are made. 

The gateway of the ordnance depart- 
ment is of white stone and is very mas- 
sively built. It is flanked by old guns 
that have seen much service. Two went 
through the Crimea and show the marks 
of shot in several places. They are veterans 
who have earned peace and repose and will 
not be broken up. Inside are thousands 
of cannon of all sizes, shapes and sorts. 
Most of them are of too ancient a date to 


riage, stand gaunt and firm against the 
sky line. One hears the echo of the ham- 
mers and the grinding of the machinery, 
which apparently never ceases. One ofthe 
hydraulic cranes can handle a Woolwich 
Infant as easily as a mother can her baby, 
while the other has a limit of eighty tons 
to its capacity. Both are in constant use, 
for the guns are being perpetually taken 
to the butts for tests or else shipped off to 
different spots. They are both worked by 
a single man, and the sight of such huge 
power in the palm of a man’s hand is very 
striking. 

The gigantic hammer, however, is still 
more marvellous. It weighs no less than 





be useful and have sim- 
ply been returned for 
their metal, and may 
come out again in life as 
eighty tonners. They 
are arranged in rows and 
piles and have a forlorn 
and deserted look. The 
vard, however, wherein 
the prides of the arsenal 
are to be found, is very 
different and presents a 
picture of great activity. 
The huge cranes, that are 
used to move the enor- 
mous guns and place 
them either on the 
ground or on their car- 
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forty tons, and can strike a 1ooo-ton blow, 
and yet its power is under such control 
and its movements can be so modified 
that the engineer who works it put his 
watch on the anvil and brought the gi- 
gantic mass of iron down full force on the 
timepiece, stopping the blow with such 
skill that the watch could just be pulled 
out from between the hammer and the 
anvil, with the glass unbroken. It was 
suggested that I put my finger there, but 
I declined. 

Those who have never seen a really big 
cannon can hardly imagine the size of the 
Woolwich Infant. There was only one 
of these promising children there when I 
paid my visit, but the family is not con- 
fined to one child. The length is forty- 
seven feet, and we could not get the whole 
of the gun on the plate. Some relative 
idea of the size can be seen from the man 
who stands by the breech. This gun can 
carry a distance of fourteen miles, and can 
be sighted to insure that distance. It con- 
sumes when fired 800 pounds of powder, 
and the projectile weighs no less than 1700 
pounds. The cost of each firing is 4100 
sterling, and the concussion shakes the 
ground for miles around. The gun, of 
course, is not made in one piece. If it 
were, gun-making would be an easy job. 
I forget how many different pieces are 
added, but I think there are seven—in all, 
either seven or eleven. Of course, the 
boring is the great work, and this takes 
a tremendous time. 
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By avery clever arrangement the centre- 
piece that is bored out is used to make a 
smaller gun, being in its turn bored out. 

The difficulty in handling these enor- 
mous guns is great, but the hydraulic lift 
moves them with consummate ease. 

One of the interesting guns in the yard 
was the 100-ton gun which was used to 
such effect at the siege of Alexandria, and 
is one of the few guns of its class that have 
ever been used in action. It was sent 
home for repairs and has not yet been re- 
issued. 

One of the neatest and most shapely 
guns in the yard was a sixty-seven tonner 
mounted on a truck, to be sent away to 
Devonport. It had not the gigantic ap- 
pearance of the Infant, but seemed more 
symmetrical. A number of these are scat- 
tered around for coast defence, particularly 
on the south coast, and when one sees the 
size and notes the weight of the projectile 
they carry, one wonders that Portsmouth 
or any other naval yard can turn out ships 
that can withstand such a mass of iron. 

There is something fascinating in watch- 
ing the slow, apparently irresistible prog- 
ress of a huge boring or planing machine. 
It moves slowly, very slowly, but the gi- 
gantic force with which it slowly eats its 
way through a mass of iron always strikes 
me as one of the greatest evidences of 
mechanical force imaginable. The big 
planing machine at the arsenal was at 
work when I was there, and it was cutting 
off a gun of about sixty tons, shreds that 
were not thicker than a piece 
of paper. ‘It was trimming it 

down. 

Near by was a lathe doing 

the same work, and the ma- 
chine was working so slowly 
that I asked the reason, being 
told that if greater speed was 
used it would generate too 
much heat. So with the bor- 
ing machines, of which Mr. 
Scannell took two excellent 
photographs that show what 
the machinery is like. 

‘From this we went to the 
gun-pattern room, where all 
the models of the guns are 
kept. _Here all the different 
methods are explained, and 
the various kinds of batteries, 
from a siege train to a camel 
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or mule battery,can be seen and the various 
ways of firing them shown. One in par- 
ticular was interesting. It was a section 
gun to be used for mule or mountain work, 
the gun divided into two sections, each of 
which was a burden for onegnule, and by 
a very simple arrangement they can be 
joined and made ready for use. 

The Moncrieff gun is also a very ingeni- 
ous and interesting gun to examine, and 
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However, the whistles again began to 
toot, anda glance at the watch said it was 
nearly 5.30 o'clock, a fact that a closer in- 
spection of the Aight might have told me 
before. The workmen commenced to put 
away their things for the night and to don 
their going-out clothes, and I came to the 
conclusion that the Woolwich arsenal was 
closed to me for the day, and that if I 
wanted to see more of its wonders I had 


4 is bound to be successful. better come back some other time. 
HER WEDDIN’ GOON. 
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4 By ISABEL GORDON. 
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i MARG’RET sae bonny, sae sweet an’ sae fair, 
Wi’ the sun’s ain glint in her curly hair, 
Will wed wi’ me the morn. 

Last nicht Marg’ret showed me her sweet weddin’ goon, 
Gray, like far-awa’ hills on a hazy noon, 

Every stitch o’ it dane by her ain dear han’ ; 

An’ the grandest leddy in a’ this wide lan’ 

Could never outshine her in that 
The gold braids on her heid like 
At the neck an’ the sleeves there’s a wee bit lace— 
She has nae need o’ jewels tae gie her grace; 
There is beauty enow in her ain sweet face. 

Nae fortune hae we savin’ love an’ health, 

but is that no wealth? 

I love her, I love her, an’ she loves me. 
What’s money tae that or aught you can gie? 


saft gray goon, 
a duchess’s croon. 











REMINISCENCES OF TWO MODERN HEROES. 


By THOMAS B. CONNERY. 


FEW months ago this question was 
asked by a distinguished gentleman 
of New York : 

‘If you were asked suddenly to name 
the most remarkable men of today, whom 
would you select ?’’ 

I answered at once : ‘‘ Henry M. Stanley 
and Thomas Alva Edison.”’ 

Who will question my choice of Edison 
as one of the most illustrious men of his 
day? The boy who, like Watt, played at 
invention as a pastime; the young man 
who, before his twentieth year, conceived 
and executed things that startled the 
greatest scientists of the greatest scientific 
age; the wizard who, at Menlo and 
Llewellyn, mastered the forces of 
nature, rolling out invention after 
invention from that teeming brain 
that knew no rest, neither by 
night nor by day, and like his own 
incandescent lamp seemed to burn 
forever, without consuming, with 
the fires of inventive thought. 

Was there ever before a brain ca- 

pable of holding and developing 

so many novel, startling and far- 
reaching schemes for the benefit 

of mankind? Was there ever a brain so 
many-sided, complex and clear—so quick, 
unerring and daring in its researches—so 
ready to learn or unlearn, to develop or 
reject, as truth or fallacy required? And 
yet, transcendent as has been Edison's 
genius above and beyond all his contem- 
poraries in the scientific world, only one 
side of his intellectual preéminence is 
therein revealed. There are very few 
things indeed he does not know either by 
intuition or by study. Talk to him of 
theology, statecraft, science, art, journal- 
ism, anything you please, and he will soon 
convince you that he has studied and 
mastered them all. 

In the first quarter of the present century 
there still lived another man—Napoleon I. 
—the greatest warrior and statesman of 
his time, who, like Edison, was remark- 
able for his intellectual breadth and 
powers ofconcentration. M. Emile Durer, 
a young French journalist, who has pub- 
lished a little pamphlet about the life and 
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achievements of Edison, makes this obser- 
vation : 

«One notices in his bearing something of 
the heroic; his glance is magnetic ; his fine 
head, so full of expression, reminds me of 
Napoleon I. as old prints represent him.”’ 

Innumerable anecdotes have been pub- 
lished about the Wizard of Llewellyn, but 
there is one I have never yet seen in print. 
It is about his first check. A very large 
check it was, for fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars, relatively far more to him at the 
time than are his hundreds of thousands 
today. I believe it was given to him in 
payment for his great quadruplex inven- 
tion. When he obtained the check he 
went away in a great fever of pleasurable 
excitement. Then after awhile he be- 
came nervous. Never had he handled 
such a sum before. ‘But suppose it 
should not be good?’’ he thought sud- 
denly, ‘‘or suppose the payment should 
be countermanded?’’ ‘There might be 
some trick about it, and he might never 














receive the value of the check. The fever 
of possession burned so fiercely that he 
could not rest easy, and he induced the late 
Marshall Lefferts to go with him to the 
bank to have the check cashed. When the 
fat rolls of bills were placed in his hands he 
stuffed them in all sorts of places about his 
person and buttoned up his coat tightly. 
Those who ought to know say that Edison 
loves to tell how he carried those rolls of 
greenbacks about him for over a month 
before he could make up his mind to de- 
posit them ina bank. It was on the capi- 
tal thus secured 
that he was able 
to set up his first 
modest factory 
in Newark. 

A good story 
is also told of 
“Nick,” the 
bright young 
Irish lad who to- 
day waits on 
Edison specially, 
in the innermost 
den of his labora- 
tory, where only 
the most favored 


are ever admit- 
ted. Originally 


Nick was em- 
ployed down- 
stairs to take the 
cards of visitors. 
His orders were 
to admit no 
strangers—all 
visitors must 
first present their 
cards or indicate 
their business 
with Mr. Edison on slips of paper prepared 
for that purpose. It was on Nick’s first 
day of duty that a man appeared at the 
outside gate and touched the electric sig- 
nal. Nick answered the summons prompt- 
ly. Hesawa shabbily dressed man ina 
long, dun-colored overcoat, much faded 
and worn, whose face was nearly hidden 
beneath an old slouched hat. Nick sized 


him up at once as some poor devil in search 
of work, if not a tramp. 

‘“What do you want ?’’ asked Nick in 
astonishment at the man’s daring efforts 
to pick the lock of the gate with a jack- 
knife. 
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‘«“What do I want? I want to get in, of 
course,’ was the cool answer. ‘‘ Open the 
gate.”’ 

‘You can’t come in,’’ replied Nick. 

‘«‘Oh! I guess I can,’’ said the man, 
with an amused twinkle in his eye. 

‘« No, sir-ee,’’ declared Nick ; ‘* you can’t 
do it without first sendiug up your name 
and business—if you have any business,”’ 
added the boy with a suspicious look. 

The stranger smiled quizzically again 
and repeated, «‘Oh! I guess I can.”’ 

Nick considered this impudence and 
shouted: « No, 
sir; no, sir; you 
can’t, and that’s 
all about it.’’ 

He began to 
walk away in- 
dignant. 

‘«Seehere, boy, 
open this gate. 
Don’t you know 
who I am?” 
cried the stran- 
ger. 

‘©No, I don't 
—and I don't 
care,’ said Nick. 

“But I own 
this place,” 
urged the stran- 
ger coaxingly. 

“You can’t 
come no such 
game over me,”’ 
said Nick confi- 
dently. 

It required sev- 
eral rings of the 
bell and the ap- 
pearance of one 
of Edison’s assistants before Nick could 
be induced to open the gate. 

As soon as the stranger had disappeared 
Nick asked : 

‘‘Do you mean to say that’s Edison, 
really ? Honor bright ?’’ 

‘Of course,’’ was the answer. 

«« Well, Iswow, ef I didn’t think him a 
tramp,’’ said Nick, blushing and ashamed 
of his blunder. « But I'll never make no 
such mistake no more.”’ 

But it is principally of Stanley that I 
wish to treat in this article. Nearly twenty 
years ago the famous Scotch missionary 
and explorer, Doctor David Livingstone, 








was apparently dead or lost 
forever in the supposed im- 
penetrable wilds of Africa. 
There was every reason to 
suppose that he would never 
again be heard of and that 
the treasures of knowledge he 
must have accumulated were 
lost to the world. 

At that period, and for 
many years after, I happened 
to be manager of the New 
York Herald, and one very 
sultry day, while looking 
through the enormous mail 
that never fails to come for 
the editor, a very bulky pack- 
age of manuscript fell under 
my notice. Indeed, it was so 
very bulky that I laid it aside 
temporarily until I could 
wade through the other com- 
munications of smaller di- 
mensions. I remember it all 
now as if it happened only 
yesterday. The thermome- 
ter was in the nineties, and I 
was sweltering in my shirt 
sleeves. Every time I looked 
at the big package of manu- 
script —on blue paper—I mentally be- 
moaned my fate and wished something 
would occur to relieve me of the task of 
examining it. But nothing special oc- 
curred, except that a fearful midday drow- 
siness, from which even editors are not 
exempt in the dog days, began to over- 
master me. My eyes repeatedly closed, 
and I had to read and reread many pages 
over and over again as the penalty. 

At last came the turn of the formidable 
bundle of blue manuscript. I took it up 
and gazed at it drearily. It was headed 
‘* Aden, Zanzibar,’’ if I remember rightly. 

‘‘ What in thunder have we to do with 
Zanzibar, I wonder ?’’ I exclaimed in dis- 
gust. ‘Over 100 pages, too.”’ 

I walked about for a few minutes to 
rouse myself, the blue manuscript still 
floating before my eyes. I sat down 
again and tried to busy myself for awhile 
with other matters, but the inevitable 
blue bundle would stare up at me in silent 
protest. It would not down ; it would not 
be neglected ; it was evidently determined 
to be read, and with a groan of despair I 
took it up and began. 
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I was soon wide awake; all my atten- 
tion was aroused, for I was learning that 
someone of whom I had never heard be- 
fore had been commissioned by a private 
gentleman to plunge into the heart of 
Africa and find Livingstone. The origi- 
nality of the idea—its novelty and dar- 
ing—fascinated me, and I read every page 
of the voluminous report with unflag- 
ging interest. Then I stood up with the 
manuscript in my grasp. 

Mr. Bennett the second, then and still 
by many called «the young man’”’ 
though he is now on the verge of fifty, 
was in his room adjoining my own. He 
had not been very long in charge of the 
great machine, and was still diffident and 
modest. The old gentleman had not yet 
ceased to visit the Herald office occasion- 
ally, though even then he was struggling 
against the disease which a year or so 
later conquered him. I opened the door 
of young Bennett’s den and walked in. 
The young gentleman looked up in his 
quick, nervous way, his hand flirting with 
the incipient mustache sprouting from 
the firm upper lip. 























‘Is this true, Mr. Bennett? ’’ I asked 
excitedly. 

‘‘Is what true?’’ answered the young 
editor, stretching for the manuscript, 
which I handed him. 

‘Oh! yes,’”’ said he, after running over 
a few pages rapidly. «I told Stanley to 
go and try to find Livingstone.”’ 

He spoke in a matter-of-fact sort of 
way, just as if he were saying: ‘I re- 
quested him to run up to police headquar- 
ters for information.’’ He seemed to at- 
tach no extraordi- 
nary importance 
to the matter. 

‘You did!’ I 
exclaimed. ‘You 
sent Stanley todo 
that !’’ 

‘Yes, of course. 
What do you 
think of it?’’ he 
asked. 

Think of it! 
why, it’s the 
greatest feat ever 
undertaken by a 
journal. It’s 
magnificent,’’ I 
replied with irre- 
pressible admira- 
tion. 

A momentary 
flush of pleasure 
overspread his 


face, but his only 
response was an 
“Ah!” 
Was it your 
own idea?’’ I 
next inquired. 
‘Yes; my father knew nothing about 
it. He knows nothing yet,’’ answered 
the young man, smiling. ‘You seem 


struck with the idea. 
succeed.”’ 

‘‘ Magnificent, magnificent,’’ I repeat- 
ed, though I was somewhat chilled by 
my chief's apparent indifference ; and I 
had almost forgotten the incident when, 
long afterward, the news was flashed over 
the cable that Stanley had succeeded—he 
had found Livingstone and was back on 
the borders of civilization. That day the 
whole world resounded with the praises 
of Bennett and Stanley—the one for send- 
ing, the other for going and succeeding. 


I hope Stanley will 


’ 
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Stanley was called «‘ the discoverer of the 
discoverer,’’ and Bennett «‘ the discoverer 
of the discoverer of the discoverer.’’ 
Fame at once crowned both. Like Ben- 
nett, Stanley appeared not to be conscious, 
until an admiring world told him so, that 
he had accomplished anything wonder- 
ful. But he soon found emperors, kings, 
queens and presidents ready to do him 
honor. 

His reception in England was an ova- 
tion, and it must have been a trial to bid 
farewell for even 
a brief period to a 
land where honors 
were showered 
upon him contin- 
ually. But he 
was eager to meet 
again and receive 
the praises of the 
money power, as 
Stanley himself 
has designated 
Bennett the sec- 
ond, in whose 
service he had 
so unexpectedly 
achieved great- 
ness. 

The Herald 
club, of which I 
was president, 
made arrange- 
ments to receive 
and entertain 
Stanley at “a 
grand banquet at 
Delmonico’s.’’ A 
special committee 
went down the 
bay in a little steamer to escort him with 
due honors to the city and conduct him to 
the Herald library, where the club was as- 
sembled and gave him a hearty welcome. 
There was no speech making ; only cheer- 
ing, handshaking and heartfelt congratu- 
lations from the humblest to the highest. 

While this was happening Mr. Bennett 
remained calmly writing in his den. Was 
the great young editor thinking that the 
Mountain should go to Mahomet, not 
Mahomet to the Mountain? Or was there 
something behind the imperturbable calm 
of «‘the money power’’? I only know 
that Mr. Bennett did not budge from his 
place, and I had to escort the explorer to 
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the presence of the young 
boss, with whom he had an in- 
terview of about ten minutes’ 
duration—a surprisingly short 
time to give to a man with 
whose achievement the civ- 
ilized world was thrilling in 
admiration, and which did 
more than any other thing in 
his singular career to win pub- 
lic applause for Bennett the 
second. I suspected at the 
time that the ferocious attacks 
the Sun newspaper, in sheer 
journalistic diablerie, was di- 
recting against Stanley with 
the object of discrediting the 
finding of Livingstone were 
not without their effect upon 
Mr. Bennett. 

But whatever the private 
feelings of ‘‘the money pow- 
er’’ may have been, the Her- 
ald men made it clear to the 
daring young explorer that 
they believed in him and hon- 
ored him, and their dinner at 
Delmonico’s must have com- 
pensated in heartiness for luke- 
warmmness in other quarters. 

In those days—I am writing 
of the close of 1872—Stanley 
had some peculiarities, and 
especially one, which would 
have ruined almost any otherman. Some- 
times when invited out he would forget the 
fact and keep his host or hostess waiting 
for him. In the afternoon he would get 
wound up in the composition of his lect- 
ures and correspondence, and the hours 
would roll by without a thought of eating 
or drinking. On the night of the Herald 
club dinner «* seven o'clock sharp’’ was 
the hour announced, and all the company, 
including the late Earl Caithness, Mr. 
John Livingstone, brother of the explorer, 
and Judge Daly, president of the Geo- 
graphical Society, were punctual. But 
Stanley was not. Delmonico’s chef grew 
uneasy, the club more so. Half-past 
seven, Stanley not yet arrived! Eight 
o'clock, no word from the great absen- 
tee! Gloom began to be general, and 
the chef made the enlivening observa- 
tion, sotto voce, that everything would 
be spoiled. But what was to be done? 
Impossible to sit down without Stanley ; 
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we could only wait and wait. Some- 
one suggested the sending of a commit- 
tee to «find Stanley.’’ It was done, and 
three members of the club went to the 
explorer’s hotel, not far off. After repeat- 
ed knocks at Stanley’s door without re- 
sponse, the committee opened the door 
and entered the anteroom. Stanley was 
not there, but they caught sight of him in 
an inner room, squatted on the floor in his 
shirt sleeves, with maps, manuscripts and 
books scattered about him in barbaric 
confusion. He was again, in spirit, travel- 
ling over the scenes of his recent exploits 
in the wilds of Africa. 

There was nothing to be done but to 
wait for him to dress and then escort him 
to the banquet hall. It was nine o'clock, 
instead of «seven o’clock sharp,’’ when 
the soup was served to the famished club 
and their guests; but the gloom soon 
gave place to jollity, and Stanley’s genial 
manners and racy little speeches dispelled 























all recollection of his sad slip of mem- 
ory. 

As no account of that dinner has ever 
found its way into the newspapers I may 
reproduce, without reviving a story old to 
the public, an extract from the annals of 
the Herald club in which Stanley's speech 
is given. After dwelling on the general 
disbelief, the sneers and suspicions with 
which his account ofthe finding of Living- 
stone was received by the London press, 
Stanley continued as follows : 

‘‘ But if the London papers were cross, 
what shall I say of a New York paper, 
which published in large letters ‘Stan- 
ley the murderer, the forger, the swin- 
dler, the liar, the adulterer’? Ye gods! 
One would have thought that I had names 
enough already without adding murderer, 
adulterer, and the rest. But whatever 
may be said, the fact cannot be disguised 
that a Herald correspondent discovered 
Livingstone. I may be called a forger, 
but I would like to know if I could forge 
Mr. Livingstone’s cap !’’ 

Here Stanley suddenly drew from his 
pocket a dark blue military cap with a 
large gold band around it, raised on a still 
larger band of red velvet. The action was 
received with loud cries of enthusiasm, 
and the cap was passed around the circle 
and tried upon each head in the company. 

‘«« That,’’ said Mr. Stanley, «is the veri- 
table cap which Doctor Livingstone took 
reporter said to him: ‘Dr. Livingstone, 
I presume ?’ or as Mr. J. I. C. Clarke, the 
poet of the occasion, put it : 
forward, sons of Africa! Fling out my flag of 

stars ; 
Fire salvoes—blow on Kutu horns your wildest bugle 
bars! 


‘Ho 


room ; 
A white man steps before them—‘* The Doctor, I 


presume ?’’’’ 

But a sad experience was ahead for 
Stanley. When the time for the opening 
of his lecture season arrived something 
happened which is only laughable now but 
which at the time was most distressing to 
me as well as to Stanley himself. A re- 
porter was assigned to give an account of 
the lectures, one of those terrible, matter- 
of-fact men who take things too literally. 
It would be wrong to give his name with- 
out permission, but I am sure he will not 
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challenge the truth when I state that he 
wielded a pen that revelled in gall. Hav- 
ing asked me how he should treat the 
lecture, I told him to give a fair, impartial 
sketch. 

‘Treat it on its merits? ’’ he asked. 

«« Yes, certainly,’’ was my brief answer. 

And a most unfortunate answer it was, 
for in the opinion of the reporter the lect- 
ure had no merits and he criticised it 
mercilessly. 

‘«Mr. Stanley’s elocution is bad,’’ wrote 
this critic, «‘ though it improves as he gets 
into his discourse, and might be made 
acceptable if his manner of treating his 
subjects was such as to insure a partial 
forgetfulness of his faults of oratory. Un- 
fortunately this was not the case—lect- 
ute goers care little to be told of Living- 
stone as a missionary or Livingstone as 
a traveller—and consequently this part 
of his lecture last night was intolerably 
dull. Mr. Stanley has utterly mistaken 
the necessities of the platform. His map 
of Central Africa is not used, and the 
specimens of cloths which he brings on 
the stage are quite as useless, for he does 
not know how to make his hearers in- 
terested in them by making them illustra- 
tive of his subject. He overlooks the per- 
sonal and the peculiar, and treats only of 
the geographical and the commonplace. 
All this is unnecessary, and it would be 
cruel to Mr. Stanley not to say so. If he 
has half the courage before an average 
civilized audience that he showed in the 
wilds of Africa he can at once overcome his 
deficiencies. To do this he, of course, must 
forego his manuscript, and forgetting the 
singsong and doleful monotone in which 
his voice is too often pitched, simply talk 
to his auditors of what he saw, heard and 
suffered while doing his duty so nobly to 
the Herald, to humanity and to science.”’ 

The reader can imagine the effect of 
such a bitter criticism of Stanley in the 
columns of the paper he had served so 
nobly. It made the young explorer in- 
dignant and dejected by turns, and as I 
felt in a measure responsible I looked 
forward with no very pleasant feelings to 
the inevitable interview that must follow. 
I have never known whether Stanley 
believed me capable of inspiring the sav- 
age report, but whether he did or not 
he certainly never hinted at such a sus- 
picion. When he met me later in the day, 
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instead of complaining of the article he 
asked my advice about altering his lect- 
ures with a view to making them popu- 
lar, and he soon profited by the bitter 
experience by remodelling what he had 
prepared for his succeeding lectures. 
Great as he had then proved himself to 


be, no one dreamt of the brilliant future: 


before him, or imagined that 
he would again and again and 
again plunge into Africa and 
win fresh honors by his un- 
surpassed daring and endur- 
ing services in the cause of 
Christian civilization and 
commercial progress. 

The last time I saw him was 
four or five years ago in Lon- 
don, on his return from one 
of his extraordinary expedi- 
tions. He had been to Africa 
for good King Leopold of Bel- 
gium, and was living modest- 
ly in a suite of rooms in Sack- 
ville street, London. I had 
not then met him since his 
first lecturing tour in the 
United States, when he was 
in his prime—young, vigor- 
ous, and handsome. The 
change in his appearance was 
startling. Therich black hair 
had become tawny and tow- 
colored ; the bright, fresh, 
clear complexion had become 
sallow and the skin was pit- 
ted almost as if from small- 
pox. Iwas so startled by the 
change that I could not resist 
asking what had produced 


the marvellous transforma- 
tions. 

‘Was it fever and the climate?” I 
asked. 

‘No, cosmetics are to blame,’’ said 


he smiling at my undisguised astonish- 
ment. 

He is now absolutely white-haired, they 
tell me ; for I have not yet seen him since 
his arrival—white as an old man—though 
his eyes are still those of fiery youth and 
energy. I can well believe that energy 
remains after all the hardships of his 
many campaigns in Africa, for with men 
of his stamp, energy and mental force only 
go with life. 
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The day before I saw him last in London 
he had been roaming about the British me- 
tropolis with King Leopold incog. The 
king had run over from Brussels to in- 
vestigate some mechanical invention in 
which he was financially interested and 
had pressed Stanley into his service. Stan- 
ley was in the best of spirits, and if he 
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cherished any unfriendly recollections on 
account of the savage lecture criticism he 
kept them well to himself. To me he dis- 
played only genuine kindness and flatter- 
ing interest in my own petty affairs. 

And how he had grown intellectually 
in the years that had elapsed! I was 
amazed at his power of description when 
he began to tell me of some of the scenes 
and incidents of his then last expedition. 

I was charmed to find him unspoiled by 
success : as natural and unaffected as the 
first time I met him after his search for 
Livingstone. 
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THE HOUSE OF MADAME 


By JULIA MAGRUI 


f RIVING through the streets of Fontaine- 

bleau during the spring of the past year, 
our attention was attracted by a large gateway 
of white stone, above which we read in gilded 
lettering the inscription: ‘‘ Hétel de Pompa- 
dour.’’ Our party—one of whom was Mrs. 
Chanler (Amélie Rives)—had been several days 
in Fontainebleau, but neither guide nor driver 
nor obsequious hotel keeper had mentioned this 
house to us as one of the places of interest to 
strangers. We told our driver to stop, but he 
met our eager inquiries with a head shake of 
discouragement. This was indeed the veritable 
residence of Madame de Pompadour, now owned 
by the Comte de Gramont, but it was resolute- 
ly closed to all visitors and sightseers. The 
glimpses we caught beyond that fast-shut gate 
were tantalizing in the extreme. There were im- 
mense old trees with their trunks thickly matted 
with vines, and their branches weighted with a 
wealth of feathery green foliage, then in its 
spring prime, and beyond them glints of the 
white building were to be seen. Altogether the 
temptation to explore was irresistible, and we 
determined to see what could be done toward 
softening the heart of the concierge, whose 
snug little lodge was to the right of the great 
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gateway and was approached by a small 
gate let into the stone wall. The old 
coachman looked on with a sceptical smile 
while we got out and rang the bell. It 
was promptly answered by the concierge 
accompanied by his little daughter and 
three small dogs, a pug and two terriers. 
The little brutes seemed to take it upon 
themselves to express, by their furious 
barkings, the repellent negation which we 
saw written in the faces of the man and 
child, even before our request was uttered. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


When we asked if there were no possible 
conditions upon which three strangers 
from a very distant country could be ad- 
mitted, we were met by an emphatic, 
‘No, sir. It is positively forbidden,”’ 
and we were obliged to turn away, not, 
however, before we had caught a glimpse, 
through the open door, which made us 
more regretful than ever. The pictu- 
resque old French house, with its unos- 
tentatious front and long, low windows 
was absolutely charming, and to right 
and left were the most superb conifers, 
firs and larches and yews, which, in this 
damp climate, had matured and grown old 
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in a state of perfect luxuriance unknown 
to us at home. The broad gravel walk 
that led to the front of the house formed 
a circle around a grass plot trimmed and 
clipped with extreme care, and bordered 
on the outer sides by a sloping hedge of 
magnificent shrubs that showed not a 
discolored leaf or a rusty twig, and that 
sloped down to a border of luxuriant gera- 
nium plants, not yet in bloom. At each 
side the curve of the shrubbery was broken 
by a little white gate whose posts were a 
dense mass of vines. 
Everything was in a 
state of the most 
perfect preservation, 
and it seemed a thou- 
sand pities that so 
fascinating a house 
should have no occu- 
pants. Asweturned . 
away and the gate 
was closed behind us 
with a bang, one of 
our party said wist- 
fully : 

‘‘Tfa fairy gave me 
a wish at this mo- 
ment I should ask 
that someone would 
offer me that house 
for the summer.”’ 

It was lightly said, 
and might have been 
forgotten but for an 
occurrence which re- 
called it very natu- 
rally the next after- 
noon. A friend liv- 
ing in Paris came out 
with his wife to pro- 
pose to us to takea 

house with them for the summer, and 
Fontainebleau was suggested as being as 
good a place as any other. So the heads 
of the two establishments went out to 
look for a house. The Hétel de Pompa- 
dour was seen and, in the end, conquered, 
for within a day or two we got the news 
that it had been secured for our residence 
from the middle of May to the middle of 
October. 

When we once more knocked at the 
little gate in the wall a very different re- 
ception awaited us. Obsequiousness had 
taken the place of the impregnable oppo- 
sition shown in the first instance, and 
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gates and doors alike rolled back and gave 
us willing admittance. The old house is 
really charming, not large from the front 
view, but spreading out unexpectedly in- 
to long wings, and counting up, in all, to 
about thirty rooms, besides the ample ac- 
commodation for servants above the sta- 
bles. It is furnished in pure Louis xv. 
style, and a good many of the original 
pieces of furniture owned by Madame de 
Pompadour are pointed out. In what is 
now known as the little salon (the grand 
salon has been add- 
ed since Madame de 
Pompadour's day), 
there is a dainty old 
flowered screen with 
the garlands on it 
embroidered in fad- 
ed silks of dulled 
harmonious’ tones, 
which it is said the 
great beauty had in 
constant use; and 
here, too, is the 
pretty old powder- 
chair with the back 
scooped out ina 
great semicircle to 
make way for the 
mysteries of the 
coiffeur. The quaint 
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little writing table, exquisitely inlaid 
with porcelain, painted with roses and 
wreaths and loveknots of blue ribbon, is 
said to be another relic of the great lady, 
and all through the house there are re- 
minders of her in the series of engrav- 
ings that decorate the walls. Some of 
them are allegorical pictures represent- 
ing the progress of art, some of science, 
some of music, some of literature, and 
all are dedicated, with many flourishes, 
by the various artists to their patroness, 
Madame de Pompadour. The little al- 
cove at the head of the great stairway 
has been untouched since the hand of 
the great decorative painter Boucher 
traced there the delicate vines and leaves 
and flowers which he painted for Madame 
de Pompadour at the same time that he 
did his decorations in the palace near 
by. The panels on which the charming 
paintings are done are now getting old 
and loose in their places, but it is to be 
hoped that the day is still distant when 
these beautiful bits of color and draw- 


ing will have to give place to modern 
work. 
that of the palace, hard, polished oak, as 
perfect now as when it was put down. 


All the flooring of the house is like 


In the grand salon we had constantly 


under our eyes two pictures of Madame 
de Pompadour in her youth and beauty— 
modern copies of old portraits. 
before these it was impossible to realize 
the real character of the woman. 
face of such girlish innocence, such guile- 
less simplicity, that we found it pleasant 
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to believe that these portraits were done 
before those fateful days when the spirit 
had entered into her which caused her to 
drive across the path of the royal hunting 
party in a carriage lined with pink, while 
she herself was dressed in rose-colored 
silk and lace, and to confirm the impres- 
sion next day by repeating the act with 
the change to sky blue in the color of cos- 
tume and background. It is said to have 
been these two pictures of her, set off by 
the delicate greenery of ferns and branches 
in that beautiful old forest which captured 
the heart of the king, a heart which, cor- 
rupt as it was, seems yet to have been 
less lost to a sense of decency than that 
of the beautiful young Madame d’Etioles, 
since he is said to have rebuked her, when 
she jeeringly showed him her husband's 
letter of remonstrance at her desertion, by 
saying as he finished reading it, «‘ Madam, 
your husband is a very worthy man.”’ 
Opposite the gateway to the Hétel de 
Pompadour is the long stone wall of the 
palace gardens, and in that portion of it 
which directly faces the Pompadour en- 
trance there is visible the outline of a gate 
which has been walled up. In the days 
of Louis xv. this was constantly open, 
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and in addition to it there is shown an- 
other walled-up door, leading out of the 
cellar, and said to communicate with an 
underground passage between the Hotel 
de Pompadour and the palace. 

If one could only think of that old 
palace as the setting for an idyllic ro- 
mance, without any of the hideousness of 
Madame de Pompadour’s career of extrav- 
agance and vice, how perfect it would 
be! Never were there lovelier walks than 
under those great old trees, with their 
screening vines; never sweeter trysting- 
places than the old stone seat in the 
lilac hedge and the ruins of the summer 
house, hung with ivy, that stands at the 
entrance to the beautiful French kitchen 
garden, with its borders of old-fashioned 
flowers and its fruit trees—heavy with 
peaches and pears and cherries—nailed 
against the walls. 

The fact of our having in our party 
a painter, working indefatigably at her 
art, gave us alla strong source of inter- 
est and pleasure. In a secluded corner of 
the grounds she posed her model and 
worked for many hours a day. Here we 
had a rustic table, with books and writing 
materials and canvases and paints heaped 
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up on it promiscu- 
ously ; and some- 
times one of us 
would read aloud 
while the model 
posed and the pict- 
ure went forward ; 
or, when the model 
rested, we had our 
afternoon tea 
brought out, and 
the gentlemen 
joined us with their 
cigars and newspa- 
pers, and so many 
pleasant hours 
were passed. The 
art student, mind- 
ful of her fore- 
grounds, forbade 
the gardener to 
touch with his 
scythe the grass 
about this spot, 
where ox-eye 
daisies, buttercups 
and cowslips thrust up their heads and 
flourished in wild luxuriance. The walls 
near by were covered with Virginia creep- 
ers, and the trees—locust and elm and 
silver poplar—were so exactly like those 
we had at home that we often laughed to 
look around us and see how it all reminded 
us of Virginia. And yet, ten paces off, 
through a break left purposely in the wall, 
was a tall marble column erected to Marie 
Antoinette, and fifty yards away was the 
palace of Fontainebleau, where we were 
shown, among other things, the charming 
bedroom and boudoir of the poor young 
queen; as well as the throne of the great 
Napoleon, the spot on which he stood to 
take leave of his guard, the table on which 
he signed his abdication and the bed in 
which he slept. This bed is an enormous 
gilded structure with a mirror let in the 
whole length of the side, into which he 
must often have gazed with a certain par- 
ticipation in the wonder which the whole 
world felt about him. We found this 
mingling of home and foreign associations 
very delightful, and the charm imparted by 
the presence of our French friends in those 
home-like surroundings made the thing 
complete. We had also daily jaunts in the 
forest, driving four-in-hand over the most 
perfect roads in the world, and wondering 
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at the rich luxuriance of the leafage 
which made a shade so dense that, under 
the trees, high noonday was like twilight. 
Thence we turned with ease into the most 
beautiful fields to be imagined, where, on 
each side of the road, the crops were 
planted in long, narrow strips—wheat, 
oats, potatoes, cabbages, turnips and a 
sort of French clover, lighter and more 
delicate than ours. All these were kept 
separate with such a neat precision that 
as we looked to left and right from the 
top of the coach we felt, as someone said, 
that we were driving down the middle 
of an immense Roman sash. The pink 
clover blossoms, the yellow turnip flowers, 
the different shades of green and the riot- 
ous bloom of the poppies and bluets in 
the wheat made an accumulation of colors 
to be wondered at ; and when, in the midst 
of this, we would halt to listen to the 
skylark singing far up in the blue, a dark 
speck just discernible against a passing 
cloud, it was surely enough to make one 
feel with the man who said: 
“ This world is very lovely ; O my God, 
I thank Thee that I live.” 


Then, too, there were coaching parties 
by moonlight, when our horn would wake 
the echoes through the vast still forest, and 
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the French ears that listened were regaled 
for the first time, probably, with the sound 
of negro melodies, camp-meeting hymns, 
and corn-shucking songs, varied with airs 
more classical. But if these were novel 
sounds for French ears, there were assur- 
edly novel sights for American eyes. 
One, especially, lives with great distinct- 
ness in the memory. Driving one night 
at a rather rapid speed, we came out sud- 
denly upon a little village. The inhabi- 
tants had all turned out to see a travelling 
show which had halted its wagon and 
put up its torches in front of long lines 
of benches arranged for the audience in 
the open air. The great lights on the 
stage showed a picturesque assemblage of 
peasants in their pretty costumes, and de- 
lighted children, while, lingering on the 
outside of the crowd, were easily recog- 
nized the artists—men and women—who 
are so numerous in this region during the 
summer, and who were dressed (especially 
the women) with a daring picturesqueness 
that greatly embellished the scene. They 
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were evidently a Bohemian set, these ar- 
tists, but they looked innocent and fun- 
loving enough, seen so; and they clapped 
the wheezy tenor good humoredly, and 
laughed at the comic song of the uncon- 
sciously comic old prima donna, and tossed 
them sous from their own scanty stores, 
with a pleasant good will that was charm- 
ing tosee. We halted a long time in the 
midst of this gay scene, and turned from 
it reluctantly, while actors and audi- 
ence waved us a gay good by, and re- 
turned to their respective interests, as we 
to ours. 

Not very long afterward, when we had 
seen the leaves of the Virginia creeper 
redden and fall, and the cold rains of au- 
tumn turn them into a sodden mass be- 
neath our feet, we left the Hétel de Pom- 
padour—none of us, probably, to see it 
again. And if this little sketch has con- 
veyed even the slightest suggestion of the 
charm of that house and its surroundings, 
it will be understood that we turned our 
backs upon it with a lingering regret. 
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A MODEL MUNICIPALITY. 
By FREDERICK PAUL HILL. 


Nees > to the revised statutes of Sax- 
d ony, cities and towns are divided into three 
classes, with a different method of government 
foreach. Dresden is one of the first class. Her 









government consists of a dual body of councillors, called, when acting in union, 


>] 


lenum der Stadtverwaltung, or, full assembly of the city government. This body 


is divided into two unequal portions, as regards numbers, but of equal importance. 
The first division is called distinctively the Rath, or Stadtrath, and is composed 
of thirty members, fourteen of whom are salaried, including two who serve as the 


heads of the city departments of buildings and of streets. 


The salaried members of the Rath are elected for life; but the council may order 
that a new member be chosen for six or for twelve years ; after which, if reélected, he 
shall serve for life. Should such a member fail of reélection, he shall have a pen- 

sion for life of half the salary he received in 


| office. 


The unsalaried members are elected for a 
term of six years, one third part retiring every 
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two years. They are eli- 
gible to reélection. 

At least one member of 
the Rath must be quali- 
fied to accept the office of 
an independent judge. 

The full assembly— 
both branches acting to- 
gether — choose for the 
Rath one or more biirger- 
meister, the first of whom 
shall have the title 
of «‘ Oberbiirgermeister,”’ 
and must in all cases re- 
ceive a salary. 

Without at this point 
particularizing the duties 
of the Stadtrath, it may 
be stated briefly that they 
are chiefly executive. 

The Stadtrath owes its 
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creation to the second codrdinate branch 
of the city government, its members being 
elected by the Stadtverordneten, or college 
of deputies, while the larger and more 
popular branch is the direct choice of the 
people. 

The college of deputies, one-third of 
whose members is elected every second 
year, consists of seventy-two citizens, in 
the full enjoyment of all the civic rights, 
who serve their city without pay or emol- 
ument. The office is justly regarded as 
one of distinguished honor. Refusal to 


serve on the part of elected members is 

punishable by a considerable fine, unless 

reasonable grounds for excuse are given. 
The deputies choose from their own 
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into two grand divisions with standing 
committees from the Rath at the head of 
each subdivision. These subdivisions 
work through forty-four main committees. 

From each of the committees a report is 
submitted annually to the council, all of 
which, accompanied by a general report 
from the Oberbiirgermeister, are published 
collectively for the enlightenment of the 
citizens. 

Let us, also, gain some further light con- 
cerning the administration of this city, by 
a brief study of some of these reports for 
the year 1888. 

The general report by the Oberbiirger- 
meister opens with a respectful reference 
to the decease of the two emperors, Will- 
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number a presiding officer, and one or 
more representatives of the same. 

Of the deputies chosen at least one half 
must be the owners of dwelling houses 
in the city. The other half must not be 
property owners. Thus the interests of 
landlords and tenants are balanced. 

The functions of this branch of the 
council are many and varied. Besides 
electing the Rath, their duties embrace 
the appropriation of all moneys for the 
city’s purposes, the inspection and over- 
sight of the accounts kept by the city 
departments under the direction of the 
Rath, the punishment of certain offences, 
by fines, to a stated amount, and the 
establishment, alteration or abandonment 
of all civic ordinances. 

The general business of the Stadtver- 
waltung, or city government, is divided 


iam 1. and Frederick, and mentions the 
fact that in April of the current year the 
college granted $22,500 for the purpose 
of erecting a monument to the Emperor 
William 1., after plans by the sculptor 
Epler and the architect Schubert. 
Reference is then made to the opening 
of a new thoroughfare, a connecting street 
between two important sections of the city, 
where formerly were only narrow, crowded 
lanes. This elegant street, named in honor 
of the late King John, was built under the 
direction of the master builder, architect 
Bruno Adam, in three years and a half. 
The report further touches upon the ques- 
tions of electric lighting—the introduction 
of which had met with some opposition 
by the ministry of the interior—the neces- 
sity of increased accommodations for the 
business of the city, and statistics de- 











duced from the business of the year. The 
celebration of the twenty-fifth year of ser- 
vice by the oldest salaried member of the 
Rath is commented upon, and reference is 
made to the circumstances that induced the 
council to extend its best wishes and con- 
gratulations to several other honored citi- 
zens, former members, one of whom cele- 
brated his sixtieth year of citizenship and 
another his fifty-fifth. We infer from 
these facts that the courtesies of life are 
not overlooked, and that the stern duties 
of business are occasionally lightened by 
genial pleasures. From the statistical part 
of this general report we learn that the 
population in 1888 numbered 260,250 ; the 
living born, 8227 ; dead born, 361; married, 
dead, 5377; being, to every 1000 of 
the inhabitants, the following per cent.: 
living born, 31.6; dead born, 1.4; mar- 
ried, 9.7 ; dead, 20.7. 

It would be practically true to say that 
every inhabitant, every stranger, every 
change of domicile in a German city is 
known to the police ; and keepers of hotels, 
boarding and lodging houses are obliged 
daily to return to the police lists of their 
guests, giving names and occupations. 
From these reports the Oberbiirgermeister 
shows the change in the population for one 
year, thus: arrival of families and inde- 
pendent persons, 15,861 ; departure of fam- 
ilies and independent persons, 11,650; 
beginning work of foreign (not citizen) 
tradespeople, 14,653 ; withdrawal of trades- 
entrance into service of 


ran: 
2529; 


people, 10,183 ; 
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foreign servants, 11,801 ; withdrawal of 
servants, 7543. 

Regarding the increase of building, the 
Oberbiirgermeister is pleased to report that 
the building activity has been so great 
that more houses have been built than in 
any of the preceding eight years, as fol- 
lows : with one warm room, 700 ; with two 
to four warm rooms, 1222; with more than 

four, 400, making a total of The 

number of houses unoccupied or to be 
| let at the close of the year 1888 was 978, 
of which number 367 were new. The 
rent of these dwellings ranged from 
$37.50 and less to $600 or over. 
The foregoing figures are culled from 


2222 


2344. 
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the general report, not so much for the in- 
terest they may have in themselves as to 
indicate the thoroughness of the methods 
adopted by the government for keeping 
the growth of the city well under the no- 
tice of the administration. 

Thus the report goes on to give the rent- 
als of the occupied dwellings of the city, 
grouped according to their value, and with 
tables showing the increase or the decrease 
of the rent during a term of years. The 
same statistical thought is given to the 
land not built upon, the summary of all 
these researches affording a mass of evi- 
dence regarding the advantageous lots, 
sections and styles of building the most 
profitable, that must be of the greatest 
benefit to investors and property owners. 

The finances for the year 1888 exhibited 
by the Oberbiirgermeister made a show- 
ing not less favorable than in the preced- 
ing year—an increase of receipts without 
an increase in the tax rate. The receipts 
from taxes amounted to $1,220,000, made 
up by a tax of $847,000 upon the « body 
politic,’’ of $373,000 upon the Evangelical 
school community, and of $13,300 upon 

the Catholic school 
community. 

The statement giv- 
en of the city’s fortune 
showed $11,900,000 
upon the books, 

which, reduced 
by the debts, 
would leave the 
. handsome 
sum of $6,- 
227,000 as 
the balance 
—the fort- 
une of the 
city, the 
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wealth of the great public, irrespective of 
the princely ‘‘ Foundations,’’ amounting 
to $4,628,000, administered by the city 
council. 

In the year 1888 there were eight law- 
suits in which the city was interested, two 
as plaintiff and six as defendant. The com- 
plaints were, however, merely to establish 
legal circumstances, and were adjudicat- 
ed with slight fines. Regarding general 
purposes of the service it was arranged 
with the directc.s of the street railways 
that officers of the Rath should have free 
passes when their duty called them to 
inspect the railways. For certain other 
officers and servants not entitled to free 
passes a system of coupon tickets at half 
price was established. There is little, if 
any, abuse of privilege here. 

Some of the details of the report of the 
committee on vital statistics have already 
been mentioned. Of the marriage laws it 
may be said here, in connection with this 
office, that the state requires both a relig- 
ious and a civil service. The sanction of 
the parents is necessary until a man is 
twenty-five years of age, and no marriage 
can be made bya man under twenty-one 
without royal permission. 

The Rath of Dresden, in association 
with the church synod, or consistory of 
the country, has the oversight and man- 
agement of the different parishes into 
which the city is divided, as well as a 
general inspection of the other relig- 
ious affairs of the city 
the Catholic, Israelite or 
other churches. The 
city is divided into 
eleven parishes, the 
eleventh having been 
established in the year 
of the report. The Rath 
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chooses a director for each parish, and, as 
a governing power, chooses not only the 
pastors, archdeacons and deacons, but the 
precentors and organists of the different 
churches ; establishes the times and kinds 
of services, including the administering of 
the holy communion and the public in- 
struction in the catechism ; and in general 
maintains a control over the finances, the 
buildings—both churches and parsonages 

-and the parishioners. 

The various cemeteries of the city are 
likewise under the jurisdiction of the de- 
partment on church affairs. 

The church officers, like all civil ser- 
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with 5284, and the district schools with 
22,766—pupils to the number of 28,050. 
The Roman Catholic schools provided for 
the education of 2090 scholars, very evenly 
divided. The training schools, all the pu- 
pils being boys, taught 1804, while the va- 
rious trade, industrial, drawing, music and 
other schools instructed 3742. Of the lesser 
schools I will make no note. The public- 
school buildings, many of which are ele- 
gant and appropriate structures, are thirty- 
five in number, and represent, as far as 
estimated, a capital of $2,060,000, or an 
average of over $60,000. 

The total expense for the support of the 
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vants, are pensioned upon retiring after a 
fixed term of service. 

The schools of Dresden, like those of 
Germany in general, are excellent. The 
immediate school administration of the 
Rath extends to the supervision of forty- 
four schools, comprising five institutions 
for higher learning, nine ‘‘ Biirger’”’ or cit- 
izens’ schools, twenty-one district schools, 
foundation school, eight training 
schools. In addition, there are under the 
district inspection of the Rath fifty-seven 
various other schools. some sectarian, 
some trades, some private, schools for 
boys, for girls, for days, for evenings and 
for Sundays. 

In the people’s schools there were— 
counting the nine « Biirgerschule’’ first, 


one 
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schools was as follows: the higher in- 
stitutions, $52,500, the ‘ Biirgerschule,’’ 
$126,200, and the district schools, $300,090. 

The total expenditure for the city schools 
amounted to over $400,000. Of this sum 
the greater portion was covered by various 
receipts, amounting in all to $229,700. 

It is to be remembered, moreover, that 
Dresden, royal residence and capital city, 
is likewise the seat of many national in- 
stitutions of learning, embracing, among 
others, the Royal School of Technology, 
the Royal Conservatory of Music, the 
Royal Academy of Arts, the Royal School 
of Veterinary Surgeons, etc., all of which 
are excellent and prosperous. 

The ‘police for the general welfare’’ 
are maintained partly by the national and 
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partly by the municipal government (the 
city of Leipsic also working under the 
same law). It is to the efficiency of this 
force that the city of Dresden owes its 
healthfulness, its peace and its security. 
This body is distinct from the judicial, 
trade, and market police. It numbered 
for the report year, 1888, 119 officers, who 
were paid $44,500. 

Anyone at all familiar with the city 
must have remarked the fine appearance 
of this force of guardians. 

Their duties are exceedingly varied, 
embracing, among many other matters, 
the oversight of the observance of Sunday, 
school attendance of children (education 
being compulsory), examination of all 
public and private schools, music halls, 
dance halls, balls, public pleasures, wed- 
dings, christenings, burials or other such 
occasions ; the inspection of drug shops, 
apothecaries, vegetable venders’ shops, vac- 
cmation affairs, midwives ; the control of 
cases in epidemics and cattle diseases— 
but why enumerate further? The power 
of the law is supreme; it is felt in every 
household, by every citizen or stranger, 
and although at times it may seem to 
American eyes too scrutinizing, yet it 
gives even the stranger within her gates 
the feeling that Dresden protects her 
people.' The streets are so safeand well 
lighted that ladies, unattended by men, 
very generally walk home from the 
opera or theatre in the late evening. 

There is a report from the committee on 
‘arbitration in trades disputes,’’ an ex- 
cellently conceived and managed organiza- 


tion,-to settle contentions between employ- 
ers andemployed. The year 1888 showed 
1725 cases submitted to the bureau, di- 
vided as follows: employers against em- 
ployed, 319; employed against employ- 
ers, 1363; masters against apprentices, 
thirteen ; apprentices against masters, 
thirty, and representing eighty-eight 
branches of business. The court is com- 
posed of one legally educated member of 
the Rath, who is the chaitman, two in- 
dependent tradesmen (employers) and two 
workmen (employes). 

The questions brought before the court 
appear to be generally satisfactorily set- 
tled by adjustment. In certain cases a 
fine is imposed. 

The second department of the Rath is 
represented by no less than twenty-nine 
reports, many of which are of great inter- 
est. It will be practicable here, however, 
to instance only a few of the affairs includ- 
ed. Of these the oversight of the Founda- 
tions or Special Funds will at once attract 
attention. These Foundations, taken asa 
whole, afford a remarkable insight into the 
internal economy of German life. ~For 
nearly 400 years some of these trust funds 
have been cared for by the city of Dresden 
for charitable purposes, the oldest one re- 
corded having been established in 1517. A 
number of others, undated, are presumably 
older. 

The Foundations range in value from 
the ‘‘ widow’s mite’’ of forty-five marks, 
yielding an annual income of thirty-seven 
cents, to the princely sum of $545,000, the 
fortune of the United Hospitals for Wom- 
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en. The total value of the Foundations 
in 1888 aggregated $4,628,000, the income 
of which was $187,200. 

In addition, there are established Foun- 
dations not under the city administration 
returning an income of $4400. In other 
words, there are trust funds for charitable 
and educational purposes belonging to 
Dresden to the amount of nearly $5,000,- 
This is exclusive of the city’s wealth 
as enumerated in the report of the Ober- 
biirgermeister. 

One of the most useful and instructive 
departments of the city is that known as 
the «‘Sparkasse,’’ which corresponds to 
our term savings-bank. It is under the 
charge of a committee of the Rath, and is 
especially constituted for the benefit of 
the humbler working classes. 

No sum is considered too insignificant 
to be saved by the thrifty German, no 
pains are spared to teach the very poor to 
be careful of their savings. The institu- 
tion issues stamps at ten pfennige, or 
about two and a half cents each. These 
stamps are bought singly or in as great 
a quantity as possible, and ten are affixed 
toa card that the bank prints with ten 
blank spaces to receive the exact number, 
which is then accepted, and the depositor 
is credited with one mark. Of these sav- 
ings stamps 114,840 were paid in during 
the report year. The number of deposit 
books, as indicated, was 165,371, of which 
nearly one half represented deposits of 
not exceeding fifteen 
dollars. The total depos- 
its of the year amounted 
to $2,914,000, however, 
while the whole amount 
due to depositors stood 
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at the handsome sum of $9,798,000 at the 
close of the year. The amount placed in 
the reserve fund was $70,000. To show 
the growth of this institution I refer to the 
statistics for the year 1879, when the de- 
posit books were 95,408, averaging forty- 
three dollars and thirty cents each, against 
the present 165,371, averaging fifty-nine 
dollars and twenty cents. 

The funds are carefully invested, mostly 
in national bonds of various states of the 
empire and in railway securities, bearing 
interest at three, three and a half and four 
percent. 

It would afford much instruction, if it 
were advisable, to enter in detail into an 
examination of those civic departments 
which make the greatest outward impres- 
sion upon the visitor—the finely managed 
system of waterworks ; beautifully kept 
streets, the meanest and narrowest of 
which, as well as the most imposing, are 
scrupulously clean ; the magnificent public 
buildings, such as, for instance, the courts 
of justice ; the generous expenditures for 
public grounds, promenades, tree planting; 
the broad stone sidewalks ; the fire and 
insurance establishments, and the many 
excellent hospitals for the sick of every 
description and for the care of children. 

The city of Dresden manufactures the 
gas used for its public 
and private lighting, 
and has manufactured 
it for over sixty years. 
It was early in 1828 that 
gas was first made by 
the city for public light- 
ing, and the occasion of 
the birth of the present 
king, 27th April 1828, 
was celebrated by the 
first general illumina- 
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tion of those portions of the city then laid 
with gas mains. Without describing the 
many changes and improvements intro- 
duced, or the growth of the system, it will 
best be comprehended at the present mo- 
ment by reference to the official returns for 
1888. From this report it is learned that 
the total output for the year was 17,989,- 
360 cubic metres, which was 71,360 cubic 
metres above the estimate, and 1,250,210 
cubic metres above the amount of the pre- 
vious year. 

Of the amount manufactured 3,319,759 
cubic metres were used for public, and 13,- 
818,794 cubic metres for private lighting. 
Besides the gas in use for illumination, a 
considerable quantity is used for technical 
purposes. 

The gas is sold at three prices : for pri- 
vate lighting, one cubic metre, eighteen 
pfennige ; for floor and staircase lighting, 
one cubic metre, twelve pfennige ; for tech- 
nical purposes, one cubic metre, twelve 
pfennige; and for city and exceptional 
(festival) lighting, one cubic metre, eleven 
pfennige. The total income from gas for 
the year was $607,000, of which, all ex- 
penses paid, the sum of $187,000 was cov- 
ered into the city treasury as clear gain. 
Lighting by electricity has been intro- 
duced toa limited extent, the Rathhaus, 
among other buildings, being thus lighted. 

The cost of living is not decidedly lower 
than in America. Beef retails at twenty to 
twenty-eight cents, according to the cut ; 
mutton at fifteen to eighteen cents ; pork 
at fifteen to twenty-five cents; ham at 
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fifteen to twenty-five cents ; chickens at 
one dollar to one dollar fifty cents per 
pair ; eggs sixteen toeighteen cents ; but- 
ter, best table, about thirty-five cents ; 
milk four and a half to five cents. Bread 
is almost never made in the households of 
the Germans, but is bought daily of the 
bakers. It comes in rolls of various shapes 
and names, averaging three-quarters of 
one cent each. An excellent quality of 
bottled beer can be bought for less than 
three cents.a bottle, while a very good 
Rhine wine can be obtained for fifty 
cents. 

Public carriages are plentiful and com- 
fortable, the fare for one person being 
twelve and a half cents, within certain 
prescribed limits. When four persons take 
a carriage—called a droschke—the fare 
is reduced to about five and a half cents 
each. A small sum is invariably given 
in addition to the driver for « trinkgeld.”’ 
Horse cars run through the principal 
streets, connecting outlying sections ofthe 
city, the fares ranging from ten pfennige 
to twenty pfennige—two and a half to five 
cents. The services of ‘‘ Dienstmanner,”’ 
who perform all kinds of indoor or mes- 


senger work, are readily to be obtained at 
a fixed tariff, usu- 
ally twelve and a 
half cents per 


hour. They be- 
long to organized 
bodies, and as a 
rule are entirely 
trustworthy. 
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By MARY D. 


*USTAVE DORE says, in a brief 
IF sketch of his life, dictated to his 
mother and written down by her in 1865 : 
I was born in Strasburg on January I, 
1833, and passed nearly all of my earliest 
youth in the mountainous part of Alsace. 
My father for many 
held the ap 
pointment of chief 
engineer of roads and 
bridges in the depart- 
ment of the Rhine. 
It was not in Stras- 
burg alone that I 
spent my childhood, 
but in the little com- 
munes of Saint Odile 
and Barr, which are 
so near to Strasburg 
as to be within sight 
of the great cathe- 
dral 
He says that those 
scenes gave birth to 
the first lively and 
lasting impressions 
which determined 
his tastes in art, and 
for a long time he 
had but one wish, 
viz to reproduce 
those sights and 
scenes so familiar to 
his boyhood. ‘‘ More 
than this,’’ he says, 
‘‘a great many of my 
first serious efforts in 
painting were land- 
always de- 
picting the country 
around Strasburg.”’ 
The artist has 
made asingular mis- 
take in saying that 
he was born on Janu- 
ary I, and it is strange that his mother did 
not correct it; for, according to the testi- 
mony of his nurse and of the register made 
of his birth in the public records of Stras- 
burg, he was born January 6, 1833. He 
was the youngest of three sons and the pet 
of the family. One who knew the Dorés 


years 


scapes, 
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WELLCOME. 


intimately states that he was full of affec- 
tion, sweetness, gentleness and gayety on 
the one hand; on the other he was silent, 
proud, ambitious, dreamy and exacting. 
He was the idol of his mother always, and 
in return he gave to her an intense affec- 





GUSTAVE DORE, 


tion and devotedness, to the very end of 
her long life. 

When a small child, while his, brothers 
were at play, Gustave would draw quaint 
forms and figures. One day his mother 
caught up his sketchbook and, seeing to 
her astonishment forms and faces which 
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seemed familiar, she cried out, :‘ Look! do 
come and look! dear me, how funny, and 
how like papa! Here is the postman, here 
is Francoise and Emile and a lot of people 
whom I do not even know! Where did 
you see them, Gustave ?”’ 

‘« Everywhere,’’ he replied, laughing. 

«« Yes, I suppose so: but how have you 
been able to make them like? Did they 
sit to you?”’ 
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wrought with astonishing rapidity and as 
one inspired. 

Before me is an illustration made in a 
letter at the age of five years. It repre- 
sents the young Doré in the form of a big 
ant, upright, with what seems to bea large 
moth, and probably represents his teacher, 
standing beside him with its right foreleg 
laid on the ant’s head. Beneath is this 
inscription : ««A boy who expects to be 

first in his class.’’ 





At the age of eight 
years Doré began 
what was afterward 
to become a very im- 
portant part of his 
life-work—the illus- 
trating of books. 
The work of his ju- 
venile years was en- 
titled by him ‘The 
Brilliant Adventures 
of M. Fouilloux, told 
by——.”’ _M. Fouil- 
loux is a dog, and 
with pen and pencil 
Gustave relates his 
wonderful experi- 
ences. He goes to 
the grocer’s and 
makes free with cer- 
tain wares in the 
shop. He mistakes 
pepper for sugar ; 
sneezes, and is al- 
most discovered. He 
hides under a table, 
the shop-folk search 
for him; a strange 
dog rushes in just in 
time to be soundly 
beaten as the cul- 
prit, while M. Fouil- 
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** PEACE.”’ 


«Sit tome! No, never! They are all 
here,’’ he said, touching his forehead. 
‘‘ Why should I not draw them like?” 

Here was the dawning of that wonderful 
genius which characterized Doré. He 
would not study models, he never copied 
like other artists ; figures, scenes, land- 
scapes were indelibly photographed on his 
mind and from thence transferred to the 
sketchbook, the block or the canvas. He 
could recall them at will, and with the 
greatest accuracy draw every feature. He 


loux escapes. 

In this sketch M. 
Fouilloux, under the table, his hair stand- 
ing on end with fright; the angry. grocer 
and his wife ; the spilled pepper and the 
strange dog, are executed with admirable 
dexterity and liveliness. 

M. Fouilloux goes to a bath, takes cold 
and falls ill. Another scene represents 
Colonel Braun holding him, while Madame 
Braun administers a dose of castor-oil to 
the invalid. A third sketch represents 
the dog learning to dance, with Gustave’s 
mother as the teacher. The figures intro- 
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duced are said to be perfect likenesses, 
and Madame Doré’s is especially good. 

At the age of twelve Doré conceived a 
Hercules which was-of such inarked abil- 
ity and originality that M. Philipon, edi- 
tor of Le Journal pour Rire, to whom Gus- 
tave gave it when he was in his employ, 
published it with the title of «« Hercules at 
the Home of Augeas.’’ When Philipon, 
who could searcely believe that the work 
was done by a mere lad, questioned him 
closely, he said to the editor : «‘ Oh, that is 
not much ; I have 1ooo sketches in my 
portfolio, and as many more here,’’ tap- 
ping his forehead. 

So much of interest is connected with 
Doré’s childhood that the student is tempt- 
ed to linger teo long. We must not omit, 
however, Doré’s relation of his first paint- 
ing in oils: He had dabbled with water 
colors, which he regarded with some dis- 
dain, and ‘ardently longed for a box of 
little tubes in white zihc in order to squeeze 
real colors out of them. At last, as I was 


going one day into Josserond, a little com- 
mune in the department of the Ain, to 
pass a week with a friend of my father, I 
received a famous little oaken box bound 


with brass and filled with tubes and 
brushes. I was wild with joy. I was 
for opening all the tubes and beginning 
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at once to cover my palette with paints ; 
but, alas ! the carriage was waiting, there 
was no time to be lost and we started off. 
I promised myself a good try at my paint- 
ing the very instant I should arrive at 
my journey’s end. The drive, however, 
proved longer than I had anticipated. 
We arrived after nightfall. Then came a 
prohibition to touch my box, an order to 
go to bed, and—the lights were put out! 
All night long I never closed my eyes ; 
and with the first streak of dawn I jumped 
out of bed, seized my box and went down 
stairs into the courtyard. Alas! there 
was no canvas, panels nor pasteboard to 
be found ; all had been put safely away. I 
was dying to paint ; it was a madness, an 
irresistible desire which I could not get 
rid of. I began uncorking my 
tubes and decorated my palette with sev- 
eral appetizing little clots of paint. The 
freshness, the gleam, the cheery look of 
those colors caused a delightful thrill of 
intoxication to run through my veins. 
he Amongst my colors there was 
a beautiful green that delighted my eyes ; 
what a lovely hue! the real Veronese 
green in all its glory ! 

‘« But how to paint, and what? Whilst 
I was putting this question again and 
again to myself my eyes fell upon'a poor 
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little chicken, not bad in 
otm, but with a fearfully 
dirty pseudo-white plumage. 
It seemed to me an 
error of the Creator to have 
made a fowl so ugly in hue 
as this one when it would 
have been so easy to have 
clad it in a gorgeous dress 
like that of a parrot, for in- 
stance. I determined to lose 
no time in rectifying this 
fault of nature. 

The chicken, however, 
raised some difficulties in the 
way of my project’s execu- 
tion. ... . However, I 
was tenacious and finally 
gained my end. In a very 
short time she was as verdant 
as spinach, and all my love- 
ly Veronese green was used 
up. But—what a beautiful 
chicken !’’ 

After contemplating for a 
time his brilliant success, 
Gustave retired to his bed 
foranap. A few hours later 
he was awakened by hear- 
ing cries and lamentations. 
Looking out of the window 
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he saw a large gathering of peasants in 
front of the house, and they were in great 
trouble. In their midst was the painted 
chicken. 

Presently it came into the boy’s mind 
that he had heard a legend of that country 
in which a green chicken played a ter- 
rible part ; she was the herald of floods, 
disease among cattle and a_ pestilence 
among the people. He 
ran to the master of the 
house and humbly made 
full confession. 

‘I assure you,’’ says 
Doré, ‘it took my 
father’s friend more than 
an hour to make those 
simple people believe that 
this green bird had not 
been sent by some evil 
spirit to blight them. 
They only fully believed 
me when they saw my 
palette and the well-nigh 
emptied tube of Veronese 
green.”’ 

«In the month of Sep- 
tember 1847,’’ says Doré 
in his journal, ‘* my par- 
ents were summoned to 
Paris upon important 
business and took me 
with them. Their stay 
was only intended to last 
three weeks.”’ 

Doré began to study 
how he could contrive to 
remain behind and devote 
himself toa career of fine 
arts. His father had op- 
posed his wishes in this 
direction and was deter- 
mined that, like his two 
brothers, he should un- 
dergo ascientific training 
at the Polytechnic school. 

One day, as he was gazing at the 
pictures in Philipon’s window, a happy 
thought struck him. He returned to his 
hotel and dashed off a few caricatures in 
the style of those at which he had been 
looking. With these he returned to the 
shop and presented his drawings to the 
publisher. 

M. Philipon examined them carefully, 
questioned him closely and then sent him 
with a letter to his parents inviting them 
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to call and have a talk about their son. 
They had an interview ; the editor brought 
all the arguments he could cominand to 
vanquish their objections to Gustave's 
making art his profession. Finally he 
obtained their consent for the boy to re- 
main at Paris, Philipon promising to use 
his sketches and pay for them. A con- 
tract was drawn up and signed by both 


BABYLON FALLEN, 


parties, by which Philipon guaranteed 
to accept one cartoon per week, and the 
lad was pledged not to work for any 
other publisher for the period of three 
years. 

We now behold Doré fairly launched 
upon his coveted career, at the age of four- 
teen. ‘The weekly cartoon did not occupy 
much of his time and he spent most of 
it in finishing his studies at the Lycée 
Charlemagne, where he was so fortunate 
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as to have Edmond About and H. Taine 
for fellow collegians. 

The work of caricature, he says, was not 
much to his taste, but that was the only 
specialty of his publisher. Meanwhile 
he was occupied with more serious studies 
in drawing. ‘At last, about the year 
1853,’’ he states, «1 found an excuse to 
free myself from the actualities of comic 
work.”’ 

Among some old friends of his father's 


ANGELS IN THE PLANET MERCURY. 


residing in Paris, Doré found Paul Lacroix, 
the celebrated writer and historian, and he 
relates many interesting incidents respect- 


ing the artist. Hesays Doré seemed only 
to reproduce. <‘‘ His marvellous memory, 
rarely at fault, stood him in the stead of 
studies from nature, and when he needed 
to make any kind of a sketch, classic or 
otherwise, he drew from the boundless 
founts of memory and imagination.”’ 

Lacroix illustrates this point and also 
the rapidity with which Doré worked by 
the following circumstance : 
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One morning M. Templier, a well- 
known publisher, showed Doré a photo- 
graph which he wished to reproduce that 
day in his journal. Doré picked it up, 
looked at it carelessly and laid it on the 
table. He made no reference to it what- 
ever. Soon he went out hurriedly, for- 
getting to take the photograph. At four 
o’clock he met M. Templier, who at once 
asked him for the sketch. ‘‘ Dear me,”’ 
replied Doré, «‘I forgot the photograph ; 

but I will make the sketch at 
once.’’ He picked upa block, 
and in a few moments hand- 
ed an admirable drawing to 
M. Templier. It was an ex- 
cellent reproduction, the only 
change being for the better, 
viz., an indistinct road had 
been clearly and accurately 
indicated in such style as to 
enhance the general effect of 
the picture. He subsequent- 
ly explained that when 
glancing casually at the pict- 
ure he had noticed the road 
as almost a blemish and had 
seen at once how it might be 
improved. 

Publishers talked about 
this incident, friends repeat- 
ed it, and a Parisian paper 
related it. 

Lacroix tells that he in- 
trusted Doré, when a lad of 
sixteen, with the work of il- 
lustrating a new edition in 
four volumes of his books, 
which were to be brought out 
at Du Tacq’s. The publisher 
thought the author was crazy 
to employ the boy, but sent 
him the books. .A week or 
two later Doré called on [a- 

croix, who asked him if he had read, or 
begun to read them. 

‘«Oh,”’ he replied cheerfully, «: I mas- 
tered that in no time, and the blocks are 
all ready !”’ 

‘«“What blocks?” 
‘ready with what?’ 

‘« Your woodcuts,’’ he answered calmly ; 
‘‘they make just 300. Here are some of 
them,’’ as he began to pull them out of 
his pockets, ‘‘and the rest are in a bas- 
ket at the door.”’ 

No wonder the author was 


shouted Lacroix ; 


alarmed. 




















DON QUIXOTE SETTING OUT ON HIS ADVENTURES. 


He hardly dared look atthem. Picking 
up a few, without comment he gave them 
to Doré, saying brusquely : +‘ Take them 
to Du Tacq, and let us see what he de- 
cides.”’ 

After capering and dancing about the 
room like an acrobat, with a cheerful 
‘‘au revoir!’’ Doré suddenly vanished. 

Lacroix says he went to see Du Tacq 
sooner than he would otherwise have 
done, he felt so anxious to know what he 
thought of the drawings. Du Tacq said : 

‘‘T have not words to express myself 
adequately in speaking of such marvels. 
They are all admirable, and some are 
such beautiful specimens of work that I 
have appropriated them and taken them 
home to Madame du Tacq. I did not 
tell Doré this. I asked him if he could 
and would reproduce those particular 
drawings. He readily complied, think- 
ing, no doubt, I was not quite satisfied 
withthem. They are so fine and exqui- 
site that they resemble the figures in a 
Velasquez. I would never allow an en- 
graver to touch them. They are today 
with my wife, framed, covered with glass, 
and hang in the place of honor in my 
salon’ as if they were the rarest works 
of Raphael or Michael Angelo. I have 
had some experience with wood design- 
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ers, but never haveI seen anything in any 
way to compare with the amazing talent 
and precocity of this lad. He has a great 
future before him.’’ 

And thus one might go on, showing 
Doré’s successful progress ; the numer- 
ous volumes he afterward illustrated so 
grandly: Dante, Milton, Rabelais, Lz 
Fontaine, Hood, Tennyson, Don Quixote, 


THE GNARLED MONSTER. 


‘*It resembled the skeleton of a horse, combined with those of 


an ostrich, a whale and a giraffe.” 


the Bible—such a host of other 
Never was there so rapid, success- 
One decade he earned 
One who knew Doré 
well said: «I have seen Gustave earn 
10,000 francs in a single morning.’’ He 
would have only the finest and whitest 
kind of boxwood, and the price of each 
medium-size block was eighty francs ; the 
larger ones were at the same ratio, but, 


Atala, 
books. 
ful, an illustrator. 


7,000,000 francs. 
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when Doré had drawn a sketch on them, 
it is said they were often worth a hundred 
times their weight in gold. 

So long have we lingered over Doré in 
this department of his art that only a 
glance can be taken at his paintings. Al- 
though his first effort in oils was, as we 
have seen, not illustrative of talent, he did 
become very successful after surmounting 

many difficulties, as the Doré gal- 
lery in London is evidence, and 
the world-wide fame of his great 
painting, ‘‘Christ Leaving the 
Preetorium,’’ demonstrates. 

As a painter he also worked 
with astonishing rapidity. M. 
Daubrée relates one instance of 
this. He was with Gustave a few 
days near Chamouni, and the 
scenery was so beautiful that he 
wondered that Doré was not tak- 
ing sketches of it. Heasked him 
laughingly if he did not think 
enough of those scenes to try to 
reproduce them. 

‘*Think enough of them, my 
friend ? Wait and you shall see !”’ 

A day or two later Gustave re- 
mained in his apartment. The 
following morning he invited his 
friend to his room. ‘There, scat- 
tered about, were twenty com- 
pleted sketches, some in oil, 
others in water colors, and all of 
them absolutely faithful reproduc- 
tions of those lovely scenes. Doré 
had painted them all from mem- 
ory within twenty-four hours ! 
He did not need to copy sketches 
from nature or his notebook ; the 


scenery was photographed on his 
brain, and thence transferred to 
the canvas. 

It vexed Doré 
fabulous prices paid to Meissonier 


to hear of the 


and Géréme. One day, on learn- 
ing that the former had been paid 
200,000 francs for a single picture, he broke 
out: «What! a thing like that! Now 
look at me. I can paint; I know I could 
paint better than Meissonier, at any rate. 
Have I ever been paid 200,000 franes for 
anything ? No, andI never shalibe. The 
fact is that no one understands me. I 
shall live and die misunderstood, or never 
comprehended at all, which is worse.”’ 
This shows the artist in a bad humor. 
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He overestimated his talent as a paint- 
er, and France, no doubt, underesti- 
mated it. He won more laurels in Eng- 
land than in his own country. But an 
artist who can paint a score of land- 
scapes in twenty-four hours can well 
afford to sell them at a much smaller 
price than one who devotes months and 
vears to a single picture. 

M. Lacroix relates an incident that 
occurred when Doré was sixteen years 
of age, and has to do with his first real 
paintings. He had then hired a large 
studio in the Rue Monsieur le Prince. 
One day he invited M. Lacroix and his 
mother to visit this room. There they 
found twenty-five enormous canvases. 
Some were landscapes, some interiors 
and one was called «‘ The Saltimbanque 
and his Family.’’ The visitors were 
astonished. ‘Look!’’ he said trium- 
phantly, striking his forehead ; «‘ twen- 
ty-five pictures, all, M. Lacroix, painted 
by me in this studio. Models, forsooth ! 
Your old hobby ! Bah! my mind is my 
model for everything."’ 





THE ENCHANTMENT OF DON QUIXOTE. 
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Those twenty-five large 
canvases had been painted 
in a fortnight’s time. 

A few days later Lacroix 
was again invited to the stu- 
dio. Here he was showna 
canvas two and a half yards 
long and half as high, on 
which was painted a superb 
landscape, charming in light 
and shade, delightful in con- 
ception and excellent in 
color. This great work had 
been suggested by some lines 
Lacroix had quoted from Vir- 
gil, in praise of Doré’s previ- 
ous paintings, and had been 
executed in afew days. La- 
croix responded : «+ Gustave, 
I yield ; you are a genius !"’ 

It will not do to pass by 
Doré as a sculptor. It was 
in 1871 that Doré began work 
in this direction. In 1877 he 
exhibited a superb group in 
the Paris Salon, called «‘ Love 
and Fate.’’ The ideal figure 
of Love is executed « with 
striking boldness and deli- 
cate finish. Like most of 
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this artist’s creations, it was characterized 
by imagination and originality.”’ 

The following year a group called «« La 
Gloire’’ was sent tothe Salon. This oc- 


cupied the place of honor in the garden 
where all the sculpture sent to the Salon 
is exhibited. 

The bronze group, ‘‘ Time Cutting the 


THE GIANT ANTAZUS LOWERING VIRGIL AND DANTE INTO THE ABYSS 
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Thread of Life,’’ is another highly poetical 
and original composition ; and a more am- 
bitious work, ‘‘ La Danse,”’ is called «a 
masterpiece of sculpture.”’ 

A monumental vase, shown at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878, is described as a very 
unique and exquisite work of art. It is 
called «‘ The Poem of the Vine.’’ It is in 
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the form of an Italian flask, colossal in 
size, and the story of the vine is told alle- 
gorically by numerous figures; « fauns, 
nymphs, cherubs and roses mingle in one 
luxuriant harmonious mass. Babies clasp 
the foot of the pedestal ; cupids crown the 
neck of the flask ; heavy-laden vines cling 
and droop with a wealth of fruit and a 
world of imagery ; the sculpt- 
ured creatures live, move and 
speak ; the flowers waft rich 
perfumes, the grapes a faint 
aroma.”’ 

Into this work Doré put his 
‘‘highest aspirations and 
fondest hopes; he labored 
night and day, sure of his 
inspiration and happy in his 
fancy.’’ Hecould not fashion 
this so rapidly as he did the 
sketches on the block and 
the landscapes on the canvas. 
Several months were devoted 
to its execution, yet who else 
could have completed it with- 
inayear? It is estimated that 
the vase cost Doré more than 
60,000 francs. 

The last work of this char- 
acter from his hand is the 
monument to Alexandre Du- 
mas, erected in the Avenue 
de Villiers, Paris, November 
4, 1884. 

A committee of gentlemen 
came to Doré and spoke of 
their intention to erect a 
statue to the celebrated writ- 
er. Knowing how busy he 
was they did not venture to 
ask him to send in a design. 
The next day, however, to 
their surprise Doré sent them 
a sketch, and it was unani- 
mously adopted. Doré, with 
a noble generosity, offered to 
be the sculptor and present 
the monument to the city. 
Such a gift was thankfully 
accepted, and in a few weeks a fine cast 
stood in his studio. The central figure 
represents Dumas, laurel crowned, sitting 
in his toga-like working dress, pen in 
hand. The pedestal is embellished with 
figures of personages who play leading 
parts in the author's works, 

Doré worked from love of work, refus- 
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ing the handsome remuneration urged 
upon him. Sad to relate, he did not live 
to see the monument in its place. The 
death of his mother, combined with over- 
work, broke his strong constitution. His 
health failed for several months, but he 
did not wholly give up work until the 
last. 

He made two sketches on the Friday 
before his death ; Saturday he went to his 
studio but remained only a short time. 
Soon after he entered his bedroom he fell 
to the floor. The faithful old nurse ran 
to him ; then cried out for help. A phy- 
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sician was sent for. Doré felt that the end 
was near, and his great work, illustrating 
Shakespeare, was left undone, but if he 
could only live to see his statue of Du- 
mas placed it would be a great satisfac- 
tion. 

He was very anxious about it. And 
the first words he spoke when he awoke 
on Sunday morning were to ask if the 
casters had brought the palms for the base 
of the statue to Dumas, and he was an- 
noyed when told that they had not. A 
little past midnight he was at rest, Janu- 
ary 22, 1883. 


DON QUIXOTE IN HIS LIBRARY 


“A world of disorderly notions picked out of his books, crowded into his 
imagination.” 








HIS HOURS OF LABOR, AND THE NATIONAL LEGIS- 
LATION NECESSARY FOR HIS PROSPERITY. 


By ABNER L. FRAZER, OF MILFORD, OHIO. 


Some months since the Cosmopolitan offered two prizes, 
amounting to $400, one for the best essay by a farmer's 
daughter “ descriptive of farm life, with suggestions as lo the 
ways of making farm life attractive and happy ;*’ the other 
for the best article by the farmer on ** ‘he needs of the farmer, 
his hours of labor, and the national legislation necessary for 
his pone ity.” Avery large number of manuscripts were 
received in the competition, making the task of decision 
long and difficult. Thecommittee, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen 
and the Editor of the Cosmopolitan, ewarted the prize in 
the first instance to Miss Jennie E. Hooker of McCutchan- 
ville, Indiana, whose essay was published in the April num- 








ber of the Cosmopolitan, and in the second to the writer whose name appears above. 
most interesting one, and of vital importance to the welfare of the country. 


The subject is a 
It is a source of regret that 


more than one of the ably written articles received cannot be given here. 


yw Ss our country generally is pros- 

perous, and rapidly growing in 
population and wealth, it is an abnormal 
condition of affairs that agriculture, which 
has always been recognized as the basis of 
prosperity and wealth, should send up its 


wail of depression. The situation affords 
an interesting problem whether farmers 
generally are suffering more than men in 
other occupations. Merchants also com- 
plain of short profits and unremunerative 
business, and published reports show their 
failures. To what extent present social 
demands and increased expenses of living 
and labor, together with less productive- 
ness of soil, enter into this question, is 
worthy of more consideration than can be 
given here. Certain it is, that the whole 
social plane and style of living is on a 
higher level than in the days of our pioneer 
forefathers, and farmers cannot be expect- 
ed to drag behind the advancement of 
other classes. Yet, with all of the com- 
plaining there are farmers who prosper. 
They are thrifty and enterprising men, 


some of whom have undertaken new 
modes and objects of farming, and withal 
have sufficient capital to conduct their 
business advantageously. Others accu- 
mulate dollars by excessive toil and the 
foregoing of home comforts; it being 
simply a question whether the man finds 
greater pleasure in accumulating wealth 
than in comfortable surroundings and 
social and intellectual enjoyment. 

While considering the question of ag- 
ricultural conditions, the fact cannot 
be overlooked that, industrially, great 
changes are transpiring in that central 
portion of our country east of the Missis- 
sippiriver. Once it was «‘ the West,’’ and 
its Virgin soil yielded prolific crops which 
lured the farmers of that day to neglect 
replacing by fertilization the exhaustion 
of continued cropping. With the western 
spread of empire, enterprising farmers— 
the pioneers of productive civilization— 
found in the broad prairies and extended 
plains west of the Mississippi cheaper 
lands and virgin soils,and the longitude of 
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uring will be less 
profitable than at 
present and farming 
will be more profit- 
able. Meantime, 
what shall farmers © 
do? 

Before proceeding 
further, let us settle 
an important prelim- 
inary question. 
What is and what 
will be the condition 
of the farmer of this 
country? Is he the 
typical ‘honest 
farmer’’ that city 
people talk about; 
ignorant as to gen- 
eral information, so- 
cial courtesies and 
the world’s affairs ; 
a mere drudge from 
sunrise until dark ; 
the coarse, ungainly 
fellow who may bea 

‘“PARMERS GENERALLY HAVE NOT BEEN ACCUMULATING A FORTUNE.”’ diamond, but has no 

polish? City people 
supply moved westward. Incompensation who thus estimate « farmers’’ know little 
for-loss in grain production, the central about them. Let them attend « Farmers’ 
area found wealth in coal, iron, petroleum Clubs’’ and « Institutes ’’ and other meet- 
and gas ; and, asshown by the recent cen- ings, and be instructed by the practical 
sus, the rural population has commenced knowledge and common sense which is 
moving to the towns and cities, and man- there brought out. In cultivation of the 
ufacturing is rapidly increasing. This, no soil, and care of live stock, probably no oc- 
doubt, is the natural course of adjustment cupation requires more varied knowledge 
which growing population and weakened than farming. With such intelligence and 
soils necessitate. In course of time the occupation there is genuine refinement, 
equilibrium will be somewhat adjusted, and with wealth there will be luxury and 
and the problem, what shall farmers do elegance. The tiller of the soil will be not 
and produce, will be settled. Increased only the «honest farmer,’’ but the intel- 
manufacturing and consequent growth of ligent gentleman. Hewill dignify and be 
towns by multiplying manufacturing con- honored by the labor with head and hand 
sumers, and reducing the number of pro- which will give him health and wealth ; 
ducing farmers, will adjust the question of and his home will be graced with comfort 
supply and demand. These handmaids andrefinement. There are farmers of this 
. of necessity and wealth, agriculture and kind now, and their numbers will increase. 
manufacturing, go together; manufact- Such improved conditions come of steady 
urers must be fed and farmers’ wants growth, they are not madetoorder. But 
must be supplied. Combinethese in equi- it is safe to say that, among the evolutions 
table proportion, and their products can of the future, the developments in agri- 
be produced at minimum cost and sold culture and the condition of farmers will 
at remunerative profit. The process of be no less, at least, than those of any other 
equalization is going on, but meantime industry. 
agriculture suffers, because it is in excess. The needs of such people are more than 
When the adjustment is naturally estab- the primitive log cabin and the forest. 
lished, the probability is that manufact- Yet, on an average farm, as usually culti- 
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vated, it is hardly possible to accumulate 
wealth rapidly ; for if it comes.at all it 
will arrive by slow accretions. 

Among the first conditions of success- 
‘ful farming, as in other occupations, is 
contentment with the business, its envi- 
ronment and results. Dissatisfaction 
with condition and surroundings is always 
a bane to success. Skilful use of imple- 
ments is essential, not only for what the 
farmer can do himself, but that he may 
intelligently direct his employes. But 
this does not- imply that the use of ‘tools 
is all of farming. Far from it. Tools 
must be used not only deftly but intelli- 
gently. For this 
special knowl- 
edge is required, 
based upon gen- 
eral intelli- 
gence. The ju- 
dicious care of 
live stock re- 
quires some 
knowledge of 
their anatomy, 
physiology and 
medicines. So, 
too, in the care 
and use of the 
soil. Chemical 
analysis of soils 
may sometimes 
be advanta- 
geously made to 
determine the 
required _ treat- 
ment and ferti- 
lization. Andin 
the many var- 
ied departments 
which are comprised in farming, constant 
drafts are made upon the most extensive 
fund of knowledge and practical common 
sense. Hence the necessity and advan- 
tage of the liberal endowment by Congress 
of agricultural colleges. It is lamentable 
that these colleges have been comparative- 
ly little used, either because the state has 
not faithfully administered the generous 
donation of the general government, or the 
sons and daughters of farmers have not 
taken advantage of their opportunities. 

Farmers’ clubs, institutes, granges, alli- 
ances, fairs and such organizations have 
long been found to be excellent educa- 
tors, and consequently help on the gen- 


** GOOD SCHOOLS ARE NOT TO BE OVERLOOKED.”’ 
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eral movement for better farming. Some 
one of these societies should be organized 
in every neighborhood and supported by 
every farmer. They are to the farmer 
what the exchange is to the merchant, or 
the club to the lawyer or doctor, or the 
union to the manufacturer and mechanic. 
Frequent comparison of experience is in- 
structive and beneficial ;. and thé social 
opportunities vary the routine of daily 
work. 

Besides the educational and social ob- 
ject of these societies, the tendency now 
favors extension of their influence, and 
efforts are being made by some of them 
for more thor- 
ough organiza- 
tion into local, 
county, state 
and national so- 
cieties. The ef- 
ficiency of the 
local societies 
will be increased 
without impair- 
ing their indi- 
viduality, and 
the organi- 
zations will 
strengthen and 
infuse energy 
into the entire 
system. AIl- 
ready agricul- 
tural organ- 
izations and 
conventions, in 
all parts of the 
nation, have 
expressed, 
in clear and 
decided language, both their personal 
needs and political opinions, especially 
on new issues. On some of these ques- 
tions national and state legislation has 
already been adopted. Whatever has 
been the cause, and what will be the re- 
sult of this popular movement, it indicates 
unrest. At all events, it is in sympathy 
with the almost universal policy of class 
organization ; and farmers are constrained 
to unite for mutual protection and ad- 
vancement. When trusts and combina- 
tions of various interests monopolize trade 
and concentrate capital for usurious profit, 
necessity compels counter organization 
for effectual resistance. When farmers 

















are unified, they, representing the domi- 
nant industry of our land, will step for- 
ward in strength as the defenders of indi- 
vidual and public rights. Their present 
efforts in some localities tend toward an 
independent political party, but gener- 
ally farmers are content to rely upon ex- 
isting parties for needed legislation. They 
may require new planks in party plat- 
forms, and peradventure a new party may 
supplant one of the old ones. In either 
event, it is hoped that the politics of our 
country will be infused with purer blood 
and higher motives. 
Heretofore farmers, like 
too many other people, 
have voted their party 
ticket as it was given 
them by the party man- 
agers; but now they 
purpose to assert them- 
selves, and demand, 
among other things, 












‘‘NOW THEY PROPOSE TO ASSERT THEMSELVES.” 


that the small percentage of farmers in 
national and state legislatures shall be in- 
creased in ratio with their great numbers. 
The enormous consolidation of railroads, 
and combinations of capital, manufacturers 
and great landed estates, will inevitably 
culminate in reaction and revolution ; and 
it behooves all classes of people to be pre- 
pared for the contest. Gigantic monop- 
olies are against wholesome public policy 
and individual rights, and their suppres- 
sion will be demanded and effected by 
popular outcry. As a conservative in- 
fluence and potential power complete or- 
ganization of farmers is demanded, that 
they may voice public sentiment in the 
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surely coming revolution, forced upon 
the public by monopolists and extortion- 
ate combinations. There is neither agra- 
rianism,. socialism, nor anarchism in 
this ; it is merely forecasting the inevita- 
ble issue which monopolists should fore- 
see and our statesmen provide against. 

Capital is required in farming as in 
other business. Thesimple plant, includ- 
ing land and buildings, a plough, harrow 
and horse, may enable a hard-working, 
close manager and rigid economist to make 
a living; but to farm advantageously 
and profitably, and live com- 
fortably, requires capital. 
Horses, cows, sheep and hogs 
are necessary and profitable, 
and implements and labor- 
saving machinery in house, 
barn, field and garden are re- 
quired to reduce work to a 
minimum; and in buying 
what is needed and hold- 
ing crops for advantageous 
sales, money is indispensa- 
ble. 

A comfortable house sur- 
rounded with well-kept lawn, 
shrubs and flowers, and a 
kitchen garden with abun- 
dance of vegetables and small 
fruits, are essential for eco- 
nomical and comfortable liv- 
ing. Such surroundings tone 
up the man, stimulate his 
ambition, make him enjoy 
and appreciate his home, in- 
spire him with zest in his 
business, and help him to se- 
cure success. The influence 
and importance of such ‘sur- 
roundings are too little considered and 
appreciated. 

Good schools cannot be overlooked. 
They require good teachers, and teachers 
are worthy of good salaries. A teacher 
whose greatest recommendation is «‘ small 
pay”’ is the most extravagant thing in 
the township. An incompetent teacher 
wastes the valuable time of every pupil, 
and no child or parent can afford such 
waste. Asarule, “the best is the cheap- 
ent,”’ 

Intelligent and judicious farming is per- 
haps the greatest need of the times. Con- 
tinued ‘‘cropping”’ east of the Mississippi, 
without judicious cultivation and fertiliza- 
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tion, has impaired the soils ; anda similar 
coursein the West will produce like results. 
Intelligent farming is required to improve 
these lands; and it is quite possible to 
increase their productive power from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. Thus im- 
proved, a small farm will be more profitable 
than a largerand morecostly one, because 
of the smaller investment, and because 
increased crops per acre imply reduced 
cost per bushel. Demand will indicate the 
crop; and vegetables, fruits, poultry, bees 
and the dairy may be more profitable than 
grains. Whatever is marketed, have it of 
the best. Earn personal and neighborhood 
reputation in this regard. Of butter it may 
be said that notwithstanding its manufact- 
ure on every farm and its general use, few 
farmers’ wives understand the importance 
of its preparation, or are willing to give 
necessary care in its manufacture; hence 
the condemnation and low price of dairy 
butter. On theother hand, the excellence 
and uniformity of the best creamery butter 
has established its high character. Itisa 


fact, however, that the best butter is made 
in the home churn by an intelligent and 
painstaking dairymaid. Such butter has 


a delicacy of flavor which is impaired in 
wholesale manufacture by machinery. 
Connoisseurs readily detect this peculiar 
excellence. A reformation in butter mak- 
ing on farms is demanded by the public, 
and is required for farmers’ profits. 
Probably no class of manual toilers have 
so many working hours as farmers. While 
operatives in many industries have se- 
cured a reduction from ten to eight hours’ 
labor per day, farmers continue to work 
from twelve to fifteen hours daily in sum- 
mer, and nine to twelve in winter. Al- 


““THE AMERICAN FARMER NEEDS NO ARISTOCRACY.” 
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though there is some labor-saving machin- 
ery on every farm, its purpose is more to 
save expense than time. The tendency, 
however, is toward fewer working hours. 
With the investment in farm plant, and 
grain, cattle, etc., constantly growing and 
multiplying, and with labor-saving ma- 
chinery, farmers ought not to be compelled 
to work more hours than other breadwin- 
ners. With their equable life, and exercise 
in open air, farmers ought to live longer 
than other classes of men. But vital 
statistics show otherwise ; and while the 
average of human life is about thirty-three 
and a half years, farmers rank fifth in 
the list of occupations. Whether this is 
the result of overwork, or of unnecessary 
exposure, or of inability to resist acute 
disease, or any other special cause, the 
writer does not undertake to settle. In 
remodelling the manner of farming, and 
of personal work and living, working 
hours will be adjusted upon 
intelligent and sanitary prin- 
ciples, and to the advantage 
of farmers in shorter labor 
hours and lengthened life. 
The law enacted by Con- 
gress and some state legisla- 
tures, within a few years, to 
protect the public against the 
monopoly and extortion of 
powerful trusts and combina- 
tions of wealth, and the man- 
ufacture and sale of spurious 
and adulterated food, will re- 
quire amendments, and the 
vigilant power of the govern- 




















ments must be exerted for their enforce- 
ment. The full effect of the organization 
of powerful monopolies in this country is 
not yet manifest ; our nation is too young, 
and their growth too recent, to show their 
full possibilities. Omnerous as their exac- 
tions may be to individuals, 

their greatest danger will be 

political. The first inten- 

tion of their organization -) 
was for an honest advan- , 
tagein business. Butavar- 
ice knows no bounds, and f\ 
as they developed and f 
strengthened, new fields \: \ 
opened and opportunities \,\° 
multiplied; accumulated \ 
wealth must be invested 
and greed must be satisfied, 
even at the expense of indi- 
viduals and the 
public. Such con- 
cerns, powerful in 


**CONCENTRATED WEALTH OPPRESSES 
THE PEOPLE, CORRUPTS LEGISLA- 
TORS AND DEBASES OUR POLITICS.”’ 


energy and enormous wealth, 
with the inspiring motive of 
money getting and the power which it 
controls, seek only the main chance, re- 
gardless of the sufferers. And it has been 
charged that, to accomplish their ends, 
they do not hesitate to corrupt and control 
legislatures. It is no secret that legisla- 
tors are furnished with railroad passes ; 
and so flagrant is this cheap corruption 
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that in some states laws have been enacted 
to prohibit the giving of railway passes— 
however much good such laws do! Ob- 
serving people know how easily great cor- 
porations and moneyed monopolists can 
obtain whatever legislation they require, 
and how difficult it 

da is for the people to 
4 secure adverse leg- 
islation to restrain 
such corporations. 
And, not content 
y, with controlling 
\) legislatures for their 
pecuniary interests, 
newspapers have 
publicly charged 
that some enormous 
moneyed corpora- 
tions have entered 
the political field in 
support of special 
party measures, and 
even in the election 
of United States 
senators. With 
moneyed powers so 
atrocious in busi- 
ness and in politics, 
it is little wonder 
that socialism, ag- 
rarianism and even 
anarchism find fol- 
lowers in their ter- 
rible alternatives. 
We boast of wealth, 
and are proud that 
ours is the richest 
of all the nations ; 
but if concentrated 
wealth oppresses 
the people, corrupts 
legislators* and de- 
bases our politics, 
it is high time that 
we look at the con- 

» sequences, for his- 
tory repeats itself, 
and the germs of de- 
struction of our free institutions may nes- 
tle in gold, stocks and bonds, when in un- 
scrupulous hands. As business men and 
patriots, farmers are interested equally 
with other citizens in this important ques- 
tion, not only becauseof the extortions 
of trusts, but also on account of the dan- 
gerous possibilities of enormous wealth. 
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“SOME MAY EVEN HAVE TO SUCCUMB => “if 
TO CIRCUMSTANCES.” 


oo 
Hence the continued condemnation by 
farmers of monopolies, and their demand 
for timely legislation, to control and sup- 
press such powers before they become too 
many and too strong. 

The same fact applies to the amassing 
of great bodies of land by few owners. It 
is contrary to the policy and spirit of ou: 
free institutions. Farmers should own the 
land they cultivate, and it is not desira- 
ble that their farms be excessively large. 
Ownership of the land induces to its im- 
provement; and a large number of owners 
and cultivators of small farms insures the 
best population—people who, because of 
ownership of their homes, are patriotic, 
intelligent and conservative. Great land 
owners, like great wealth holders, will as- 
sert the importance of their possessions, 
and claim superiority and lordship over the 
less favored, and so an aristocracy of land 
and money will be built up. There is too 
much of this already. American farmers 
want no aristocracy in this country, and 
they ask for legislation to prohibit the sale 
and holding of large tracts of land, espe- 
cially by foreigners. 


Farmers need stringent legislation by 
Congress and state legislatures, to protect 
themselves and the public against adul- 
terated and spurious butter, cheese, lard 
and food generally. This matter has had 
some legislative attention, but the evil is 
not yetsuppressed. Asa matter of course 
people cannot justly be prohibited from 
making and selling and buying and eat- 
ing oleomargarine or any other stuff that 
is not poisonous. It may suit the palates 
and pockets of some people. But farm- 
ers insist that, when oleomargarine or 
such fabrications are put on the market 
and sold, they be honestly marked and 
sold for what they are, and be not im- 
posed on the public as genuine butter, 
or what they are not. We object to the 
fraud, as well as to the article. The fat 
of animals, however manipulated, can- 
not be made into genuine cream butter, 
and honesty demands that it be sold for 
what it is. So with lard. A compound 
of sixty per cent. cotton-seed oil, twenty 
per cent. tallow, eighteen per cent. lard, 
and two per cent. water, is very far from 
being genuine lard, and it is a fraud to 
sell itas such. Farmers make pure and 
genuine butter from cream, and pure and 
genuine lard from hog fat, and claim pro- 
tection against fraud and imposition, in 
the name and for the benefit of the public, 
as well as of themselves. Not only is this 
demand for honesty and pure food for our 
home consumption, but also for foreign 
trade. A few years ago we were building 
up a profitable foreign trade for butter, 
cheese and lard, which amounted, in the 
year ending June 30, 1885, to 18,953,990 
pounds of butter, valued at $2,958,457. 
Cheese, 111,992,990 pounds, valued at $r0,- 
444,409. Lard, 283,216,339 pounds, valued 
at $22,595,219. The three years following, 
the export of butter fell off over fifty per 
cent. In four years the export of cheese de- 
clined over thirty per cent. During these 
years the export of lard varied but little. 
As a result of legislation and diplomatic 
interposition in favor of pure food, and 
its foreign sale, the exports of these arti- 
cles have materially increased ; amount- 
ing, for the year ending June 30, 1890, 
butter, 27,748,042 pounds ; cheese, 95,376,- 
053 pounds ; lard, 471,083,598 pounds ; ag- 
gregating a value of $53,584,000, against 
$33,372,000, when under the influence 
of dishonest adulterations. Farmers are 
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entitled to the credit of this improve- 
ment, through their agitation against 
imposition in spurious and adulterated 
food. 

Legislation is also needed to suppress 
the monopolizing efforts of aggregated 
wealth endeavoring to control the markets 
for cattle, grain, etc., both in the buying 
and selling. Also to suppress gambling 
in grain and other products through « fut- 
ures ’’ and ‘‘ options.’’ 


As to the tariff, farmers seek no advan-- 


tage over other people; but a protective 
tariff having been adopted as a policy 
of this country, if it yields the benefits 
claimed by its friends, farmers ask that 
they share the protective benefits, equally 
with other classes. While our home mar- 
kets consume ninety-two per cent. of 
our agricultural products, and it is there- 
fore wise to build up home markets, there 
remains a surplus of eight per cent. which 
must be marketed abroad. To secure the 
best foreign markets, arrangements of 
equitable reciprocity of trade with other 
nations should be effected: particularly 
is this desirable with our neighbors south 
of us. Reciprocity in trade with all na- 
tions and the consummation of Mr. 
Blaine’s projected confederation of com- 
mercial interests with the Latin-American 
states are measures of great importance 
to farmers, and our national legislation 
and foreign diplomacy should spare no 
honorable efforts to secure them at the 
earliest possible day. 
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In many states legislation is required 
to reduce taxes by reduction of salaries 
paid state and county officers. While 
public officers should be well paid in order 
to secure the best service, there is no 
good reason why they should be paid sal- 
aries which amount, in two to four years, 
to more money than the average farmer 
can make in a lifetime. Then, with read- 
justed tax laws, so that all property shall 
be honestly returned and fairly placed on 
the duplicates, and mortgaged property 
shall not pay double taxes, the now bur- 
densome taxes under which farmers 
groan could be greatly reduced. 

Looking forward, the prospect for farm- 
ers is hopeful. Relief may not be imme- 
diate, especially to those who are burdened 
with debt. Some may even have to suc- 
cumb to circumstances, and the entire 
transformation may require more than 
a generation ; but the conditions of pros- 
perity in this country are so great and 
manifold that it will be impossible for an 
interest as important as agriculture not 
to share in the general prosperity. The 
farmer of the future will be a different 
man to the farmer of the past ; laboring 
less arduously, farming more intelligently, 
surrounded with reasonable prosperity, 
and exercising his political privileges 
honestly and conscientiously, his labor 
will be honorable, dignified and product- 
ive; and agriculture and farmers will 
occupy the rank to which they are so em- 
inently entitled. 
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HOROLD went daily 
to the New Pinako- 
thek in the hope of catch- 
ing a glimpse of Elfreda. 
But in the first place the 
large canvas shielded her 
from observation, and in 
the second place her lynx- 
eyed father, whom the 
American just now shrank 
from tackling, was a most 
formidable Cerberus. Ac- 
cordingly he had to con- 
tent himself with the 
knowledge that whatever 
thraldom she endured she 
was yet not too broken in 
spirit to be interested in 
her work. And in spite 
of all barriers which si- 
lence and tyranny inter- 
posed between them, a 
sweet assurance stole into 
Thorold's heart that El- 
freda knew how he felt to- 
ward her, and reciprocated 
his feeling. It may have 
been a lover’s illusion ; 
but for all that he could 
not banish the impression 
that she understood him, 
and suffered under the des- 
potism which kept them 
apart. 
He could afford under 
these circumstances to 
school his patience and 
seek consolation in the 
work which began more 
and more to absorb his attention. This 
Christ in which he meant to embody the 
sublimest ideal which he was capable of 
conceiving grew under his hands and 
assumed an independent personality, as 
it were, apart from him. There was an 
ecstasy in perpetually striving for this 
lofty expression; in the endeavor to gain a 
spiritual insight that might lend a subtle 
inspiration, worthy of so noble a subject. 
For Thorold had utterly rejected his past 





attitude of superior, independent creation, 
based only upon observation. The grand 
painters of old—the tender, virginal Fra 
Angelico, the massive and heroic Michael 
Angelo, the noble and glorious Raphael 
—had attained the dizzy heights upon 
which they stood, not by mere dry 
technical skill, but by a loftiness of soul 
which enabled them to rise like the 
three disciples on the Mount of Transfig- 
uration with Christ, and commune there 




















with the immortal spirits of Moses and 
Elias. 

The love which filled Thorold’s heart, 
which ran ‘like a quickening fire through 
his veins and tingled in his brain with a 
fine delirium, seemed daily to be expand- 
ing his being, purifying his vision, and 
pouring a divine fertility of thought into 
his mind. How rich, how splendid, how 
happy was life! For the most exquisite 
happiness of love does not consist in pos- 
session, but in the rapturous anticipation 
and panting aspiration. The winged pulse, 
the kindling brain, the deep stirrings of 
unutterable things, the ecstatic flashes of 
sublime insight—all that glorious tumult 
of soul that tunes us up and makes us 
live and thrill in every fibre—that is the 
acme of human felicity, the heavenly ful- 
ness of being foreshadowed, a faint reflec- 
tion and an unmistakable prophecy of the 
immortality that awaits us. When you 
have experienced this, when your beloved, 
be she worthy or unworthy, has rendered 
you this inestimable service, all else is of 
small moment. No; keep the prose of 
life away as long as you can from so ex- 
quisite a relation. Whether you win her 
or lose her, she has been yours, and you 
may always keep her young and pure and 
fair like the Attic shapes of immortal 
youth upon the Grecian urn of Keats. 

Thorold, while his creative frenzy last- 
ed, was able to take this view. The finest 
essence of his passion somehow sharpened 
his senses, deepened his vision, and gave 
a finer point to his touch while working. 
The glorious form that grew before him 
upon the canvas seemed so instinct with 
life that sometimes it would not have sur- 
prised him if (like Pygmalion'’s Galatea) 
it had begun to breathe and float away 
from him. For it was not wholly the 
Christ he had meant to portray when he 
put aside his first crude effort—the Christ 
of Inexperience as he called it. This was 
the Christ of Love, full of tenderness and 
noble compassion. But something unpre- 
meditated, that was finer than all he had 
planned and pondered—a divine afflatus 
that imparted to the Saviour’s features a 
haunting and mysterious beauty—affected 
him like an invisible halo, a radiance 
which was like a ray of the spirit break- 
ing through and mingling with the ma- 
terial substance. 

Thorold walked to the music of the 
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spheres when the full significance of this 
achievement burst upon him. He had 
never experienced so pure and lofty a joy, 
nor had he dreamed that an emotion so 
transcendently sweet was communicable 
through the coarse network through 
which the soul's sensations vibrate into 
consciousness. He was marching up and 
down upon the floor, stopping every now 
and then to contemplate his work and 
add a well-considered touch, when he was 
startled by the sound of knocking at his 
door. He had requested the servant to 
deny him to all cailers, and was therefore 
by no means pleasantly surprised, when 
the door was opened and Von Klenze en- 
tered. 

“Ah !?’ he said, removing his hat and 
extending his hand with a courteous bow, 
‘‘T am fortunate to find you in. I hope I 
am not interrupting your work. Pray, 
don’t allow yourself to be disturbed ; you 
can work on while I talk.’’ 

Ballington, remembering his own most 
inopportune call upon Von Klenze, could 
not possibly take exception te his return- 
ing it, and curbing his impatience he 
begged his visitor to be seated. 

‘Ah, I see, we are yet in the chrysalis 
stage of ambition,’’ the artist observed, 
stationing himself in front of the picture 
and viewing it attentively. «« Yes, yes; 
we all have to pass through that period 
before we get to amount to anything.”’ 

He cast an amicably inquiring glance 
upon the American, as if he expected him 
to acquiesce in this judgment. He evi- 
dently did not dream that the subject of 
his criticism was ready to tear his hair. 

‘«It is well that youth should dare,’’ he 
went on, as if he were thinking aloud ; 
‘‘as your poet Browning says: 

‘ For it is better youth 

Should strive, through acts uncouth, 

Toward making, than repose on aught found 

mede.’”’ 

He turned again his handsome face to- 
ward Thorold, as if expecting some ex- 
pression of assent. To the latter there 
was something almost diabolical in his 
calm severity and absence of illusion. An 
intense dislike, no less irresistible than the 
former attraction, took possession of him. 
If this fine military aristocrat had lost his 
own idols, why must he come here and 
shatter those of his poor neighbor? For 
it seemed a foregone conclusion to Bal- 
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“THE LARGE CANVAS SHIELDE 
VATION.”’ 
lington’s excited mind that he had come 
with malice aforethought to spoil his mood 
and chill his enthusiasm. Perhaps Von 
Klenze caught some gleam of a suspicion 
of this sort ; for after having contemplated 
the picture for a while with apparent in- 
terest, he continued in his cool and meas- 
ured tones : 

«* You'll pardon me if I fail to make al- 
lowance for your mood. ‘The fact is, I was 
seized with a desire to see the picture that 
was the outcome of such a fine frenzy as I 
found you in the night, or rather the morn- 
ing, you did me the honor to call upon me. 
The thing that a man finds worth living 
for, even a year, unless it be a woman, 
would alwayscommand a certain interest.”’ 


D HER FROM OBSER- 


«And you 
find now,’’ 
Thorold burst 
forth: with a ve- 
hemence which 
he succeeded 
only partially in 
controlling, 
‘¢ you find—that 
. the thing— 
wasn’t worth 
the trouble ?’’ 
‘* Not exactly 
that. But, as I 
told you long 
ago, you are so 
very young — enviably, 
delightfully young.” 

‘‘ Which is but another 
way of saying that I am 
an ass !”’ 

‘No, not precisely,” 
Von Klenze rejoined with 
an air of fine discrimina- 
tion ; ‘‘a man whois an 
ass is precluded from de- 

veloping into anything else. You are 
not thus precluded.”’ 

Bursting into a great lugubrious 
guffaw, Thorold took a turn on the 
floor, flourishing his heels and strik- 
ing them hard against the floor. 

‘‘I ought perhaps to be more ex- 
plicit,”’ the visitor proceeded in an’ 
informing, explanatory way. ‘As 
long as aman is subject to frenzies, 
relies upon inspiration and that sort 
of thing, he will never accomplish 
anything of enduring worth. A good 
night’s sleep untroubled by dreams, 
a cold shower-bath on waking, anda light, 
easily digestible breakfast induce the 
proper mood, the only proper inspiration 
for excellent work. Distrust above all 
things that misty exaltation of feeling 
to which you seem so prone. It clouds 
your thought, and without clear thought 
no good work is possible.’’ 

It seemed all so eminently rational, and 
yet something in Thorold’s soul cried out 
against it, pronouncing it the rankest 
heresy. This Apollo-like man, whose face 
and form nature could never have made 
except in an inspired moment, how could 
he disbelieve in inspiration? .But, to be 
sure, it was one of his charms to appear 
utterly unconscious of his good looks. 














He was too fine, too distingué, to exhibit 
so petty a weakness as vanity. There 
was that simplicity and naturalness in his 
demeanor which are the results of the very 
highest breeding. But, strange to say, the 
face which to Thorold had represented the 
perfection of masculine beauty began, in 
the pause that followed the above recorded 
observations, to reveal a subtle defect. 

«Tt is a Germanic Apollo, but in plas- 
ter, not in marble,’’ he reflected to himself. 
«« The beautiful mask is just a trifle heavy, 
lacks the divine afflatus—the breath of 
intense, palpitating life.’’ 

His thought reverted quickly to Elfreda, 
who supplied the most exquisite contrast 
conceivable to the mere physical magnifi- 
cence of Von Klenze. Her sweet face had 
that breath of the spirit, that touch of 
other-worldly radiance which lingered like 
a joy in the memory, incapable of defini- 
tion or analysis. 

Von Klenze, after having explained in 
his clear and intelligent manner his ob- 
jections to Thorold’s style of art (which 
he admitted was no longer Pilotism), and 
pointed out a few technical errors, seized 
his hat and rose to take his leave. 

‘«« By the way,”’ he said, resting his eyes 
upon Thorold with a sort of searching 
seriousness, ‘‘I have learned by chance 
that you have as yet made no preparation 
for our duel. Permit me to say to you in 
all friendliness that, being an officer, I 
should be hauled up before the Ehrenge- 
richt if I failed to insist upon it. But, 
candidly, I have no desire to fight with a 
man whocan’t defend himself. Why don’t 
you take lessons? Why don’t you prac- 
tise ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, what is the use? ’’ cried the Amer- 
ican recklessly. ‘I never could learn 
enough in six months to beat you.’’ 

‘« Well, then, with pistols you certainly 
could not. Frankly, I might make an 
end of you without being at all murder- 
ously inclined. It is, of course, entirely 
unparliamentary for me to advise you in 
this matter. But I fought all through the 
war with France, and you surely will not 
suspect me of cowardice. Tell me, what 
is your objection to swords? Don’t sup- 
pose I am patronizing you, if I give you a 
few points. With a sword I couldn’t pos- 


sibly kill you or do you serious harm, un- 
less I wanted to. 
want to.”’ 


And you know I don’t 
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This came as near to cordiality as any- 
thing Von Klenze had ever uttered, and if 
he had said it immediately on entering 
the chances are that his antagonist would 
have done justice to his sentiments and 
accepted his proposition with thanks. But 
in Thorold’s sensitive soul the criticism of 
his picture was still rankling, and he felt 
in duty bound to look upon a man who 
could so cruelly cut his work to pieces as 
a personal enemy. Though life was inef- 
fably sweet now in the hope it held out to 
him, he could not humiliate himself so far 
as to accept the chances of saving it from 
the hands of a man who thought so lightly 
of him as did Von Klenze. 

Accordingly he bowed his visitor out 
with a certain tragic magnificence, and 
purposely failed to see the hand which was 
extended to him. The more annoyed he 
was, therefore, when Von Klenze, after 
having reached the first landing of the 
stairs, returned and with the same admi- 
rable composure seized him by the arm. 

‘I hope you will forgive my persist- 
ence,’’ he said ; «‘ but I confess this whole 
matter is very odious to me. I have got 
a pistol here. Perhaps you have got some- 
thing we can shoot at. With your per- 
mission I would like to give you a little 
exhibition of my marksmanship.” 

««Oh, certainly ; why not?’’ Thorold re- 
sponded with studied lightness. «I have 
got lots of my pictures—finished and un-* 
finished. We can shoot at them.” 

‘‘Very well; just as you say. All I 
care to do is to demonstrate to you your 
madness in choosing pistols.’’ 

They reéntered the studio together, and 
as he flung the portiére aside Thorold 
could not suppress a certain desperate ex- 
ultation at the idea which just then tingled 
in his brain. 

‘« Here,’’ he cried, starting forward and 
reversing a large picture which had stood 
with its face to the wall; «this, I fancy, 
will do as well as any.”’ 

A shaft of sunlight broke at that very 
moment through the window pane and 
made a luminous halo about the head of 
the Christ, whose etherealized resemblance 
to Von Klenze burst upon the latter with 
the magic effect of a miracle. Thorold’s 
cheeks burned, his eyes flashed. He had 
an idea that he was confounding his ene- 
my—gathering glowing coals upon his 
head. Moreover, there was a dramatic 
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verve in the scene which satisfied him. 
He stared at Von Klenze with a large ex- 
pectant gaze, fancying perhaps that he 
would in some way acknowledge himself 
vanquished. But as Von Klenze, except 
for a slightly heightened color, gave no 
indication of being moved, he pulled him- 
self together, and swallowing his disap- 
pointment began to bustle about the room. 

He pushed the large easel up against 
the wall and placed the Christ of Inex- 
perience upon it, so that a clear space of 
forty-eight feet, which was the full length 
of the studio, offered a fairly good field for 
the display of marksmanship. 

‘«« You take the right eye,’’ he exclaimed 
with a feverish hilarity which was only 
the outlet of suppressed agitation, «and 
I'll take the left.’’ 

He had even then a dim hope that his 
visitor would pronounce the picture too 
valuable to be thus wantonly destroyed, 
and in a misty and unacknowledged way 
he was yet anticipating some kind of tri- 
umph. It seemed wholly incredible that 
anyone, and especially a man who was so 
intelligent a judge of art, could deem 
that worthless into which so much vital 
thought, enthusiasm, and exalted feeling 
had entered. He had, to be sure, himself 
outgrown the idea which the picture repre- 
sented ; but he had yet a paternal tender- 
ness for it; and as a landmark in his 

*spiritual growth, and as an evidence of his 
magnanimous disregard of mere personal 
resentment, it had a vague sublimity of 
which Von Klenze certainly could not be 
insensible. 

The placid mask of the artist-lieutenant 
hid in the meanwhile a conflict of senti- 
ment. He was surprised, agitated, nay, 
not a little moved at the history which his 
own apotheosized countenance there upon 
the canvas revealed to him. For he was 
quick enough at conjecture, and had no 
difficulty in guessing what it meant. On 
the other hand he prided himself upon his 
nerve, had an ineradicable dislike of every- 
thing that bordered upon a scene, and be- 
lieved that the demeanor of a gentleman 
should be as self-restrained and colorless 
as possible. He recognized that the aban- 
donment of the shooting at a mark which 
he had himself proposed would put him 
at a disadvantage and might be interpret- 
ed as an exhibition of emotional weakness. 
And such an exhibition an officer who had 
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fought at Gravelotte and Sedan could not 
afford to make. . Accordingly without 
further ado he walked back to the door, 
pulled the pistol—an American navy re- 
volver—from his pocket and carefully ex- 
amined the six loaded chambers. 

‘«« Will you shoot first ?’’ he asked casu- 
ally, «‘or shall I?” 

‘¢ Just as you like. I can shoot equally 
badly either first or last.’’ 

‘«Suppose, then, you shoot first.’’ 

It was a magnanimous impulse which 
prompted this proposal, for he concluded 
that his excitable antagonist would be in 
better form before a shot had been fired 
than after. Secondly, the thought flashed 
through his head that Ballington would 
not have the nerve to destroy his own pict- 
ure, and that this circumstance might en- 
able him to retire from the contest without 
loss of dignity. Thorold, suspecting some 
such purpose, lost, however, no time in 
disabusing him. There was a boyish 
spirit of bravado in him which flared up 
like powder the moment it was touched. 
Seizing the pistol which Von Klenze hand- 
ed him he scarcely waited to get into posi- 
tion and take aim before he blazed away. 

When the smoke cleared away, the 
painted figure seemed at first glance un- 
molested. 

«Just as I thought,’’ exclaimed Tho- 
rold, reaching the pistol to its owner ; 
«didn’t even hit the canvas.”’ 

Von Klenze, without replying, walked 
up to the easel and put his finger on a 
small hole in the very pupil of the left 
eye. He fixed again his peculiarly search- 
ing glance upon the young American as 
he received the weapon. 

‘That relieves me of a great responsi- 
bility,’’ he observed quietly, as he retired 
to the door, and after having tested the 
sight of the pistol took deliberate aim. 
But his hand shook, and an uncontrollable 
tremulousness seemed to make even his 
vision unsteady. The painted face, so 
grave and noble, with the same lofty air 
for which he had always aspired, was so 
unmistakably his own, and as the sun- 
light flickered across it, it seemed strange- 
ly alive. It was a foolish superstition, of 
course; but there seemed to be something 
ominous in the act of thus destroying one’s 
own counterfeit. An irresistible forebod- 
ing of disaster took possession of him, and 
twice he lowered the weapon, making a 























pretence of examining the lock. With a 
strenuous effort he chased the silly fear 
away, and for the third time renewed his 
aim. The pistol made an ear-splitting 
racket as the flame flashed from its muzzle. 
A plaster bas relief fell from its peg on 
the wall, and the windows shook in their 
frames. With more eagerness than he had 
ever displayed before, Von Klenze darted 
through the smoke, and, with a white face 
and tremulous hands, stared at the picture. 
The right eye of the painted countenance 
was apparently uninjured, but about an 
inch above the forehead of the figure there 
was a small hole in the canvas. 

The unsuccessful marksman seemed to 
have difficulty in convincing himself that 
it was he who was responsible for that 
bad shot. He stared blankly at the hole 
in the picture, put his little finger through 
it, and seemed utterly dumfounded. He 
had come, impelled by a sense of fairness, 
to persuade his antagonist to choose 
swords, and to demonstrate to him the 
danger of abiding by his choice of the 
deadlier weapon; and here he was actually 
worsted in the shooting match he had 
himself proposed, and was put in the posi- 
tion of seeking protection for himself 
rather than his adversary. To a man of 
his proud spirit the humiliation was in- 
tolerable. Moreover, he began to suspect 
Thorold .of playing a very deep game. 
Very likely that apparently guileless 
American from the borderland of Ken- 
tucky was laughing at him in his sleeve 
and hugely enjoying his discomfiture. 
That the shot might have been what it 
actually was—a pure piece of luck, and 
not at all an exhibition of skill—did not 
even occur to him, and if it had occurred 
to him he would have dismissed it as be- 
ing too improbable. His eyes, usually so 
calmly contemplative, were fairly ablaze 
with challenge, as he drew back from the 
picture and threateningly confronted the 
painter. é 

‘You have made a fool of me,’’ he said, 
with clenched teeth and a pallid, deter- 
mined face. «I don’t begrudge you your 
fun; but please remember that no one 
makes fun of Conrad von Klenze with 
impunity.”’ 

And shouldering his cape he made a 
stiff bow and moved without the least 
flurry toward the door. His stately dig- 
nity, his punctilious politeness even in 
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his anger, and his magnificent self-control 
filled Thorold with admiration. If he had 
only comprehended what it all meant, he 
would have been more comfortable. It 
was not until Von Klenze had descended 
the stairs, and he heard the concierge slam 
the door after him, that a light dawned 
upon him and he became aware that the 
affair had taken a serious turn. 


IX. 


Thorold found it impossible after Von 
Klenze’s visit to resume work upon his 
second Christ. The exalted mood, lifted 
high above the world’s discordant noises, 
was gone and could not be recovered. 
All those jarring little criticisms, which 
had the insidious merit of being true, kept 
recurring to him, ahd they clung to his 
memory like burrs which, when you shake 
them off in one place, fasten themselves in 
another. It was of no use that he read 
Browning’s poem Andrea del Sarto, which 
rarely before had failed to tune him up 
into the proper key. The fact that Andrea 
del Sarto, the clever craftsman, might 
have corrected Raphael’s drawing and 
yet never have approached his greatness 
had somehow lost half of its consolatory 
power. It seemed less clear than it had 
been previously that he was the Raphael 
and Von Klenze the Andrea in the present 
instance. Moreover, the thought of Elfre- 
da tormented him, and a consuming desire 
for the sight of her hatched in his brain 
fantastic plots for her delivery, which were 
reluctantly abandoned ; for in the cool 
light of nineteenth-century reason they 
assumed a quixotic air. For a week he 
schemed ineffectually, until finally in pure 
despair he resolved to ignore the late 
unpleasant incident and call upon Mr. 
Rallston as if nothing had happened. He 
knew that this was a bold plan which 
might easily miscarry, but it would at all 
events convince Elfreda that she was in 
his thought and that he was willing for 
her sake to brave her father’s displeasure. 
As a sort of feeler he-sent her a basket of 
roses, which was promptly returned with 
a note from Rallston saying that he did 
not permit his daughter to accept presents 
from young men. That was not encour- 


aging, to be sure, but if Elfreda had seen 
the flowers and been aware that he sent 
them, they had, after all, fulfilled their 
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mission. But 

the difficulty of 

ignoring his 

strained rela- 

tions with Rall- 

ston was now 

greater than 

ever, and as a 

last desperate 

expedient Tho- 

rold resorted to 

a trick of which 

he was secretly 

a littleashamed. 

He sat down and 

wrote the great 

R a letter ask- 

ing him where 

he could obtain 

further informa- 

tion concerning 

the fascinating 

topics which 

they had dis- 

cussed with 

each other. Theques- | 

tion of the sixth sense 

was especially one 

which interested him 

profoundly, and the 

subject of hypnotism 

with its marvellous 

possibilities had en- 

gaged his attention 

since Mr. Rallston 

had had the kindness to initiate him some- 
what into its mysteries. He thereupon 
quoted Shelley’s poem The Magnetic Lady 
to her Patient, and asked if it were not a 
remarkable anticipation of the faith cure 
of the present day. And, by the way, was 
it not strange that an unbeliever like Shel- 
ley, while rejecting all spiritual mysteries, 
felt so continually drawn toward the un- 
known and mysterious agencies of nature 
in which spirit seems to interpenetrate 
matter, and as it were obliterate the boun- 
dary line between the two? 

Eight close-written pages of such spec- 
ulations did he despatch to the father of 
his beloved, and not a word did he say 
about Elfreda, except in the concluding 
lines in which he asked in the most formal 
manner to be ‘‘ kindly remembered to Miss 
Rallston.”’ 

Thorold had never thought himself ca- 
pable of such a piece of diplomacy, but he 
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“HE SCARCELY WAITED TO TAKE AIM BEFORE HE 
BLAZED AWAY.” 


recognized that a desperate case required 
desperate remedies. A little compunction 
actually began to stir in his heart when 
he perceived with what blind alacrity his 
correspondent had swallowed his bait. 
The reply which arrived promptly the 
next day contained twenty pages of the 
size known as sermon paper, written in a 
clear, regular, but singularly old-fashioned 
hand. Thorold fancied it was the style of 
hand Englishmen wrote (if they wrote at 
all) in the days of Queen Anne, and there 
was moreover an unmistakably Addison- 
ian flavor about the language. There was 














a fine air of leisure about it all, a slightly 
labored elegance, and a Johnsonian roll of 
grand phrases—which were in part lost 
upon the recipient. He read it all care- 
fully through and concluded that the man 
who wrote it was the most singular speci- 
men of the human species he had ever 
come in contact with. The whole gist of 
the letter, however (which with the ex- 
ception of one single phrase was as im- 
personal as a problem in algebra), was to 
his mind contained in the concluding lines 
inviting him, if he desired further infor- 
mation, to call upon the writer any even- 
ing between eight and nine o'clock, when 
he was invariably at home. 

Though prudence might have dictated 
delay, Thorold resolved forthwith to avail 
himself of the invitation. At eight o’clock 
promptly he presented himself at the door 
of Rallston’s flat and was met by a rather 
attractive-looking German maid, who in- 
formed him that the gentleman of the 
house was at home. It occurred to the 
young man that this girl might perhaps 
prove a valuable ally, and in order to se- 
cure her good-will for any future emer- 
gency he dropped a five-mark piece into 
herhand. She blushed atriflein response, 
thanked him demurely and then suddenly 
flashed him a glance full of sympathetic 
intelligence. 

Rallston’s great sonorous voice was now 
heard in the library, and Thorold, after 
having divested himself of his overcoat, 
entered the drawing room and was re- 
ceived with a cautious and reserved po- 
liteness, as if his host was not quite satis- 
fied, as yet, as to his intentions, but was 
half disposed to make amends for his for- 
mer coolness. 

‘« You asked me in your letter,’’ he be- 
gan, plunging headlong into the discus- 
sion, ‘where you can obtain information 
concerning the subjects of our recent con- 
versation. Now, frankly, I should have 
taken no notice of your letter, if I had not 
had a most remarkable dream the other 
night. I dreamt that I was digging ina 
cemetery. I didn’t want todo it, but some 
higher power compelled me to persevere. 
For hours, it appeared to me, I dug and 
dug, so that the perspiration rained from 
my brow. Then, when I was on the point 
of giving up from sheer weariness, I dis- 
covered a pair of human feet. Feet, as 
you may know, mean in the language of 
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spiritual correspondences natural intelli- 
gence. I dug on, and after another hour 
of weary effort I unearthed a man’s loins 
and his chest, and finally, after a long and 
unremitting exertion which seemed to cost 
me my last remnant of strength, I got the 
man’s face uncovered. To my amazement 
I recognized the face as yours. I stooped 
and touched you ; you were cold and ap- 
parently dead. I began tolabor with you, 
impelled by an uncontrollable conviction 
that you were not really dead but in a 
state of torpor or suspended animation. 
Gradually as I rubbed your limbs and 
blew my breath into your lungs through 
your mouth, the color came into your 
cheeks and you began to breathe, faintly 
at first and with much effort, then more 
briskly and naturally. I then raised you 
up, supported you and walked about with 
you, until I had completely restored you 
to life and consciousness. This dream I 
have pondered much and have come to the 
conclusion that its meaning is unmistak- 
able. You are spiritually numb, torpid, 
unconscious ; but you are not like the 
great majority of men in this iron age, 
spiritually dead. I felt this the very in- 
stant I saw you, and that was the secret 
of the attraction you exerted upon me. 
It was obvious to me even then that your 
fate was by some higher power interlinked 
with mine. And when your letter came 
on the morning after my dream I could no 
longer waver. I am destined to arouse 
you, to awake you from your torpor and 
restore you to the only life which is life 
indeed.”’ 

It was no easy thing to find an answer 
to so extraordinary a declaration; but 
Thorold felt that he had no choice but to 
humor his host’s hallucination. 

‘««T have also been conscious of a similar 
feeling,’’ he answered with perfect sincer- 
ity, ‘that my fate would be, as you say, 
interlinked with yours.”’ 

‘‘Really ! Is it possible?’’ cried Rall- 
ston with sudden change of manner. 
‘«« Then I was right, after all, in my premo- 
nition. I said tomy daughterthat I knew 
that the same spirit that inspired the 
thought into my mind would surely also 
communicate it to you, if you were capable 
of receiving such a communication. But 
my daughter, I regret to say, scoffed at 
the idea.’’ 

The delight depicted in his face was 
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almost childlike in its guilelessness, and 
again a still small voice of compunction 
began to whisper in Thorold's ear. He 
had meant, of course, that through Elfre- 
da, whose love he hoped to win, his fate 
would become interwoven with that of her 
father; while Rallston in his intense 
egotism thought only of himself, regard- 
ing all other lives only as tributaries to 
his own. In the face of so remarkable 
a confirmation of his theories, he could 
afford to dismiss the sneaking suspicion 
which had crept into his mind, that the 
American, animated by some obscure pur- 
pose, was trying to dispute his sway over 
his daughter. He was even willing to 
make amends for the injustice he had 
done him. With boyish glee he opened 
the door to the adjoining room and called 
Elfreda in stentorian tones. 

“It was just as I said,’’ he declared 
joyously, as soon as she was within ear- 
shot. ‘Mr. Ballington had exactly the 
same communication as I had. He tells 
me he had exactly the same premonition. 
Now, what do you say to that, Miss Im- 
pertinence ?’’ 

Elfreda, who had entered with visible 


reluctance, looked with a vague appeal to 
Ballington, as if she hoped that he would 
contradict her father’s statement ; but as 
he remained mute, only rising to return 
her greeting, all the friendliness went out 
of her face, and an expression of bitter 


disappointment took its place. To Tho- 
rold her eloquent eyes said as plainly as 
any words, ‘‘I had put my trust in you, and 
now, when I need you, you too fail me.’’ 
Her father, who probably divined this 
sentiment, having much ampler data for 
a conclusion, seemed positively to revel in 
her distress, and persisted, to use a vul- 
gar phrase, in “rubbing it in’’ with an 
ungenerous zest which roused all the ire 
in Ballington’s heart. He was so full of 
glee at being persuaded that the American 
was on his side that he could scarcely keep 
his exuberant spirits within bounds. 
‘‘Look here, Elfreda,’’ he said, after 
half an hour of ponderous chaffing, « Bal- 
lington and I are going to take a moon- 
light stroll. It is glorious weather, and 
you know I never allow myself to be kept 
in when the moon is shining, except by 
dire necessity.. Now go and put on your 
things and join us. You have scarcely 
been out today. You need the exercise.”’ 
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‘«T would rather not, father,’’ she plead- 
ed, raising to his face that pathetically im- 
ploring gaze which had moved Thorold so 
much at their first meeting. 

«« Stuff, child, stuff,’’ her father respond- 
ed with gruff impatience. ‘‘ Now go and 
do as I tell you.”’ 

She made one more objection, which 
was unceremoniously over-ruled, and then 
with a look of patient submission and suf- 
fering left the room. 

In a-few moments she reappeared in a 
large plumed hat and a bernouse of some 
rich, tawny material, which was strikingly 
picturesque and becoming. But as in the 
case of everything she wore, there was a 
touch of originality and artistic unconven-- 
tionality about it, which proceeded rather 
from ignorance of the fashions than from 
a desire to emancipate herself from them. 
Her sweet face wore a slightly injured 
air, as she preceded the gentlemen down 
the stairs, and she made only the briefest 
replies that courtesy permitted to the re- 
marks which Thorold addressed to her. 

It was indeed a glorious night. The 
city lay in the bath of the white moon- 
shine like an enchanted princess in an 
enchanted sleep. The air was pleasantly 
crisp and cool, though with vague sug- 
gestions of spring in the wandering gusts 
of warm dampness that now and then 
beat against the faces of the promenaders. 
They struck the road over the Theresien- 
wiese toward the great monument of the 
Bavaria, and Rallston’s proposition that 
they should pay the goddess a visit and 
view her moon-flooded domain from the 
inside of her empty but venerable head 
was received with enthusiasm by Thorold, 
and by Elfreda with silent acquiescence. 
It began to dawn upon the American, as 
they approached the huge bronze colos- 
sus that the relation between father and 
daughter had grown much more strained 
since he last saw them, and that a friendly 
or accommodating demeanor toward the 
one was interpreted by the other as a 
demonstration of indifference if not of 
hostility. Whatever Rallston said (and 
as usual he said a great deal) was re- 
ceived by Elfreda with pointed unrespon- 
siveness ; and when Thorold made a con- 
ciliatory or sympathetic reply, her fine 
lips curled in bitter sadness or scorn. He 
knew well enough that she had good and 
sufficient reasons for assuming this atti- 
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COMING DOWN FROM THE BAVARIA. 


tude toward her father, and it required no 
power of divination to conjecture what 
kind of treatment had goaded the gentle 
girl into this mute rebellion. 

In spite of the late hour, they had no 
difficulty in obtaining admission to the 
monument. Thorold took the lead in 
climbing the steep spiral staircase, offer- 
ing Elfreda his hand, which she declined. 
They stopped frequently to recover their 
breath, and had gotten a little beyond the 
waist of the statue when Rallston sudden- 
ly clapped his hand over his heart and 
with an exclamation reeled against the 
railing. Thorold, who was but a few steps 
ahead of him, leaped to his side and suc- 
ceeded in grabbing him by the shoulders 
in time to prevent his sliding down the 
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dizzy length of 
the staircase. 
Elfreda, evinc- 
ing but little 
anxiety, pulled 
a silver flagon 
ofsmelling salts 
from her pocket 
and held it un- 
der her father’s 
nostrils. He 
sniffed it list- 
lessly, then 
raised his eyes 
and presently straight- 
ened himself up. 

‘‘T am getting old,”’ 
he said plaintively; «it 
was a fit of vertigo. AsI 
looked down that long 
dark spiral I grew dizzy. 

It is allovernow. Let mesit here 
and rest awhile ; Elfreda and you 
can go up and look at the view, 
and by the time you get back I 
shall be all right.” 

Neither Elfreda nor Thorold 
needed any persuasion to accept 
this proposal. Rallston was obvi- 


ously well enough to take care of 
himself during their absence, and 
the prospect of escaping even for 
a few minutes the supervision of 
his keen black eyes was tempting 


toboth. No feigned solicitude for 

his health was manifested, lest he 

might perhaps be moved by it to 

revoke his permission. Up they 

climbed together through the ca- 
pacious brazen chest and throat of the 
goddess, and reached, .a little out of breath 
and flushed with a kind of anticipatory 
excitement, the level of the eyes, where 
two metal benches afforded a welcome rest- 
ing place. The view of the wide plain 
bordered by the great mountain chain, all 
steeped in a soft, dimly radiant repose, 
was uplifting like an organ tone. They 
were both highly sensitive to impressions 
of this kind, and though they were full 
of urgent personal desires yearning for 
utterance, they sat for some minutes in 
silence, feeling that gently delicious shiver 
which ripples through the nerves at the 
revelations of nature in her grander as- 
pects. Conscious however of how pre- 
cious these moments were, Thorold rose 
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and with an effort shook off the fascina- 
tion of the scene. 

«Miss Rallston,’’ he began, fixing a 
pair of earnest eyes upon her ; but before 
he could find the words he needed a sense 
of awkwardness came over him and he 
finished lamely, «Don’t you think your 
father may need us?”’ 

‘«« Possibly,’’ she answered with a list- 
less wandering glance out over the land- 
scape. 

He felt this as a rebuff, but taking heart 
once more he continued : 

‘Please don't think me impertinent if 
I appear to meddle in your affairs. It is 
only the warmest—regard, or I might say 
friendship—which makes me claim from 
you a confidence which you never have 
given me any right to expect.”’ 

There was a tremulous ardor in these 
words which betrayed deep feeling. The 
girl’s impassive face, which had been until 
now white with a stony pallor, suddenly 
flushed, and she turned a faltering glance 
upon him, half dubious, half vaguely ap- 
pealing. 

«‘T thought,’’ she murmured ; then as 
if startled at her own temerity she paused 
and lifted upon him again a look of pa- 
thetic perplexity and entreaty. 

‘Don’t be afraid to trust me,’’ he plead- 
ed warmly ; «if there is anything that 
troubles you let me know it, and if it is in 
my power to help you I surely will.”’ 

‘‘T thought—I thought—you were one 
of them,’’ she finished almost breathlessly. 

«One of whom ?”’ 

‘«One of those odious people whom fa- 
ther is always taking up, then quarrels 
with and drops.”’ 

‘« What kind of people are they ?”’ 

‘««Oh, don’t you know those long-haired, 
greasy people who sit in the dark and sing 
‘Sweet By and By’ and ‘ We will Meet on 
that Beautiful Shore’ ?”’ 

‘« You mean spiritualists ?”’ 

«Yes, spiritualists and mesmerists and 
animal magnetizers and hypnotists and 
mediums and esoteric Buddhists, and 
dreadful uncanny persons of all sorts who 
know a great deal more than other people 
and dabble in queer sciences and believe 
that all the world except theinselves is 
awfully bad.’’ 

Thorold listened with a heartache to 
this recital, in which there was no dramatic 
touch, but merely a dreary sadness. He 
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saw so vividly this gentle, refined creature 
with all her shrinking delicacy of taste 
and breeding being forced into contact 
with all the underbred cranks whom her 
father picked up and again sent flying, 
as soon as their peculiar egotism collid 

with his. ; 

‘«But I suppose you see other people 
than these illuminated charlatans,’’ he 
essayed, in order to draw her out; for he 
knew well enough from her cousin that 
Rallston tolerated no society except that 
of illuminati. 

‘«« No,’’ she answered hesitatingly, as if 
struggling with her reserve, ‘‘ I see no one 
else ; that is, since my cousin returned to 
America. You know father tried so hard 
to make her too a spiritualist—though he 
objects to that name—or one of his own 
sort, and he got positively to hate her, 
because in her clever American way she 
made sport of his theories.’’ 

«If you will pardon me for seeming 
intrusive,’’ Thorold interposed, eager to 
seize an opportunity, ‘‘ Miss Shattuck told 
me, the day she left, something which dis- 
turbed me greatly.”’ 

He looked straight into her eyes as he 
spoke, and saw by the deepening of her 
color and the expression of pain about her 
lips, that she anticipated what he was 
about to say. 

««She told me,’’ he continued, «that 
your father subjects you to constant ex- 
periments in hypnotism, which have a 
most injurious effect upon your health.’’ 

«« Oh, did she tell you that ?”’ 

She tried to speak lightly, but her voice 
shook and a sudden gush of tears blinded 
her eyes. 

«‘You don’t know how terrible it is,’’ 
she sobbed, covering her face with her 
hands. 

Tears had the power to unman him as 
nothing else. He could not bear to look 
at her, as she gave way to her long pent 
up despair. He stood lost in miserable 
cogitation, and gazed through the open- 
ings in Bavaria’s huge eyes at the white 
buildings and monuments that rose like 
marble ghosts out of the moonlit mist. 
There was something sore and hopeless in 
her grief which cut him to the heart. 
Indignation, pity and love wrestled in his 
breast. He turned toward her at last and 
spoke in a voice full of tender considera- 
tion. 














««T wish you wouldn’t cry,”’ he began a 
trifle vaguely, ‘it is perhaps not as bad 
as you think.”’ 

She raised her head and looked at him 
with her large, sincere eyes in which the 
tears trembled. 

«Do not think ill of me,”’ she said with 
a touchingly childlike expression ; «‘ you 
know you are the only one I know who 
is not of his kind.”’ 

«« You don’t trust me yet,” he cried, dis- 
appointed at a certain shy, reserved, grop- 
ing indefiniteness in her words. « But I 
love you, Elfreda; there is nothing in the 
world I would not do for you. I have seen 
all this that has been going on, and I have 
thought of nothing else, since I first saw 
you. I have no choice now but to tell 
you, because you are afraid of me. You 
will not let me help you.”’ 

A look not of joy but of pathetic serious- 
ness settled upon her face ; and a little 
trembling of the under lip betrayed the 
emotion that was laboring within her. 

«Oh, no,’’ she said with an ineffable 
sweet gentleness, ‘‘ you do not love me, 
but you pity me; and you think that be- 
ing a woman I could not confide in you 
unless you loved me.”’ 

‘You do me injustice,’’ he retorted 
warmly. ‘I love you for your own dear 
self, and my love for you has nothing to 
do with my pity.’’ 

He took two steps toward her as he 
spoke, and seating himself at her side put 
his arm about her waist and drew her 
close up to him. 

‘You shall never get away from me 
now,”’ he cried, folding her supple form in 
his arms. ‘I hold you so fast, so fast, 
so fast, that you shall never again escape 
me.’’ 

She did, indeed, show no disposition to 
escape, but lay passively like a tired child 
in his arms. A vague smile flitted across 
her features, and she half closed her eyes 
as if in blissful weariness. He stooped 
down and kissed her with lingering rapt- 
ure, and though she rested willingly in a 
luxury of self surrender in his embrace, 
there was no ardor, no conscious response 
to his caresses. 

‘« Oh, the happiness of having some one 
whom you can trust,’’ she whispered, 
smiling up into his face. 

‘‘Oh, you poor little wounded bird,’’ he 
murmured in response, with the most ca- 
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ressing cadence of which a masculine voice 
is capable. ‘: You need have no fear now. 
I will stand between you and him. I will 
protect you at whatever cost.”’ 

She made no answer to this, but a little 
shiver ran through her frame, and sudden- 
ly she flung her arms about his neck and 
clung to him with a convulsive tremor. 

‘‘What is it, darling ?’’ he asked anx- 
iously. 

*« Didn’t you hear ?’”’ 

‘« Yes ; but why do you tremble so?”’ 

‘«He is calling me.’’ 

At this moment a hollow reverberation 
rose from below and filled the brazen bosom 
of the statue with the name of Elfreda. 

««Shall I answer ?’’ he asked. 

‘“*No; not yet.” 

She lay flushed and grave during the 
pause that followed. 

«« Do you know,”’’ she bevan in a hushed, 
frightened voice, ‘‘I hate him.’’ 

‘‘ Hate whom ?”’ 

«« My father.”’ 

‘« Not quite hate, dearest.’’ 

‘‘Yes, I hate him. I know it is terri- 
ble, but I can’t help it. If it were not for 
him, I should be a strong and happy girl.”’ 

«« But we shall yet be happy together, 
you and I.’’ 

«I dare not look forward to it. I am 
afraid there is no real happiness in the 
world for me."’ 

«“‘Why so?”’ 

‘« Because—because—he is killing me.”’ 

«Killing you?” he ejaculated, aghast ; 
‘‘surely you are only trying to frighten 
me.’’ 

«No; he is killing me by his experi- 
ments. He blots me out, as it were, wrings 
me and tears me like a limp cloth, until I 
loathe myself and grope for my lost soul 
—my lost self—which seems to be wan- 
dering somewhere far away beyond my 
reach.”’ 

‘« Poor, poor child 

««Many and many a time I have deter- 
mined to resist him, but he is stronger 
than I and he has no pity. He scolds me 
and shuts me up in my room when I op- 
pose him, and tells me that I ought to 
glory in my lot, in being able to help him 
toestablish great unknown laws which are 
to usher in a new and grander age in the 
world’s history. But I don’t believe that 
he or any of the people who believe as he 
does will ever benefit humanity, and even 
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if they did, have I not a right to my little 
life—which is all I have that is my own?”' 

She closed her eyes with a look of ex- 
haustion, and he noticed again the same 
nervous quiver of her under lip. 

««Can you fancy,’’ she resumed after a 
pause, ‘‘what it is never to have control 
of your own actions, or even of your 
thoughts and feelings—to be obliged to 
think and feel and do things which have 
no connection with yourself, which are 
repugnant to you in your sane moments, 
and to be trembling in perpetual dread of 
doing something awful, something wick- 
ed, something revolting and horrible? It 
is this dread that has broken me down. 
I have struggled, I have prayed, I have 
despaired, but all to no purpose. Then 
long days and nights would come, when 
my mind was a blank, an aching nothing, 
like a vast hollagy vault with a nightmar- 
ish brightness, and all things and the very 
daylight itself hurt me, and life was like 
brass on my tongue. I had not even the 


strength to go in search of my lost self, 
that sometimes seemed to be quite another 
person, another soul that was always hov- 
ering just beyond my reach. Then I was 


as he wished me to be ; then I was lovely, 
for I was like wax in his hands. But all 
these dreadful things wore out my nerves. 
I became duller and duller, stupider and 
stupider, and it is only in rare moments, 
when I am away from him, that I can re- 
cover the use of my mind and speak as I 
am now speaking to you. I know you 
will shrink from me when you hear all 
this—you will——”’ 

She broke off suddenly and hid her face 
against his breast. For an angry roar 
burst upon them, and the great brazen 
goddess resounded again with a mighty 
tumult. 

«‘He is coming up; we must go, dear- 
est,’’ said Thorold, lifting her up and 
stroking the hair from her forehead. 

She clung to him helplessly, and with 
entreating eyes seemed to be imploring 
him not to descend. 

‘* But, my dearest child,’’ he remonstrat- 
ed tenderly, ‘‘ we can't spend our lives in 
the head of the Bavaria. And, moreover, 
I hear him mounting thestairs. He'll be 
here in five minutes.’’ 

‘« There was so much more I wanted to 
tell you,’’ she said regretfully, as he led 
her to the head of the stairs, «‘ and it may 
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be long before we shall have a chance of 
being alone again.’’ 

They had scarcely descended thirty 
steps, when they met Rallston laboriously 
climbing toward them. 

««Didn’t you hear me call?’’ he asked 
ferociously, and paused, clinging with 
both hands to the railing. 

« Yes,’’ Ballington replied calmly, ‘ but 
Miss Rallston was so exhausted by the 
long ascent that she had to rest a little 
longer.”’ 

‘‘H’m! Exhausted? Yes, I suppose 
so,’’ he growled, flashing upon Thorold a 
glance which fairly scorched him. 

They were standing upon a little plat- 
form or landitig of the stairs, and the moon- 
beams were pouring in upon them through 
one of the many apertures provided for 
the admission of light. Each could see 
the other’s countenance plainly, and the 
rapid interchange of looks carried a sig- 
nificance which made speech superfluous. 
The great R, his black eyes blazing with 
anger, stalked along, clutching the railing 
for fear of falling ; and it was this physical 
effort, absorbing for the moment his en- 
ergy, which restrained him from giving 
vent to his bad temper. When he reached 
the level ground some of his wrath had 
evaporated, but a surly sense of injury 
yet remained. He was majestically si- 
lent on the homeward way, and silence 
was with him always an ominous circum- 
stance. Thorold was struggling with an 
agitation which he vainly strove to dis- 
guise. He knew that mischief was brew- 
ing, and he had a premonition that he and 
Elfreda were its intended victims. He 
felt Rallston'’s eyes fixed upon him with 
a portentous meaning, and he came to the 
conclusion that the one chance of averting 
calamity would be to take the old man into 
his confidence, or at all events to pretend 
todo so. A little duplicity seemed quite 
pardonable in so righteous acause. The 
biblical injunction to be wily as serpents 
was very comforting in this connection. 


X. 


The next day, having failed to find El- 
freda and her father at the Pinakothek, 
Ballington lost no time in calling at the 
flat in Maximilian street. He received 
from the girl at the door the grateful an- 
nouncement that Mr. Rallston had gone 

















out with a Hindoo gentleman. He learned 
later that this interesting Asiatic had 
brought a letter of introduction from some 
great authority among esoteric Buddhists, 
standing high in the inner circle of adept- 
ism. The girl, who was extraordinarily 
intelligent, was not indisposed to talk, 
and the present of another five-mark piece 
soon lubricated her tongue. Elfreda, it 
appeared, was shut up in her room and 
was supposed to be fasting. The master 
before going out had locked the door and 
taken the key with him. But Réschen 
the maid, pitying the poor young lady 
(who had often before been shut up in that 
way and starved into submission), had 
had a duplicate made of the key, and had 
brought the Fraulein her breakfast, the 
very minute her father was out of the 
door. If the young gentleman desired it, 
she would let the Fraulein know that he 
was here. 

As this was exactly what the young 
gentleman desired, the Fraulein was duly 
notified, and presently entered the draw- 
ing room, where an affectionate reception 
awaited her. This tender little episode, 
which was very delightful to the two per- 
formers, requires, however, no description. 

‘«‘ This Hindoo is a great godsend,”’ said 
Elfreda, with a sweet, hushed playfulness. 
«Only think of it, he can pass through 
closed doors, and float through the air, 
and in his astral body put a girdle about 
the earth in less time than Puck could» 
Father is so full of him for the time that 
he can think and speak of nothing else. 
You are entirely forgotten, and even I am 
enjoying a little respite from supervision 
and experiments. I only hope they won't 
quarrel too soon; for they are bound to 
fall foul of each other, as soon as it turns 
out that they disagree about the succes- 
sion or duration of the seven spheres of 
spiritual evolution, or the exact location 
of that terrible cul-de-sac with which I am 
threatened every day, when I venture to 
have an opinion of my own.”’ 

‘‘ What cul-de-sac is that ?’’ 


‘Oh, you are terribly ignorant. Don’t 


you know that those who harden them- 
selves in the pride of secular knowledge— 
such men as Darwin, Tyndall, and Hux- 
ley—and who rely upon self-derived intel- 
ligence, shutting up the heavenward win- 
dows of their souls, so that the spiritual 
germ dies in them—don’t you know that 
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such men are shut out from the spiritual 
evolution and are caught after death in a 
sort of awful cul-de-sac, where they keep 
circulating with a frightful nightmarish 
motion, but never get anywhere? That’s 
what you must prepare for if you reject 
father’s doctrines or disagree with him 
ever so little; and there you will find a 
choice collection of all his ex-friends, all 
of whom he has consigned to the cul-de- 
sac, as soon as they ventured to disagree 
with him. I hope you will go there too, 
for then we shall be sure to meet.’’ 

It was an entirely new phase of her 
character which Elfreda revealed to her 
lover in this little satirical outburst. She 
had been so suppressed before, so hope- 
lessly solitary and alone, so helpless in 
the clutch of a stronger will than her own, 
that all the shy little flowers of her mind 
had been chilled as by a cold blast and 
trampled ruthlessly into the dust. But 
now she had a sense of joyous security in 
Thorold’s love. Though her position was 
unenviable it was no longer absolutely 
hopeless ; for if the worse came to the 
worst, Thorold would surely take her away, 
rescue her from the power that destroyed 
her, and marry her with or without her 
father’s consent. She liked him so much, 
as he sat there at her side fondling her 
fingers, and in every glance of his candid 
blue eyes showing how deeply he loved 
her. There was something so stanch 
and true about him, something that it 
was good and safe for a woman to lean on. 
And she, poor storm-tossed soul, it was 
such a haven of refuge which she needed. 

It was a blissful hour they spent to- 
gether. R6schen was keeping watch at 
the gossip-mirror in the library window, 
and would give warning as soon as she 
saw the great R and his Hindoo adept in 
the distance. They soon grew very con- 
fidential; told each other bits of intimate 
autobiography; and he asseverated with a 
solemnity which left no doubt as to his 
sincerity that he had never been in love 
with any woman until he saw her; and 
that, after the first glimpse of her lovely 
face, he had gone away in a state of rap- 
ture, and sworn to himself as Geraint did 
at the sight of Enid: «« By God’s rood, this 
is the one maid for me.”’ 

The same confession then was in order 
on her part, though she qualified it by 
adding that she was really not aware that 
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she loved him, until last night when he 
made his startling declaration in the head 
of Bavaria. She had been half frightened 
at first, and almost too surprised to speak, 
and she scarcely knew what had happened, 
until she found herself in his arms. 

Thereupon the future came up for dis- 
cussion, and Thorold declared that he 
would elope with her or do anything in 
his power to terminate her present un- 
happy position, if it were not for a duel 
that was hanging over his head. He then 
told her all the circumstances, connected 
with this unfortunate challenge, and grew 
eloquent over the Christ-type which he 
had now upon the easel, and upon which 
he was willing to stake his claim to im- 
mortality. But she scarcely listened to his 
rhapsody about the picture. At the men- 
tion of the duel her face was smitten with 
a ghastly pallor, and she sat gazing at 
him, while he spoke, with a helpless, sor- 
rowful look. 


“TI knew,"’ she 
whispered at last, 
with a little break 

in her voice, ‘‘that there 
was to be no happiness in 
this life for me.”’ 

«« Don’t say that, dearest. 
I’ll take lessons in shoot- 
ing. I'll practise daily. 
For now I care supremely to live, and I 
shall be content no more with a pictorial 
immortality. I mean to go in for life— 
life in the flesh as well as life in the spirit 
—a healthful, beautiful life with you, full 
of noble labors and sane artistic joys.”’ 

«« But it’s no use hoping for that. You 
will be killed. That terrible man, now 
that you have angered. him, will try to 
kill you. His distorted sense of honor 
will require it.’’ 

He strove with many caresses and ten- 
der cajolery to persuade her that her fears 
were morbid, but she clung to her convic- 
tion and would not be comforted. She had 
been born under an unlucky star. Some 
evil sprite was always lying in wait for 
her to spoil her happiness if she raised 
her head ever so little and took courage 
to hope. The moment he had allied his 
fate with hers the same disastrous des- 
tiny overshadowed him, and there was 
no escape for him except in severing 

















the bond into which he had so rashly en- 
tered. 

She was in the midst of this lugubrious 
prophecy when Roéschen gave the alarm, 
and before they had managed to tear them- 
selves apart Rallston’s great voice was 
heard resounding in the lower hall. Tho- 
rold, rather than prepare further trouble 
for his beloved, beat an ignominious re- 
treat through the kitchen, and the ever- 
serviceable Réschen locked Elfreda again 
in her room. 

XI. 

During the weeks that followed Thorold 
worked with indefatigable zeal at his pic- 
ture. Themood of creative ferment which 
Von Klenze’s criticism had spoiled was 
now recovered, and ecstatic glimpses burst 
upon him of high truths that seemed too 
elusive for the mind to hold, and the 
brushes to imprison in material pigments. 
How full his life was ; how crowded with 
noble experience and tragic significance ! 
With every day that passed the stream 
surged higher against its banks, and with 
a strong impulse of mingled sorrow and 
rapture was pouring its splendid volume 
toward the eternal ocean. These lines 
from ‘‘ Faust’’ kept humming perpetually 
in his brain : 


‘‘Oh, happy he whom Death the bloody laurels 
In victory’s radiance winds about his crest ; 
Or whom in rapture, after maddening dances, 
He finds reposing on his maiden’s breast : 
Oh, would that I before the spirit’s power 
Had fallen stark and dead in victory’s hour!’ 


Here was love; here was glorious 
achievement with its promise of immortal 
fame ; here was all for which heart could 
aspire. How could such fulness of life 
pass in a few short moments into that 
shadowy vacuity which men call death ? 
No, he felt tingling with a strong noble 
vitality—something quite apart from any 
physical functions; and an intense convic- 
tion took possession of him, that this glory 
of spiritual vision which had awakened 
within him could not be destroyed by any 
material weapon, however murderous. It 
seemed often to him, in the intensity of 
his mental activity, as if he could have 
stripped off his body like a garment and 
walked forth with a splendid freedom of 
thought and movement in the purity of 
spiritual being. The love that was throb- 
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bing and glowing within him was like an 
oil that fed a radiant flame. It became 
transfused in his thought into a higher 
essence, expanding his being with a be- 
neficent glow, bringing his subtlest, most 
exquisite powers into play, which had, as 
it were, lain torpid and unconscious at a 
lower temperature. And the work grew 
and grew under his hands, amid raptures 
and despairs, amid fears and exultations, 
but always at white heat, with a full cur- 
rent of faculties and emotions pouring it- 
self out in every line and touch that went 
to fashion the features and expression of 
the divine countenance. 

During these weeks he had frequent 
stolen interviews with Elfreda. Rallston 
was yet too full of his Hindoo, and his 
hope to overcome the unpleasant limita- 
tions of matter, to have any thought for 
his daughter. He was beginning to talk 
about a journey to India, where he meant 
to subject himself to the necessary disci- 
pline preliminary to complete adeptism, 
and he told Elfreda in a vague and inco- 
herent way to prepare to accompany him. 
The spring was, however, at hand, and 
even his Hindoo dissuaded him from visit- 
ing India during the heat of the summer 
months. He scolded Elfreda roundly, be- 
cause she declared that the prospect of 
floating through the air and walking 
through closed doors had no charms for 
her. 

«« Are you not conscious of the degrada- 
tion which these stupid chains of matter 
impose upon your immortal spirit ?’’ he 
would cry, as he paced the floor in Olym- 
pian wrath. 

And when she confessed that she had 
never felt particularly degraded on any 
such account, he would shake his am- 
brosian beard and flash terrible glances 
from under his bushy brows, and exclaim 
with dramatic despair : 

‘Ah, you are no daughter of mine. 
You are an earth-clogged groundling ; a 
wingless, crawling reptile ; a mean, blind, 
burrowing worm. No aspiration of mine 
have you ever shared. No thought of 
mine have you ever comprehended. Ah, 
miserable that I am, thrice miserable in 
having such a child !”’ 

And so on for half an hour or more of 
continuous vituperation, mounting toward 
some climax of eloquence that seemed, at 
least, rhetorically satisfactory. 
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Elfreda was so well accustomed to these 
torrents of abuse that they affected her but 
little. Her father seemed to have passed 
out of the inner circle of her life since she 
became engaged to Ballington, and his 
talk, as long as he confined himself to 
that, had no longer the power to wound 
her. So she sat and listened to him with 
weary, vacuous eyes, thinking all the time 
her own thoughts and pondering her own 
problems. What troubled her above all 
things was Thorold’s duel. She had a 
superstitious foreboding that it would ter- 
minate fatally, and though he informed her 
that he had taken up pistol practice and 
was making fair progress, she could not 
be persuaded to dismiss her tragic pre- 
monitions. The uncanny Hindoo began 
to mingle with her dreams, affecting her 
very much as the Malay sailor did De 
Quincey in his opium fantasies. He was 
so yellow and oily, and distressingly and 
insinuatingly polite. She shuddered at 
the very touch of him. His head seemed 


altogether too large for his thin, wasted 
body, and there was something in the gaze 
of his burning black eyes which seemed 
to penetrate her innermost soul. 


If he 
had told her that he had been in hell she 
would have believed him, for a sadder pair 
_ of eyes surely never looked out of the head 
ofa mortal man. But it was not so much 
their sadness which distressed her, as 
something terribly and rigidly wide open, 
and a kind of strange liquid blackness 
which made it impossible to distinguish 
the pupils from the retina. It was obvious 
to her that this man had gained a great 
influence over her father, and she could 
not but fear the consequences of their in- 
timacy upon her own life. 

It was a dawning dread of this sort 
which now lurked like a threatening phan- 
tom on her mind’s horizon. A daring 
plan (which seemed her only possible 
chance of safety) then began to take shape, 
and though she dismissed it a hundred 
times as preposterous, it kept returning 
and insisting upon its title to a careful 
consideration. The only way in which 
she could be saved from all the misery that 
was in store for her was to persuade Von 
Klenze to withdraw his challenge and re- 
fuse to fight. She began by making some 
cautious inquiries in regard to this Von 
Klenze, and learned through R6schen that 
he lived only three blocks away, that he 
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was quite rich, very handsome and very 
much of a gentleman. The last assur- 
ance appeared to her more valuable than 
the others, for it persuaded her that, 
whether he granted her request or not, he 
would at all events not misinterpret her 
motive or any way obtrude his acquain- 
tance. She confided her plan to R6schen 
and was much encouraged by her sym- 
pathy. There was a romantic strain in 
the girl which responded enthusiastically 
to this touch of heroic self sacrifice. 

It was during the last week in April, 
when the genial sunshine was vainly 
struggling with a raw dampness that yet 
lingered in the air. All sorts of vagrant 
impulses stirred in Elfreda, and an uneasy 
spring feeling wrought her blood into a 
strange ferment. She paced the floor rest- 
lessly, wringing her hands, rather from 
passionate irresolution than from grief, 
and then all of a sudden flung on her 
wraps, fixed her striking hat with the 
large gray plume on her head and called 
Réschen. The latter was too discreet to 
ask questions, knowing well how little it 
takes to upset a young lady’s resolution. 
She declared herself ready in an instant, 
and with a demure and decorous air walked 
at her mistress’s side out into the bright 
sunshine. Elfreda was in such a state of 
nervous haste that the maid had to trip 
briskly along to keep up with her. She 
presently pointed out the square, spacious 
mansion of which the artist-lieutenant oc- 
cupied the entresol. They entered a very 
clean courtyard, enclosed by tall stuccoed 
walls which reflected the sunshine with 
such dazzling effect that it made the eyes 
ache to look at them. There was a grand 
spaciousness about the staircase too, and 
the busts of the Roman emperors that 
stood in the niches of the wall made quite 
a palatial impression. R6schen pulled the 
bell-cord of the entresol, while Elfreda 
clung to her arm, looking pale and fright- 
ened. But she composed herself with an 
effort as soon as the door was opened, and 
recovered her dignity sufficiently to hand 
her card to the man servant and inquire 
if Herr von Klenze was at home. They 
were ushered into a reception room which 
was a marvel of taste and elegance, and 
while they were yet admiring the old Flo- 
rentine tapestry that covered the wall, the 
door to the adjoining room was opened 
and a tall and strikingly handsome man 
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entered. He bowed with easy grace to 
Elfreda and begged her to be seated. 

«I have the pleasure of knowing your 
name,’’ he said, with the obvious purpose 
of relieving her embarrassment, «and I 
suppose the English artist Mr. Rallston, 
whom I have the honor of knowing slight- 
ly, is your father.”’ 

There was something so kindly and ex- 
quisitely courteous in his manner, as he 
made this commonplace observation, that 
Elfreda recovered her self possession and 
began to feel at herease. His voice, too, 
had a rich and extremely agreeable ca- 
dence, full of deference and courtly consid- 
eration. And his face, with its curling 
blond beard and its plastic purity of fea- 
tures, seemed to her the most beautiful she 
had ever beheld. Then the way he carried 
his head, with an air of high-bred aloof- 
ness which was yet not hauteur, hinted at 
a wide worldly experience and that weari- 
ness of triumph which only falls to the lot 
of fortune’s rarest favorites. She had nev- 
er stood in the presence of a man who filled 
her vision so completely, to the exclusion 
of everything else. She had never known 
anyone whose looks, voice, manner seemed 
so absolutely satisfactory. He tuned her 


up by his very glance, and she answered 
his question with a happy freedom which 
was to her a new sensation. 


«« Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I am Mr. Rallston's 
daughter, but it is not on Mr. Rallston’s 
account that I have taken the liberty to 
call upon you.” 

‘« Whoever may have been the cause, I 
shall feel under obligation to him,’’ Von 
Klenze retorted in a light conventional 
tone; ‘‘ but before you state your errand, 
Miss Rallston, will you not do me the 
favor to walk into my studio and look at 
my curios? I have quite a collection of 
objets de vertu, and if you care for that 
sort of thing, I think perhaps you will 
find it worth your. while.”’ 

He drew back the portiére which con- 
cealed the door to the studio, and Elfreda, 
though she had resolved to make the visit 
as brief as possible, could no more resist 
the charm of his manner than the children 
of Hamelin could resist the flute of the Rat- 
catcher. She found herself walking at his 
side with the same delightful sense of free- 
dom and tranquil enjoyment. The studio 
with its lofty ceiling and chaste decorations 
heightened the impression of opulence and 
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a cultivated and fastidious connoisseur- 
ship in the art of living. There was a refine- 
ment about this man which made even 
her fiancé, not to speak of her father and 
his crew, seem crude by comparison. And 
her own life assumed the character, not so 
much of tragedy as of a piece of hopeless- 
ly bungled and haphazard patchwork. 
Here everything was bright and light and 
airy. Everything, even to the words and 
voice of her interlocutor, ran with an ad- 
mirable smoothness and harmony. He 
showed her a variety of Japanese daggers, 
some of which were enclosed in locked 
satin-lined cases because they were poi- 
sonous. He had a perfect arsenal of fire- 
arms of all lands and ages, swords of ex- 
quisite workmanship, and a gorgeously 
chased shield of silver by Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, representing the creation of the world. 
With a polite but rather colorless manner, 
which struck her as being miraculously 
right under the circumstances, he ex- 
plained to her the use and history of each 
special article. Rdschen, who could see 
their attitudes and expression through 
the open door, sat in wide-eyed amaze- 
ment, watching her Fraulein’s animation 
of manner and lively interest in all those 
murderous instruments. But still more 
astonished she grew when Elfreda, at Von 
Klenze’s invitation, seated herself on a low 
lounge, and with a face that fairly beamed 
with pleasure began to examine a large 
portfolio which he placed before her, and 
engaged in a discussion regarding matters 
of art. 

‘«« Ah, you are of the most modern school. 
You are a terre-a-terre realist,’’ she heard 
Elfreda exclaim, though she had not the 
remotest idea of what that meant. 

«« Why terre-a-terre, gracious Fraulein ?’’ 
asked the artist, smiling. «‘ Have you ever, 
by the way, known anyone who could im- 
prove upon nature ?”’ 

«« Not exactly that ; but nature furnishes 
us not with art itself, but with the material 
of art, as the alphabet furnishes us with the 
material for language. Art is a language 
for the expression of noble ideas, not a 
mere mechanical reproduction of nature."’ 

‘«No, not mechanical ; I. agree to that. 
But I confess I have never known an idea 
which was half so valuable as a faithful 
transcript of fact.’’ 

‘«‘Then I pity you, Herr von Klenze, 
with all my heart I pity you,’’ cried Elfre- 
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“YON KLENZE MET HER IN THE SAME PLACE AND STROLLED 


AT HER SIDE.”’ 


da with a sweet, flute-like gayety. « But 
your own works belie you. There is an 
idea in every one of these sketches, though 
there is a certain sternness and resolute 
self repression in the way you express it.”’ 

The discussion lasted fully fifteen min- 
utes, and was conducted with joyous ani- 
mation on her part, and on his with that 
courteous reserve and deferential consider- 
ation which he believed to be due to a lady. 
Elfreda, catching the eye of her maid, 
which was full of reproach, rose abruptly 
and apologized for having allowed herself 
to be detained so long. Her conscience 
smote her as_ she recalled her errand, 
which during her visit had slipped into 
the background of her mind. Even now 
she found it hard to revert to it; and 
somehow (she recognized it with a pang 
of remorse) it did not seem half so urgent 
aid important to her as it had before she 
entered the studio. 

‘‘ Herr von Klenze,”’ she began, linger- 


ing in the middle of 
the floor and forcibly 
conquering her reluctance, 
«“T believe you know my 

friend Mr. Ballington?’’ 
‘««Yes,’’ he answered with 
a vague chillin his man- 

ner, ‘‘ I have the honor.”’ 

“Will you pardon me, if I 
seem to meddle with an affair 
which does not concern me? 
But the fact is, I am greatly dis- 
turbed at hearing—that—that— 
you have challenged Mr. Bal- 
lington to fight with you.”’ 

«« Ah, he has sent you to beg for peace, 
has he?”’ 

A smile of contemptuous pity hovered 
about Von Klenze’s mustache, and his 
voice had a ring of superciliousness which 
affected her unpleasantly. She saw now 
that the situation was more embarrassing 
than she had anticipated ; that she had, in 
fact, done her friend an ill turn in mak- 
ing him appear as a petitioner. 

«Mr. Ballington knows nothing of what 
I have done,’’ she answered, coloring 
deeply; ‘and if he had known of it, he 
would have done everything in his power 
to prevent it.”’ 

‘« Yes, I dare say.”’ 

It was difficult to determine from the 
tone of that brief remark whether it im- 
plied a doubt of her inference or a covert 
sneer. At any rate it convinced her that 
she could hold back nothing ; that she was 
putting both herself and her fiancé ina 

















false light by her ill-timed reticence. And 
yet it was so very hard to make a confes- 
sion of that sort to Herr von Klenze, who 
evidently was far from sharing her high 
estimate of Ballington’s character and 
genius. But she felt how dastardly such 
cowardice was ; and lifting her head with 
a pathetic, wide-eyed look, she managed 
to get the difficult words over her lips. 

««T am engaged to Mr. Ballington,’’ she 
said, while a deeper scarlet surged into her 
cheeks ; ‘I am soon to marry him, and it 
makes me miserable to think of this ter- 
rible thing—which—which—will put an 
end to our happiness—and—and—make 
me miserable—always.”’ 

There was a tremulous pleading anda 
suspicion of tears in these broken sen- 
tences, and all the chivalry of Von Klenze’s 
nature responded to their appeal. She 
looked so touchingly beautiful in her dis- 
tress. The upward sweep of her long 
lashes, the noble modelling of her chin, 
and the gradations of color from the scar- 
let of her cheeks to the whiteness of her 
throat and brow, struck him, artistically, 
as a marvellous combination of fine effects, 
and moreover moved him strangely. A 
warm current, starting from nowhere, sud- 
denly diffused itself through his frame, 
and generous impulses stirred in his 
heart. 

«If it is in your own name you ask me, 
gracious Fraulein,’’ he answered, still 
preserving the same air of impersonal ‘po- 
liteness, ‘‘ then I should be most happy to 
make youmy debtor. But unhappily this 
is a most delicate affair. You probably 
misjudge Mr. Ballington as muchas I un- 
til recently misjudged him.” 

‘Please tell me what you mean,” she 
demanded, avoiding his glance and rum- 
maging eagerly in the portfolio. 

‘«« If you will pardon my frankness,’’ he 
retorted, ««I mean that Mr. Ballington is 
not as guileless as he seems. He has put 
me in a position which to a man of honor 
is—painfully embarrassing.”’ 

He now told her the incident of their 
contest in marksmanship, to which she 
listened with breathless interest. 

«« Then you will not grant my request,”’ 
she faltered, when he had finished. 

‘«My dear Fraulein, I would do any- 
thing to please you,”’ he ejaculated with 
great earnestness; ‘“‘ but what can I 
do?” : 
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‘«« Oh, there is a way to do it, if—if—you 
really wish it.”’ 

‘« But how can I know that Mr. Balling- 
ton wishes it? If you can assure me of 
that, I will not stand on ceremony. If 
Mr. Ballington will send me a written 
apology, which I shall be at liberty to pub- 
lish, you may tell him that the challenge 
is withdrawn.”’ 

‘«Oh, thank you,’’ she murmured, look- 
ing up half furtively, but unable to con- 
quer her embarrassment. 

‘« Permit me to add,’’ Von Klenze re- 
sumed, as she moved toward the door, 
where her maid stood waiting for her, 
‘‘that Mr. Ballington is blessed beyond his 
deserts in having such a spokesman."’ 

He bowed her graciously toward the 
door and out ; and his presence, his man- 
ner, his countenance seemed so absorbing 
that somehow she found no time to rejoice 
at having accomplished her difficult er- 
rand, saving, as she fancied, the life of her 
betrothed. It was a humiliating circum- 
stance that Von Klenze’s manner in tak- 
ing leave of her, the various intonations 
of his voice, and the shadings of his polite 
assurances of the pleasure he felt in hav- 
ing made her acquaintance, etc., seemed 
for the moment of greater consequence to 
her than the question of Ballington’s life 
or death. There was undeniably some- 
thing imposing in this splendid urbanity, 
this security of demeanor, this air of the 
perfect man of the world. She had never 
seen anyone who appeared so masterful 
and yet so gentle, so adequate to every sit- 
uation, so superbly masculine in every 
line and attribute of his personality. 

This was the sensation which tingled 
through her nerves and filled her with a 
restless exultation, as she descended the 
stairs with R6schen. He had asked for per- 
mission to call upon her father, expressed 
his unwillingness to be defrauded of her 
acquaintance which a good fortune had 
thrown in his way. That was the radi- 
ant fact which outshone all others ; that 
was the only thing which for the moment 
seemed of paramount importance. 

Elfreda went home with a bad con- 
science, and she had a sense of shame in 
the presence of Réschen which made con- 
fidence impossible. For she felt in her 
maid’s glance a reproach which was the 
harder to bear because it was so well mer- 
ited. 
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Mr. Rallston quarrelled with his Hindoo 
as Elfreda had predicted. But he did not 
on that account give up his intention of 
going to India. The cause of their dis- 
agreement, which stirred up much bad 
blood in both, was the question whether 
three or seven were the more sacred num- 
ber. Rallston developed a passionate par- 
tisanship for the former, while the Hindoo 
cited many occult but highly interesting 
facts, from sacred writings and profane, 
tending to establish the superior sanctity 
of the latter. 

Elfreda was sorry when the dusky Ori- 
ental had definitely (after a very exciting 
scene) taken his leave; for she realized 
then that her blessed respite from perse- 
cution was at anend. Her father drifted 
from room to room like a storm cloud, 
charged with thunder and lightning, and 
she was always in a state of nervous ap- 
prehension, lest she should be the victim 
of his first explosion. Thorold, knowing 
from Réschen’s signals that he was at 
home, stayed away for a whole week, 
after having made futile efforts to see his 
beloved; and she began to realize with 
keen remorse that his absence was a 
relief to her. She received letters from 
him overflowing with affection, and their 
guileless trust in her cut her to the quick. 
He had much to say of his picture, which 
was now approaching completion, and 
which was to prove, he said, that she had 
not bestowed her love upon one that was 
unworthy. ‘‘ I would rather fail a hundred 
times in a sublime effort,’’ he wrote, «‘ than 
content myself with a paltry success in 
paltry achievements. I would rather die a 
hundred deaths than not have the right to 
be named in the company of the greatest.”’ 

There was a spirit in this declaration 
which a week ago would have made her 
heart glow with pride in him, and her 
pulse beat high with the consciousness 
that she was loved by one who had few 
equals and no superiors among men. But 
now it gave her rather a pang that he ex- 
pected so much of her—that in failing to 
come up to his expectations she would 
wreck a noble life. It would have been 
much easier to bear, if he had been a 
conceited bungler, inflated with a sense 
of his own importance. She tried hard 
to accept Von Klenze’s view of him, which 


was implied rather than expressed in the 
contemptuous tone of his comments ; and 
she had recently become too much of 
a partisan of Von Klenze to comprehend 
that his judgment was more of a reflection 
upon himself than upon Thorold. The 
recollection of the half hour she had spent 
in his company was like a blissful oasis in 
the barren desert of her life; and their 
brief discussion of art, as she recalled it 
word by word, had somehow revealed her- 
self to herself. It had shown her that she 
was capable of rising to that higher plane 
of thought which lies beyond the sphere 
of mere personal satisfaction and troubles; 
that she had a mind which it was a delight 
to exercise unhindered by the despotic 
commands and restraints imposed by an 
alien will. The only thing which gave 
her a little uneasiness was the fear that 
Von Klenze might think her presumptuous 
in setting up her little views against his, 
particularly as she was aware that she 
could claim no originality for the opinions 
she had uttered. 

Threé or four days elapsed, during which 
Elfreda was in a state of feverish expect- 
ancy. She began to torment herself with 
all sorts of conjectures, chief among which 
was the idea, that Von Klenze had thought 
better of his resolution to continue the ac- 
quaintance. Why did he make no over- 
ture to her father? Why did he make no 
effort to see her? All sorts of torturing 
possibilities suggested themselves as an- 
swers to these questions. But on the fifth 
day, when she was taking a walk with 
Réschen in the English garden, her fears 
were set at rest. She saw a tall, military 
figure looming up among the shrubbery, 
and before she was aware of what had 
happened Von Klenze had joined her, and 
she was responding with a certain nervous 
breathlessness to his remarks about the 
beautiful spring weather. Rdschen fell 
discreetly behind, and they had an hour 
of delightful rambling among the budding 
trees and bushes. During the three next 
days the walk was repeated; and each 
time, without any apparent understand- 
ing, Von Klenze met her in the same 
place and strolled at her side, while Rés- 
chen followed them at a respectful dis- 
tance. On the day succeeding the last of 
these meetings, her father surprised her by 
remarking at the luncheon table that he 
had received a letter from a Mr. Von 
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Klenze, whom he had met once or twice, 
but never had been able to endure. 

‘« What does he want, father?’’ Elfreda 
inquired with feigned indifference. She 
was all in a tremble, and kept her eyes 
steadily fixed on her plate. 

‘««Oh, he wants to look at the replica, 
which he is informed is in my possession, 
of the Dancing Faun, found at Pompeii in 
1876,’’ Rallston replied. 

« And are you going to let him see it ?”’ 

‘«« Well, one can scarcely refuse such a 
request, though I can’t say I like it.’’ 

Elfreda, who knew her father’s vanity, 
saw plainly how elated he was at being 
appealed to as the possessor of rare treas- 
ures of art, but she did not for the life of 
her dare to coincide in his view, lest he 
should be moved to reverse it. 

‘©T don’t understand why Mr. von 
Klenze wants to see just that Dancing 
Faun, when he can see a dozen’ others 
quite as good in the Glyptothek,’’ she 
remarked, looking away consciously, with 
a blush which happily escaped her father. 

«Ah, there you_are wrong,’’ Rallston 
retorted, plunging straight into the snare 
which she had set for him. She had 
now no longer any apprehension that Von 
Klenze’s request might not be granted. 

Early in the afternoon, the next day, 
she was startled by the sound of the well- 
known voice in the drawing room, and 
she detected too a certain obsequiousness 
which was almost distressing in the ca- 
dence of her father’s replies and com- 
ments. 

Fully fifteen minutes of anxious sus- 
pense passed before Réschen entered her 
room, bringing: the message that the 
Fraulein was expected in the parlor. She 
had, in the anticipation of such a message, 
made her toilet with unusual care; but 
now her troublesome conscience asserted 
itself again (aroused by Réschen’s silent 
reproach), and she had to sit down and 
wrestle with the temptation, to which she 
nevertheless knew that in the end she 
would succumb. She wrung her hands 
in helpless irresolution, and let her eyes 
wander about the room with a vague look 
of distress. She felt ashamed in the pres- 
ence of her maid, who read her heart like 
a book, and not the ghost of an excuse 
could she invent which would make her 
conduct appear less hideous. 

‘‘ Tell father that I cannot come; that I 
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am not well,’’ shesaid, avoiding Rdschen’s 
glance. 

“You don’t look well, Fraulein ; you 
had better go to bed,’’ the maid discreetly 
suggested. «He'll be coming for you, 
sure, and then you can’t get out of it.”’ 

There was an undeserved tribute to 
her sincerity in this suggestion which 
made her a trifle hot about the ears. As 
soon as Réschen had left the room, she 
got up with nervous haste, and standing 
before the mirror divested herself of the 
curious necklace, chatelaine and other 
ornaments. By a peculiarly feminine pro- 
cess of reasoning she concluded that this 
compromise was a concession to duty, and 
(as it seemed for the moment) a heroic 
one. Vehemently repressing her agita- 
tion, she opened the door, and before the 
astonished Rdéschen had completed her 
announcement entered the drawing room. 

‘* Ah, there you are, iny dear,’’ Rallston 
greeted her with a paternally affectionate 
manner which he never troubled to put 
on, except in the presence of distinguished 
company. ‘‘I am glad you reconsidered 
your refusal. Permit me to make you 
acquainted with Herr von Klenze, who 
has honored the profession which we 
humbly practise by abandoning a splendid 
position in the Prussian army, in order to 
adopt it.’’ 

Elfreda bowed silently in response to 
the visitor’s somewhat elaborate greeting. 
There was something more distinctly mili- 
tary in his manner than on the occasion 
of their first meeting—something of that 
flourish and emphasis in his politeness 
which a military education on the Conti- 
nent imparts, and which to an English- 
woman is apt to appear a little exaggerat- 
ed. But for all that the man himself was 
magnificently impressive. 

‘‘] have had the honor of seeing the 
gracious Fraulein’s copy of Piloty’s Wal- 
lenstein,’’ he said, after a few polite pre- 
liminaries ; ‘‘in some respects it is better 
than the original.” 

‘« Please don’t say that,’’ Elfreda ejacu- 
lated, with that slowly uplifted, appealing 
glance which Thorold had found so touch- 
ing ; ‘‘ you cover me with confusion."’ 

‘‘I should perhaps have remarked that 
I am not an admirer of Piloty’s style,”’ he 
observed with an air of candor; ‘ never- 
theless, I.do not mean to say that in tech- 
nique the Fraulein surpasses him. But 
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there is an exquisite intelligence in your 
rendering of the different faces, a beautiful 
appreciation of values of tone and tint, 
and particularly a delicacy—a tenderness, 
if I may say so—which is a promise of 
noble work in the future.’’ 

This was grist of the very richest sort 
to Rallston’s mill, and he launched intoa 
discussion of his daughter’s merits with a 
copiousness and zest which the latter felt to 
be embarrassing, not so much because she 
was its subject as because she felt sure that 
he was boring his visitor. Von Klenze 
was, however, too polite to betray the im- 
patience which no doubt he felt at the old 
man’s prolixity, and only Elfreda’s watch- 
ful eyes could detect a shade of that 
haughty tolerance in his face which was 
apt to steal into it, when he was a little off 
his guard. It troubled her too to observe 
a sort of flattered self-consciousness, an 
almost cringing deference in her father’s 
manner, and not the least suggestion of 
the dislike which he professed to enter- 
tain for every high-nosed aristocrat. She 
had no choice but to interrupt him at last, 
feeling a dread lest he should compromise 
himself and her by his lack of considera- 


tion for his guest, or, what seemed still 
worse, by a revelation of his own cranki- 


ness. She had never before felt so acutely 
that they were in the same boat, and that 
her fate was in his hand. He had the 
power to cast discredit upon her by the 
mere fact of being her father. Would not 
the thought suggest itself to Herr von 
Klenze that they were a very undesirable 
family for a man of his pretensions to 
connect himself with? Shewas sure that 
that was the very thing he was thinking 
when Mr. Rallston, heedless of all her 
efforts to stay the torrent of his speech, 
launched into the subject of spiritualism, 
and declared, without a glimmering of 
humor, that he had frequently felt the 
spirit of Raphael possessing him like an 
actual inspiring: presence, and that it was 
only a lack of receptivity—spiritual con- 
geniality—on the part of living men which 
prevented the great old masters from con- 
tinuing through them their grand ac- 
tivity. 

«« But has it not occurred to you,”’ Von 
Klenze inquired with his courtliest man- 
ner, ‘‘that the great poets, if you are to 
judge them by their posthumous utter- 
ances, are stricken with imbecility in the 
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next world? Is there not a danger that 
the great painters may have suffered the 
same fate? *’ 

He let his eyes wander hastily dver the 
large pink and blue and green canvases 
that covered the walls—Spirits of the 
Dawn, Witches of Atlas, personified Asias, 
Europes, and what not; but Rallston was 
so fascinated by his own ideas, which 
started up clamorously from their troubled 
sleep, that he scarcely noticed his visitor’s 
remark, and the satirical hint entirely 
escaped him. 

‘« It is all the fault of the coarse, brutish 
mediums,”’ he said, and then plunged 
headlong into the foaming and hurrying 
tide of his eloquence. He was like a 
strong swimmer who delights in the exer- 
cise of his strength and cleaves the blue 
waves with splendid abandonment and 
zest, glorying in the transparency and 
pliability of the liquid element. 

It was as a desperate expedient that E1- 
freda finally suggested the unpacking of 
the set of the Tanagra figurines which had 
atrived during the morning, as she did 
not doubt that Herr von Klenze would be 
interested in seeing them. To her delight 
Rallston jumped at this idea, and excused 
himself, asking his guest kindly to wait 
until he returned. The Tanagra figurines 
had then just been discovered, and Rall- 
ston prided himself not a little on his suc- 
cess in obtaining the first set of terra-cotta 
reproductions of them that had yet been 
made. 

He had no sooner closed the door be- 
hind him than Von Klenze rose and with 
a frowning impetuosity, contrasting with 
his usual imperturbable manner, began to 
pace the floor. A passionate protest 
against something or somebody had sud- 
denly awakened within him, and Elfreda 
felt sympathetically his state of mind as 
acutely as if it had been her own. ‘Though 
his agitation conveyed to her vaguely and 
obscurely the thrilling message for which 
her heart yearned, there was a strain of . 
painful anxiety on her mind which spoiled 
the pleasure. What right had she to de- 
sire this man’s love, having pledged her 
own to another? But so overmastering 
was nevertheless her desire, that life held 
out no possibility of happiness to her, ex- 
cept in its fulfilment. All the scruples 
which stirred in her heart she strove to 
hush, as one hushes with impatience the 























“HE GAZED FROM ONE TO THE OTHER AS IF HOPING 
FOR A CONTRADICTION OF THE TRUTH.”’ 


clamoring of a persistent child. But 
though temporarily subdued they refused 
to be silenced. 

‘Do you think,’’ queried the artist- 
lieutenant, after having composed him- 
self by contemplating the Witch of Atlas 
on the wall, « that your father would per- 
mit me to paint your portrait—that is, of 
course, provided you would yourself be 
pleased to grant me that happiness ?’’ 

‘‘That depends upon the way you ask, 
and the reason you give for wishing to do 
it,’ she answered, struggling to rid her- 
self of the oppression which possessed her. 

‘I will ask any way you say.”’ 

There was a hint of mutual understand- 
ing, requiring no concealment, in this sug- 
gestion. She suspected that it ought to 
have been displeasing to her, but instead 
of that she could scarcely repress a sense 
of exultation. 

‘T am afraid it would not be right for 
me to advise you,” she said, smiling in a 
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way which showed that she 
did not regard that objection 
as an insuperable one. 

«Oh, well, such an object 
is worth a little sacrifice of 
rectitude,’’ he retorted with 
an uneasy laugh. ‘I would 
willingly sacrifice all my principles for 
the privilege of being painted by you.”’ 

‘‘Then I fancy you are not troubled 
with—with—a great many,’’ she observed 
in a tone of anxious gayety. 

«‘No, not many ; only a few elementary 
ones.’’ 

«« And what are they, if I may ask? I 
am curious to know.”’ 

‘‘Not to make a fool of myself if I can 
help it.’’ 

‘That is number one; but why, if you 
can help it? You impress me as a man 
who is always supremely sane and self- 
restrained.”’ 

«My dear Fraulein, that is exactly the 
way I appeared to myself—until—until— 
a few days ago. It is therefore I feel com- 
pelled to add that humiliating little codi- 
cil.’’ 

Each word which he uttered aroused a 
joyous echo in her heart, and her blood 
bounded with a lightsome rhythm through 
her veins. But like a sudden strident dis- 
cord in a symphony, the thought of her 
perfidy, her duplicity, her reckless play- 
ing with another’s life broke in upon her. 
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She arose with a deep flush on her face, 
and with an abrupt movement started for 
the door. 

‘« T have offended you,’’ he said mourn- 
fully ; ‘* pardon me, Fraulein, if I have 
been too bold.’ 

««T—I—must not listen to you,"’ she 
answered in sweet confusion ; ‘it is—it 
isn’t right. I am not—at liberty—to hear 
such words.”’ 

‘«‘God bless you— for that foolish 
speech,’’ he cried with a laugh, starting 
after her and putting his arm about her 
waist; ‘‘I am not a bit troubled by your 
conscience, nor will you be after a little 
while. These disturbing little symptoms 
are very transient, I assure you—if—if— 
the heart’s consent is once assured.”’ 

«“ But how do you know that that is 
assured ?’’ she asked with a guilty smile, 
making a sham effort to disentangle her- 
self from his arms. 

‘««T’ll take the risk,’’ he retorted boldly ; 
and before she knew it she felt herself 
clasped in his strong embrace and his 
kisses were upon her lips. It was hope- 
less to struggle against a love so headlong 
and imperious, so impatient of obstacles ; 


and the next thing was to like it, to wor- 


ship it, to glory in it. How cautious and 
shy, how considerate of her feelings Tho- 
rold had been in his wooing! He seemed 
paltry, almost pusillanimous in his scru- 
pulousness, while this man marched con- 
quering to his goal, ignoring everybody's 
rights but his own, and trampling all 
weak scruples intothedust. That was the 
way she wished to be loved. That was 
the way she had dreamed of being wooed 
in the days when she read Walter Scott 
and saw in fancy white-plumed knights 
kneeling at her feet. 

She was glorying in this luxury of self 
surrender, when she was startled by the 
ringing of the doorbell. She quickly un- 
wound herself from the compromising atti- 
tude, and began with blushes of guilt and 
a sort of defiant confusion tosmooth her 
hair before the mirror, for it would inevita- 
bly have betrayed her even to the careless 
glance of her father. It had been her in- 
tention to intercept the maid and request 
her to announce that nobody was at home, 
but the hasty toilet was yet long enough 
to afford Réschen a chance to open the 
door and pronounce the name of Mr. Tho- 
rold Ballington. . With the ardent face of 
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a lover, flushed with happy expectation, 
the young painter pushed past the maid, 
eager for the greeting that was in store 
for him. But at the sight of Von Klenze 
a sudden chill smote him, and all the- joy 
died out of his eyes. He drew himself up 
with all the dignity at his command, 
bowed distantly to Elfreda and her visitor, 
gazed from the one to the other as if hoping 
for some contradiction of the heart-rending 
truth that seemed slowly to be dawning 
upon his comprehension. The awkward 
pause of embarrassment which his en- 
trance caused, Elfreda’s scarlet cheeks and 
nervously agitated demeanor and the 
male visitor’s pointed displeasure could 
mean but one thing, and yet that one thing 
appeared too terrible to believe. 

‘Mr. von Klenzeand I have been speak- 
ing of your duel,’’ began Elfreda in a 
high, strained voice, striking out at ran- 
dom, merely to make an end of an intoler- 
able situation, ‘‘and Mr. von Klenze has 
promised me to withdraw the challenge— 
if—if—that is to say, if you wish it with- 
drawn.”’ 

‘«Mr. von Klenze is extremely kind,’’ 
Thorold retorted freezingly ; ‘‘ perhaps 
you will kindly tell him from me that I 
wish to accept no favors from his hands.”’ 

‘« That is exactly what I told you,’’ ob- 
served Von Klenze, addressing Elfreda. 
‘Mr. Ballington has played what in his 
country is called a tenderfoot, I believe, 
but it does not suit his convenience to 
continue in that réle any longer. He is 
now coming out in his true stars and 
stripes.”’ 

The American listened with a look of 
pained surprise to this declaration ; then 
turning to Elfreda he stared at her fora 
moment with a stunned expression, as if 
he were unable to comprehend the calam- 
ity which had overtaken him. 

‘«Oh, that you could do that—that you 
could do it,’? he murmured in a voice of 
intense suppressed anguish. 

Elfreda quailed a little under his glance. 
Her conscience smote her, and the hide- 
ousness of her conduct rose before her in 
all its enormity. But there was yet at 
the bottom of her heart a still small voice 
which seemed to acquit her of intentional 
wrong. She seemed to herself rather the 
plaything of forces which were beyond 
and above her. She had gone to Von 
Klenze with the purpose, as she fancied, 
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of saving Thorold’s life, and how could 
she possibly have anticipated the terrible 
complication which had resulted from that 
visit? And yet as her eyes dwelt upon the 
splendid athletic form of her second adorer, 
she could not persuade herself to regret 
this result. Her first attachment seemed 
but a pale and feebly flickering will-o-the- 
wisp compared to the strong and quicken- 
ing fireof the second. The former seemed 
half accident, half ignoble self interest— 
the bestowal of a homeless and never much 
valued love upon the first one who asked 
for it. But this glorious fulness of being 
which now throbbed in her veins, this lov- 
ing self surrender, this quickening glow 
which awakened unsuspected powers 
within her, this undreamed-of delight in 
living and breathing—nay, in the very 
daylight and all common things—this was 
the one grand, inexorable passion of her 
life, and was she to be blamed because in 
her inexperience she had mistaken a will- 
o-the-wisp for a star? This great, stal- 
wart, magnificent man with his robust 
disdain for everything which he did not 
understand, and a certain ruthlessness 
which usually goes with superb health 
and vigor, seemed the very providential- 
ly predestined complement to her own 
shrinking frailty, her self-torturing subt- 
lety, her curious intuitions, her super- 
sensitive nature, overweighted, as it were, 
on the spiritual side and correspondingly 
lacking on the corporeal. She had been 
vaguely conscious of this from the first 
moment she saw him, and she had (with- 
out the. faintest stirring of humiliation) 
fallen like the ripe fruit into his lap, as 
soon as he gently shook the tree. 

She felt on this account less deeply the 
mortification of her situation. She felt 
sorry for Ballington rather than for her- 
self. The enmity between the two men 
for which she was not responsible caused 
her now annoyance rather than distress. 
How could Thorold be so foolishly proud 
and headstrong as to refuse Von Klenze’s 
generous offer, when she well knew that 
he dreaded the duel and believed that it 
would end his life? Had she not in a 
measure repaid his disinterested kindness 
and compensated him for his loss,in afford- 
ing him the chance to escape from this 
danger which had filled him with such 
dark forebodings? ‘That was sordid rea- 
soning, you may say; and she was half 
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aware that it was not worthy of her. But 
her partisanship was all on Von Klenze’s 
side, and she imputed to his motives a no- 
bility which she did not credit to those of 
his unfortunate rival. I believe a woman 
never can do justice to any motive involv- 
ing the masculine sense of honor, for the 
code that prevails in her own world is reg- 
ulated by such different considerations. 

Von Klenze had turned his back with im- 
patient scorn upon the American, as soon 
as he suspected that he intended to make 
ascene. He seated himself, then got up 
again and turned his attention to the Spirit 
of the Dawn. Happily at this moment 
Mr. Rallston came bustling into the room, 
all aglow with enthusiasm and covered 
with sawdust. He carried two terra-cotta 
figures in his arms, and by excited excla- 
mations expressed the delight he felt in 
their possession. 

‘‘ Look at that girl,’’ he cried ecstatic- 
ally, ‘‘look at the pose of that head! It 
is simply marvellous how they could afford 
to put such delicate workmanship into 
mere bits of burnt clay. Do you see the 
little groove in the nuque with the loose 
hair straying over it? Look how exqui- 
sitely that is done—with what tender feel- 
ing for the femininity of the thing !”’ 

He had gotten to this point and was 
holding the statuette up for admiration, 
when he suddenly discovered Ballington. 

«« Ah, Mr. Ballington, how do you do?”’ 
he said casually, but with a supercili- 
ousness that seemed positively insult- 
ing, whereupon addressing himself to Von 
Klenze he proceeded with his rhapsody on 
the figurines, of which several more were 
presently placed upon the table. Thorold, 
finding himself so obviously de trop, and 
seeing no hope of extracting any comfort 
from further tarrying, retired toward the 
door, and with a stiff bow took his leave. 
He lingered for an instant on the thresh- 
old, clutching at a desperate chance, that 
after all he might be. mistaken—that EI- 
freda might relent and call him back— 
that it was all a hideous nightmare which 
would vanish at the cold touch of reason. 
But each element of the scene remained 
rigidly fixed ; and the relentless tragedy 
—the loss of all that was dear to him— 
forced itself upon his conviction. Witha 
miserable sinking sensation, as if the earth 
beneath his feet were becoming unstable, 
he groped his way through the dusky 
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hallway, and almost knocked against Ros- 
chen who came to open the door for him. 
The sympathetic distress in her face did 
not escape him ; but instead of comforting 
him it made his pain more tremulously 
acute. For it seemed like the last horri- 
ble confirmation of his dread—the quench- 
ing ofthelast spark of hope. Witha pang 
in his heart he plunged into the cruel glare 
of the daylight. The world seemed strange 
tohim, and all things made his eyes ache. 
A cab came driving up toward him, and 
the illusion grew that it was bearing right 
down upon him. Heseemed already to feel 
the wheels crunching his bones. There 
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was a dreary monotony in the traffic of 
the street ; but still drearier were the long 
bright vistas of yellow stuccoed houses, 
bathed in an oppressive glare of light. 
His feet seemed numb and cold, and his 
knees unsteady. It seemed strange that 
the world continued in its wonted routine, 
heedless of the calamity which had befal- 
len him. Before the New Pinakothek he 
paused and wrung his hands aimlessly ; 
felt a trifle foolish and conscious ; asked 
himself why he was so miserable; ques- 
tioned for a moment the reality of his 
grief; and then shuddered at the blank 
terror of the days that lay before him. 


(Concluded in the July number.) 


THE LIFE MASK. 


By MARY VIRGINIA MCCLURG. 


Lo! one wayfaring on a devious track, 

The while a changeful mask concealed his face— 
Sometimes it smiled with all-compelling grace, 

Or lowered with a frown of thunderous black, 

Was flushed with hope, or lingeringly looked back. 
But none beneath that plastic mask could trace 
The truthful features of the traveller’s face— 
Know if his soul were fed or suffered lack. 


One day men found him wrapt in pale repose ; 
His face, before unseen, effulged with light, 

And fixéd eyes with a deep gladness rife, 

As his, who sees at length the way he goes— 
Dead brow upturned to the red East dawn-bright— 
A shattered mask beside, that had been Life ! 
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He gathered by the Tem led Nile a store 
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He heard the silvery whisper from.afar 

Where timid dawn lean’ o’er the morn Ing Star; 
The Crashing orchestra of darkness , where 
Memories of “Chaos Shudder in the alr; 

On the black cloud sun-burst and mist unroll 
In choral tones the rainbow's magitdcro]]. 


The froli¢ song of rivulets that play 
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HE Wise Man, presumably in a 

captious mood, declared that «of 
making many books there is no end.” 
The statement is sufficiently truthful to 
stand. During last year there were pub- 
lished in this country 4559 books, of 
which 1118 were works of fiction. A 
leading metropolitan daily newspaper 
makes this fact the basis for an attack on 
the movement now being made by Amer- 
ican authors and their friends in behalf 
of international copyright. It is not the 
purpose of this article to reply to that 
attack. Attention is called to it in the 
belief that no disinterested person can 
read it without being impressed by the 
disingenuousness of its argument. It 
should make for, rather than against, the 
copyright bill, and therefore the present 
writer hails it as a friend, though in dis- 
guise. 

For the four preceding years, 1889, 1888, 
1887 and 1886, the number of American 
books published was respectively 4014, 
4631, 4437 and 4676, and the corresponding 
works of fiction 942, 874, 1022 and 1080. It 
will be seen from these figures that book 
publishing is not, like some others in this 
thriving country, a rapidly increasing in- 
dustry. Still, most manuscripts that are 
worthy of type and press doubtless find 
publishers. Perhaps some do that are 
not so worthy, for the eminent newspaper 
authority mentioned above declares that 
‘‘too many novels are written already,”’ 
and that «it is not desirable that the sup- 
ply should increase,’’ as it now exceeds 
the demand. 

During the past two years I have had 
considerable experience in investigating 
the fiction product of that class of Ameri- 
can writers whom I have here included 
under the title ««the great unpublished.”’ 
I do not think it an exaggeration to say 
that for every novel printed fifty are of- 
fered for the consideration of American 
publishers by the home producers. Let 
me say, in passing, that I believe one 
effect of an honest copyright law will be 
to increase the proportion of accepted 
novels as well as to improve their quality. 
Such a law must enlarge the emoluments 
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of authors and abler minds will so be 
attracted to the field of literary produc- 
tion. This is, however, by no means the 
chief argument urged by American au- 
thors in behalf of their demands for pro- 
tection. These, indeed, find all the moral 
support requisite in the suggestion of the 
fifteenth verse of the twentieth chapter of 
the Book of Exodus. 

The wise novelist—if it is possible in 
the present state of the copyright law to 
be both wise and a novelist—is aware that 
his best friend is the critic who finds most 
fault with his work, and his worst enemy 
is the admirer who hails it immaculate. 
Happy he who at the outset of his lit- 
erary career is accorded a good share of 
thoughtful criticism by the reviewers. If 
he does not profit by it he will have only 
himself to blame. But he must first ar- 
rive at the dignity of print before he can 
expect this boon. - Even so, he will not get 
much of it in the beginning. But he may 
live in hope that perseverance will bring 
him at last under the harrow of the critic. 
From the nature of the case, the great 
unpublished, however, can expect no aid 
from the reviewers. It is to the long-felt 
want of these unfortunates that I address 
myself. Leaving published novels to the 
tender mercies of the critics, let me sing 
the humble accomplishments of those 
writers who, by a harsh and seemingly un- 
just fate, are denied the supreme pleasure 
of print. 

In the first place I have been impressed 
by these two observations : more novels 
are produced by women than by men, and 
in proportion to population more are 
written by southern than by northern peo- 
ple. This leads me to the conclusion that 
southerners and women are more imagi- 
native than northerners and men, or else 
that they have more time at their dispos- 
al. But, at all events, the great unpub- 
lished, whether male or female, southern 
or northern, old or young, remain unpub- 
lished for practically the same reasons. 

The first thing which a reader looks for 
in a story is the quality technically termed 
‘« human interest,’’ including the love in- 
terest about which most novels concern 
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themselves. Human interest may be de- 
fined to be that touch of nature with 
which the able novelist endows the people 
whom he creates so that they become to 
the reader’s sense living men and women. 
Few can do this. To my mind it is a tal- 
ent that is acquired and not inherited. It 
is an art rather than an instinct. So the 
true novelist may be said to be made, not 
born. But, whether or no, it is in impart- 
ing human interest that the great unpub- 
lished break down with practical unanim- 
ity, the elders failing as disastrously as 
their juniors. 

Probably no great novelist ever put forth 
or ever will put forth his most important 
work in advance of weaker and tentative 
efforts at fiction writing. Thackeray’s en- 
trance into the world of letters was more 
sudden and brilliant than that of almost 
any other novelist who has written in Eng- 
lish; but Vanity Fair was not produced 
until Thackeray was thirty-eight, and the 
author of more good work than the great 
unpublished turn out in the course of a 
year. It may be worth while to set down 
here a catalogue of this work of Thacker- 
ay’s which preceded Vanity Fair. It in- 
cluded, first, and perhaps best of all, The 


Great Hoggarty Diamond, Lovel the Wid- 
ower, The Paris Sketch Book, The Yellow- 
plush Papers, Catherine, The Snob Papers, 
The Irish Sketch Book, From Cornhill to 
Grand Cairo, Barry Lyndon, the Prize 
Novelists, including Rebecca and Rowena, 


and many of the ballads. No doubt this 
will seem an imposing array to the great 
unpublished. Itis sufficient to givea man 
a respectable place among the literary folk 
ofalmost any generation, and yet this work 
is usually ignored by persons who are am- 
bitious to write a Vanity Fair as their first 
literary work. 

Another peculiarity among the begin- 
ners is that men are less liable than women 
to know how to handle the love interest 
of a story. They have a way of making 
their lovers harangue each other after the 
Homeric—or say Shakespearian—fash- 
ion. I have often, in reading their work, 
wondered whether in this regard the great 
unpublished have ever themselves ex- 
perienced what they pretend to describe. 
Either they have not or their memories 
are treacherous. Otherwise they would 
remember that in real life Romeo does 
not orate except perhaps with - his 
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eyes, and that Juliet is more apt to use 
her lips than her larynx in expressing 
her soul’s devotion. But the tyro, and 
especially the male tyro, on approaching 
the tender subject in the unfolding of his 
story, seems to throw experience to the 
winds. He permits the mischievous god 
to turn his own head instead of the heads 
of the puppets of his play. The result is 
that the reader who expects an idyl is 
compelled to wade through a debate. 

The women writers among the unpub- 
lished do a little better than the men. 
Occasionally one of the younger ones gets 
off her stilts entirely and describes a cer- 
tain phase of the tender passion in an al- 
together natural, not to say naturalistic, 
way. But I am sorry to be obliged to 
confess that the phase alluded to is that 
one of which young and especially un- 
married women are supposed to be total- 
ly ignorant. It is the phase which Mrs. 
Rives-Chanler has made herself famous 
by depicting. It is perhaps right to add 
that the methods of many of the young 
would-be authoresses of today, so far as 
this department is concerned, are plainly 
traceable to the example of the gifted Vir- 
ginian. 

Perhaps enough has been said on the 
subject of human interest if this article is 
to be kept within magazine proportions. 
In leaving it I would make the following 
suggestions to the great unpublished : 
study human character as you see it 
around you in your daily life; if you do 
not know ahorse you cannot paint him on 
canvas and if you do not know aman you 
cannot paint him in a book. When you 
write about love-making remember that 
it is the making of love not the talking 
of love you are addressing yourself to. 
Men, go and fall in love yourselves before 
you undertake to tell how lovers behave ! 
and girls, forget all you ever knew about 
The Quick or the Dead ! 

The next great fault of which the un- 
published are guilty is that they start in 
to tell astory long before they have a story 
to tell. While there are fifty stories writ- 
ten for every one published there are 
probably fifty people who think they will 
some time write a story for every one who 
succeeds in accomplishing that result. 
There are multitudes of people who go 
about the world with vague ideas in their 
heads which they fondly cherish as the 
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nuclei of future famous novels. Occasion- 
ally one of these digests his idea far 
enough to begin writing, and once in a 
while the writer develops sufficient ener- 
gy to pursue his purpose to the bitter and 
undigested end. Manuscripts evolved in 
this desultory way load the shelves of the 
publishers. The army of the unpublished 
is constantly recruited from the ranks of 
the idle who have imagination enough to 
engender the idea without the patience to 
think it through. Many manuscripts of 
the unpublished show a degree of excel- 
lence in the opening chapters which is 
utterly lacking further on. So it is a 
common thing for literary tasters to report 
that the story begins well, but that the 
author breaks down at such a point. 

Literary works are often called children 
of the brain. Let the great unpublished 
mature their children in their own minds 
before undertaking the delicate task of 
placing them upon paper. 

And this brings us to the subject of 
treatment. Treatment embraces style, but 
it is much more than style. A writer 
possessed of an excellent literary style 
may treat a novel wretchedly. The man- 
uscripts of those who do not know how to 
write the language are not as a rule read, 
much less printed. Therefore it becomes 
of the last importance for the unpublished 
to acquire style. I knew a man once who 
founded his style upon that of Addison by 
taking the Spectator and devoting his 
spare moments to copying from it. Per- 
haps this is as good a plan to pursue as 
another. A patient man may thus acquire 
a correct style though it will doubtless 
always lack originality. 

An accomplished stylist may be said to 
have achieved half the battle, but not more 
than half. He may now venture to write 
out the story that I suppose him to already 
contain. Thereafter his success will de- 
pend upon a variety of personal qualities, 
upon the accuracy of his observations, 
upon the delicacy of his perceptions, upon 
his good taste, his common sense and per- 
haps also somewhat upon his courage. 

The only reformer who is, as a rule, 
worthy of respect is he who begins by 
reforming himself. In like manner the 
great unpublished must begin on them- 
selves before they begin on their books. 
If a man is not worthy to hold a good 
book be sure no good book will growin him. 
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But even if he contains a good book unless 
he is a man of considerable mental grace 
and accomplishment he never will succeed 
in putting it on paper and so reaching 
press and public. He will need a collabo- 
rator. And this is sometimes seen : A man 
with a good book in him who is yet so 
helpless that he needs a friend to pick it 
out of him piecemeal. 

The subject of treatment embraces also 
consideration of that peculiar form of fun- 
gus which has come to be known in pub- 
lishers’ slang as ‘‘ padding.’’ This is the 
matter introduced by the author upon his 
own motion, without any prompting from 
the story itself. The unpublished are 
pretty generally addicted to the padding 
weakness. I am bound to say, however, 
that they have abundance of example in 
the writings of those who have become fa- 
mous in the field of letters. I am reminded 
of two English writers who offend so se- 
riously in this regard that their names may 
be set down here as a warning to beginners. 
They are George Meredith and R. D. 
Blackmore. But the unpublished should 
remember that these gentlemen have in a 
manner earned the privilege of boring their 
readers with matter that has nothing to do 
with their stories. Publishers defer to 
their reputations and readers take off their 
hats to their unquestioned talent. 

The great unpublished, however, have 
as yet earned no privileges. As humble 
supplicants for popular favor it is part of 
their duty to themselves to refrain from 
offending those whose suffrages they seek. 
Let me, as their friendly critic, whisper to 
them that padding always offends both 
the publisher and his reader. By eschew- 
ing its use writers will increase their 
chances with these, who are, after all, the 
arbiters of fate, so far at least as the un- 
published are concerned. 

My observation leads me to suspect that 
many among the unpublished do not un- 
derstand what padding is, and that many 
others think it can be smuggled through 
the publishing offices «‘ unbeknownst.”’ 
To the latter let me say that a literary 
taster will detect padding as readily and 
as unerringly as a bank teller will find a 
spurious bill, and that he is quite as hostile 
to it. To the former I would say that if 
they will stick to the threads of their 
stories, telling them as straightforwardly 
as they tell the truth in their everyday 
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lives, they will doubtless escape the Scyl- 
la of padding, no matter what Charybdis 
may chance to ingulf their literary vent- 
ures. 

The unpublished seem to be for the most 
part of asombre turn of mind. There is 
rarely a trace of humor, to say nothing of 
wit, in their work. The younger ones are 
especially morbid. They make no effort 
to lighten the gloom of the pictures they 
prefer to draw. Occasionally an old hand 
among the unpublished makes an attempt 
to be funny, but he rarely gets beyond the 
facetious. The unpublished wit is of an 
awkward variety, not, however, altogether 
unlike some of its published kindred. The 
only portions of an unpublished manu- 
script that are apt to inspire mirth in the 
reader are the ultra-mournful and hyper- 
pathetic passages. But it has been the 
general observation that those fiction writ- 
ers who have established the greatest rep- 
utations and met with the most unequiv- 
ocal success are for the most part those 
who have begun as humorists or satirists. 
The unpublished should take their cue 
from this fact. The public would rather 
laugh than cry. Publishers’ readers de- 


cidedly prefer to be approached on the 


humorous side. Let the great unpub- 
lished act upon this hint and try to infuse 
at least a spice of fun into their work. So 
they will arrive the earlier at that happy 
period when their offerings will no longer 
be returned to them with that monotonous 
little printed note of dubious compliment 
so familiar to the unpublished mind. 

One of the common idiosyncrasies of the 
unpublished is their unwillingness to be 
advised. But a still queerer one is their 
inability to act upon good counsel, even 
when they are docile enough to be willing 
toacceptit. I have been tempted on sever- 
al occasions to offer advice to unpublished 
ones whose manuscripts seemed to dis- 
close incipient talent. Once or twice my 
offers have been taken in good part, and 
writers have made honest endeavors to 
profit by my hints. But the result has 
been woful failure in each case. In the 
second story the evidence of talent ob- 
servable in the first has mysteriously dis- 
appeared. I have accounted for this pecu- 
liarity partly on the ground of over-haste. 
But I do not find this explanation of the 
phenomenon to be entirely adequate. I 
have been forced to the conclusion that 
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friendly advice to a literary beginner is 
good in nothing but its intention. Here, 
as in every other department of life, ex- 
perience is the only teacher. The candi- 
date for the honors of authorship can learn 
but he cannot be taught. He must prove 
and approve himself in hisown way. No 
one else can do his work for him, nor can 
anyone aid him to doit. He must sweat 
and groan and toil in solitude in order to 
arrive at his reward, as do all the other 
laborers in life’s vineyard. 

Another point that is worth the careful 
consideration of the great unpublished is 
that publishers as a rule like to have the 
atmosphere of the stories they put upon 
the market as wholesome as possible. It 
will doubtless always remain true that a 
book that will sell will never lack fora 
publisher. But with respect to novels it 
is never quite certain what book will sell. 
Especially is this true of the offerings of 
the great unpublished. It is by no means 
an ascertained fact that a story will be 
well received by the public because it is 
immoral or erotic in tone. On the other 
hand such a work is sure to be looked upon 
with disfavor by the reviewers. Every 
publisher likes to have his books well 
spoken of. But he hates above all things 
to have them ignored. The reviewer may 
speak well of a morally wholesome story, 
but he is pretty sure to maintain a dis- 
heartening silence about one of the oppo- 
site character, if the author is unknown 
to fame. So, in the competition of the 
manuscripts of the unpublished for the 
favor of the publisher, other things being 
equal, the moral has two chances to one 
over the risqué offering. 

By way ofsumming up the foregoing I 
offer the following suggestions to the great 
unpublished : 

Learn to write and cultivate an original 
or at least a correct style. Think your 
story out before you write it. Let it be 
moral in tone if this be morally possible. 
Try to remember that comedy and tragedy 
lie side by side in real life ; do not, there- 
fore, divorce them in your contemplated 
picture of it. Tell your story straight- 
forwardly and so avoid the publisher's 
béte noir, padding. Remember that love- 
making is not love-vaunting, and write 
not of imaginary people, but of the real 
men and women who live about you, and 
to that end learn who and what these are. 
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= si ** The butterfly was a gentleman, 
Which nobody can refute ; 
He left his lady-love at home, 
And roamed in a velvet suit.”’ 


O you see that 
gentleman 
near the door?” 
asked an experi- 
enced chaperon of 
her daughter, a dé- 
butante, making her 
first appearance at 
Almack’s, ‘he is 
now speaking to 
Lord ——.” 

‘«« Yes, I see him,’’ replied the girl, ««who 
is he?” 

‘« A person, my dear, who will probably 
come and speak to us; and if he enters 
into conversation, be careful to give him 
a favorable impression of you, for he is 
the celebrated Mr. Brummell.”’ 

The social success of ‘the celebrated 
Mr. Brummell,’’ whose appearance in a 
drawing room set the hearts of both ma- 
trons and maidens in a flutter, is unparal- 
leled. Rising from obscurity, unaided by 
wealth, family or influence, it was strange 
that the narrow gates guarding the « first 
society ’’ of England should have swung 
open so readily to receive him. But what 
cannot audacity coupled with a fine coat 
achieve? For nearly twenty years Beau 
Brummell was the autocrat of fashion 
and her chief glory. 

Lord Byron counts him (perhaps in 
sarcasm) as one of the three great men of 
the nineteenth century, the others being 
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Napoleon and himself. Though he can- 
not be included in England’s Valhalla, 
George Brummell will always be remem- 
bered as a straw floating upon the wave 
of society at a time when straws were of 
more importance than the affairs of state. 

Beau Brummell was the expression of 
his time : he made it neither stronger nor 
weaker as he added an extra touch of gilt 
to the baubles of the court. 

The influence of the regent, who was 
the joy of tailors, afforded peculiar oppor- 
tunities for the indulgence of elaborate 
dressing. The prince frequently asked 
Brummell's advice regarding the prevail- 
ing styles, and the people preferred to fol- 
low the beau. ‘The prince,’’ said the 
best of tailors to a customer, ‘‘ wears 
superfine ; Mr. Brummell, the Bath coat- 
ing : it is immaterial which you choose, 
Sir John ; suppose we say Bath. I think 
Mr. Brummell has a trifle the preference.”’ 

«‘A dandy,’’ says Teufelsdréckh, « is 
a clothes-wearing man—a man whose 
trade, office and existence consists in the 
wearing of clothes.’’ But Beau Brummell 
was something more than the ‘ tailor’s 
dummy to hang clothes upon,’ as the 
prince called him after their broken 
friendship, for he had a touch of wit—the 
English wit which is always so effective 
with its sense of incongruity. 

George Bryan Brummell, the last of a 
dynasty of dandies who became prominent 
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as wits and beaux in the reign of Charles 
11., was born in Jondon, June 7, 1778. It 
is supposed that his grandfather was 
either a confectioner or a servant in Lord 
Bute’s household. For many years he 
lived in Bury street, Saint James, and let 
lodgings. One of his first lodgers, Lord 
Liverpool, became attracted to his son— 
the beau’s father—and obtained for him a 
clerkship in the treasury. Subsequently 
he held the post of secretary to Lord 
North, remaining fifteen years in his ser- 
vice. In 1788 he retired with a fortune 
and purchased an estate, ‘‘ The Grove,”’ 
near Donnington, where Fox, Sheridan 
and other celebrated wits and literary men 
of the day were frequent visitors. Here 
George Brummell had an early opportu- 
nity of learning the value of a brilliant 
mot and of observing the power that social 
success bestows. 

The only anecdote of his childhood is 
the one that tells of his crying because he 
could eat no more of his Aunt Bryan’s 
damson tarts. At the age of twelve he 
was sent to Eton with his brother 
William. He does not appear to have dis- 
tinguished himself with his masters, but 
he was a universal favorite, escaped flog- 
ging, and was never known to fight, row 
or to play cricket. Even at that early 
period of his life he was dubbed «‘ Buck 
Brummell,’’ and he is still remembered 
at Eton by his white stock fastened with 
a golden buckle, the measured dignity 
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of his step and his talent for toasting 
cheese. 

His career at Oxford was about the 
same, but he remained there only a year. 
Here he was introduced to the prince at a 
dinner given by a party of his titled friends 
for the purpose. Almost immediately the 
prince appointed him to a cornetcy in the 
Tenth hussars—a regiment of fops which 
he commanded, and which was noted for 
its extravagance and reckless conduct. 

Brummell was now the focus of atten- 
tion and his promotion was rapid. In three 
years he was at the head of a troop, but he 
found military duties too exacting and re- 
tired in 1798 to begin the milder profession 
of being a beau. 

He gave this reason for his resignation 
to the prince: ‘I have learned, your 
Royal Highness, that we are ordered to 
Manchester—I really could not go. Think, 
your Royal Highness—Manchester! Be- 
sides, you wouldn’t bethere. I have, there- 
fore, with your Royal Highness’s permis- 
sion, determined to sell out.’’ 

«« Oh, by all means, Brummell, doas you 
please, do as you please,’’ was the response. 

Establishing himself in Chesterfield 
street, May Fair, with a fortune left him by 
his father amounting to £ 30,000, he deter- 
mined to devote himself toa life of fashion. 
His ménage was small but well appointed, 
and the beau’s little dinners soon became 
noted and were attended even by royalty. 

Dress at this period was much neglected, 
for Fox and the 














leading men of 
the day affected 
untidy appear- 
ance. But a re- 
action set - in, 
and Brummell 
was one of the 
first to improve 
the taste in 
personal adorn- 
ment. The 
lines of his nat- 
urally good fig- 
ure were dlways 
accented to ad- 
vantage in a 
perfectly fitting 
coat, and he 
carefully avoid- 
ed any con- 
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spicuous mark 
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in his attire, being distinguished only by 
what Byron called «the exquisite propri- 
ety of his appearance.”’ 

His biographer, Jesse, says that «his 
morning dress was similar to that of every 
other gentleman—Hessians and panta- 
loons, or top-boots and buckskins, with a 
blue coat, and a light or buff-colored waist- 
coat ; of course fitting to admiration on 
the best figure in England. His dress of 
an evening was a blue coat and white 
waistcoat, black pantaloons which but- 
toned tight to 
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Chesterfield street to watch its progress. 
It has been thus described: «‘ After his 
shaving was over, two hours were con- 
sumed in ablutions that would have gained 
him a reputation for sanctity in a Mahom- 
etan country Before robing, the 
beau took a dentist’s mirror in one hand 
and a pair of tweezers in the other, and 
thus nobly armed closely scanned his fore- 
head and well-shaved chin, and did not 
lay them down till he had drawn, with a 
resolution and perseverance truly extraor- 

dinary, every 








stray hair 





the ankle, 








striped silk 
stockings and 
an opera hat ; 
in fact, he was 
always care- 
fully dressed, 
but never the 
slave of fash- 
ion. Still, he 
criticised 
severely the 
dress of 
others, more 
particularly 
when there 
was a want 
of neatness in 
A 

One of the 
chief features 
of Brummell's 
attire was his 
cravat, which 
until his time 
consisted 





that he could 
detect.’’ : 

When fully 
attired, he 
would sally 
forth to make 
a morning 
call-, or to 
saunter 
through the 
Mall with an 
acquaintance. 
Brummell 
never lifted 
his hat to ac- 
cost a lady: 
it would have 
been too diffi- 
cult to read- 
just it at the 
carefully 
studied angle. 

Brummell’s 
intimacy with 
the regent 
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merely of 
a piece of 
limp cambric 
wound about the throat. Brummell had 
his starched and folded with the utmost 
care. Many stories are told of them, one 
by a friend who called one morning before 
the great toilet was completed, and met 
Brummell’s valet on the stairway with a 
bundle of slightly rumpled neckcloths. 
‘«Qh, these are our failures,’’ said the 
valet on being questioned. Even in the 
sorry days at Caen, it is said that the beau 
‘« never failed in the tie.” 

Brummell’s toilet was such an elaborate 
affair that the prince frequently came to 
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many years, 
and he gained 
in consequence a sure foothold in the most 
exclusive circles. He was a welcome and 
frequent visitor to Carlton house, Belvoir, 
Woburn, and other noted estates, and in 
all accounts of entertainments the papers 
printed his name at the head of the untitled 
guests. 

His artistic tastes made him an especial 
favorite with women. He possessed a 
good voice and some knowledge of music, 
was an adept in writing vers de société, 
then much the fashion, a perfect dancer, 
and had a talent for drawing. Being well 


* From an engraving in the possession of Mr. Clyde Fitch. 



























read and endowed with an excellent mem- 
ory, he was brilliant in conversation, and 
all of these qualities were united to cult- 
ured tastes, a distinction of manner, and 
tact that amounted toascience. He made 
himself dictator in the social world, and 
his opinion was valued and dreaded as 
that ofnoneother. Madame de Staél con- 
fesses that the greatest «‘ malheur’’ that 
she experienced in London was failing to 
please him ; next, that the Prince of Wales 
did not call upon her. 

‘« The beau’s personal appearance, inde- 
pendently of his dress, which was the per- 
fection of neatness, was considerably in 
his favor ; he was about six feet in height, 
wide across the chest and well propor- 
tioned ; his complexion rather florid, and 
the small, gray, restless eyes which illu- 
mined his countenance gave evidence of 
that continuous mental activity which so 
much distinguished him. No peculiarity 
of dress or manner of either male or female 
within his view escaped him; and the 
vigor and piquancy of his remarks were 
considerably enhanced by the peculiar sig- 
nificancy of the look which accompanied 
them. . . . His dress, which was in- 
variably neat, was for years precisely of the 
same description—a long frock coat, be- 
tween a Wellington and an overcoat, color 
brown, with velvet collar and silk linings ; 
trousers dark colored, cut out in front to 
fit over the instep, and with straps under 
the boots, which were always well pol- 
ished. . . . His neckcloth was of white 
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cambric, of large dimensions, wound twice 
round his neck, brought down capaciously 
in front, and fastened by a small gold pin. 
This peculiar tie was designated as the 
‘ Waterfall Tie.’ The neckcloth itself was 
a large square piece of cambric out of 
which twenty or more ties for the dandies 
of the present day might easily be made. 
I now arrive at the most important part of 
the beau’s dress, and one on the selection 
of which he bestowed much thought and 
consideration—his waistcoat. This was 
generally very striking, being of velvet 
of some conspicuous color, and covered 
with flowers worked either in silk, silver 
or gold—indeed, this was the only showy 
part of the beau’s attire. His hat was of 
the fashion of former days, large, wider 
at the top than at the bottom, with a large, 
upturned rim; under it was a well-ar- 
ranged wig of a brown color, slightly ap- 
proaching to red, to keep his whiskers in 
countenance. His teeth were small, his 
chin rather prominent. When out walk- 
ing he always carried a very neat cane 
with a gold or silver head. His indoor 
dress in the morning was rather conspicu- 
ous, the dressing-gown being of thick silk 
covered with handsomely worked flowers, 
with slippers to correspond ; and as the 
wig was not on duty till he had completed 
his toilet for his daily walk, a handsome 
velvet cap, with a gold tassel at its top, 
occupied its place—so that the beau in his 
morning costume had somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a magician or astrologer. His 
mornings were employed in 
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reading newspapers and 
French works and in mixing 
his snuff, which he kept in 
jars in his cellar ; his favorite 
mixture was Martinique and 
Bolingero. The operation of 
blending his snuffs was per- 
formed on a large piece of 
parchment with an ivory 
spoon. Although he had a 
great variety of handsome 
and valuable snuffboxes, the 
one he habitually carried was 
a large, ordinary one of pa- 
pier maché.”’ 

Brummell was much 
sought by women of rank, 
who laid their hearts and 
fortunes at his feet, but with 
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anyone who described love 
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as ‘‘a sentiment so often and so easily 
expressed with a crowquill, and its feigned 
regrets by tears made with a sponge and 
rose-water upon perfumed paper,’’ the pas- 
sion could not have been deep. It is not 
surprising that he made an offer to every 
beautiful woman of position whom he ad- 
mired. That one woman loved him we 
know ; for on a cold 
winter morning a 
lady without lug- 
gage or servants ar- 
rived at the Hotel 
d’ Angleterrein Caen 
shortly before Brum- 
mell’s death. She 
asked if she could 
see him without be- 
ing seen, and the 
landlord promised to 
detain him as he 
passed in to the table 
d’héte. On return- 
ing to her apart- 
ment, he found the 
inconnue in an 
agony of tears, and 
she left instantly for 
Paris. 

The beau’s life 
continued in a whirl 
of delight until his 
estrangement with 
the Prince of Wales. 
It is generally sup- 
posed that this was 
caused by Brum- 
mell’s audacity in 
asking the prince to 
ring the bell for 
wine, whereupon the 
prince complied 
with the request, 
and, ordering Brum- 
mell’s carriage, never spoke to him again. 
Another version of this story is that Brum- 
mell and Lord Moira were engaged in 
conversation at Carlton house when the 
prince requested the former to ring the 
bell, and that he replied: «« Your Royal 
Highness is close to it.’’ But Brummell 
always denied the story of «‘ Wales, ring 
the bell,”’ and attributed the quarrel to his 
sarcastic remarks regarding Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, who was trying to win favor with 
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the prince, and who was miffed at the 
attentions Brummell was bestowing upon 
her rival. 

Moore, in a parody of a celebrated letter 
from the prince to the Duke of York, 
dated February 13, 1812, throws the blame 
upon the regent, giving as the reason a 
famous mot of Beau Brummell’s : 
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‘* Neither have I resentments por wish there should 
come ill 
To mortal, except, now I think on’t, Beau Brum- 
mell ; 
Who threatened last year, in a superfine passion, 
To cut me and bring the old king into fashion.”’ 


At all events, it gave Brummell an op- 
portunity to display his ready wit. The 
prince, leaning on Lord Moira’s arm, met 
Brummell walking with Lord Alvanley, 
and wishing to cut the beau, his Royal 


* From an engraving in the possession of Mr. Clyde Fitch. 
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Highness stopped and spoke to Lord 
Alvanley without noticing his companion. 
When he turned, Brummell was heard to 
say: ‘‘ Alvanley, who’s your fat friend ?’’ 
a retort which ended all hopes of a recon- 
ciliation. 

Brummell now cultivated with great 
zeal the Duke of York. But the storm 
cloud was approaching. His usual luck 
at play turned, and he suffered severe 
losses until his credit was gone, and ruin 
was his fate. 

On May 16, 1816, he dined off cold fowl 
and claret, after which he wrote the fol- 
lowing note: 


«© My DEAR ScROPE :—Lend me £200 ; 
the banks are shut, and all my money is 
in three per cents. It shall be repaid to- 
morrow morning. Yours, 

«G. B.” 


The following reply was speedily de- 
spatched : 

‘My DEAR GEORGE :—’Tis very unfor- 
tunate, but all my money is in three per 
cents. Yours, 

««S. DAVIEs.”’ 


Whereupon he went to the opera, but left 

early. Stopping a chaise he was driven 

to Dover, whence he escaped to Calais. 
A few days after his flight a book was 
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FAT FRIEND ?”’ 





printed, of which the following is a speci- 
men page: 
A Catalogue 
of 
A very choice and valuable Assemblage 
of 
Specimens of the rare old Sevrés Porcelaine, 
Articles of Buhl manufacture, 
Curiously chased Plate, 
Library of Books, 
Chiefly of French, Italian, and English Literature, 
the best Editions and in fine condition. 
The admired Drawings of the Refractory School 
Boy, and others, exquisitely finished by 
Holmes, Christall, de Windt and .,, 
Stephanoff. = 
Three capital double-barrelled Fowling Pieces, 
By Manton. 
Ten dozen of capital Old Port, sixteen dozen of Claret 
(Beauvais), 
Burgundy, Claret, and Still Champagne, 
The whole of which have been nine years in bottle 
in the 
Cellar of the Proprietor. 
Also an 
Assortment of Table and other Linen, and some 
Articles of neat Furniture ; 
The genuine Property of 
A MAN OF FASHION, 
Gone to the Continent, 
which, 
By order of the Sheriff of Middlesex 
Will be Sold by Auction 
By Mr. Christie, 
On the Premises, No. 13, Chapel Street, Park Lane, 
On Wednesday, May 22, and following Day. 


Among the articles put up by the auc- 
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tioneer was a handsome snuffbox, which 
was found to contain a scrap of paper with 
these words in the beau’s autograph: 
‘This snuffbox was intended for the 
prince regent, if he had conducted him- 
self with more propriety towards me.” 
Arriving in Calais, Brummell soon took 
rooms in the house of M. Leleux, in the 


A Derese Oncen os 


THE SUBSCRIPTION ROOM, ‘‘ BROOKE'S.’ 


Rue Royale, and furnished them in the 
elegant and costly style of Louis xrv., col- 
lecting choice pieces of buhl and ormolu. 
In his drawing room stood a large cabinet 
with brass-wire doors, containing his pre- 
cious service of Sévres. An easy chair was 
given him by the Duchess of York, who 
continued her friendship until her death, 
and on a table was a cover worked by her 
jewelled hands. Here was placed his col- 
lection of snuffboxes, miniatures, and va- 
rious knick-knacks 


BEAU BRUMMELL. 


habits. It is related that he refused an 
invitation to dine with Lord Westmore- 
land at three o’clock, saying : ‘* Your lord- 
ship is very kind, but I really could not 
feed at that early hour.’’ But there came 
a time when he was glad to « feed’ with 
anyone who would invite him. As an 
instance of his embarrassing position for 
having tried to conceal an in- 
vitation to dine with a « vul- 
gar Britisher,’’ the following 
story istold: When walking 
one day on the quay at Calais, 
with Lord Sefton, his host 
passed and bowed familiarly. 
‘« Sefton, what can that fel- 
low mean by bowing to 
you?”’ «To me,’’ replied 
Sefton, «« he is bowing to you, 
I suppose. I know no one 
in Calais.’’ Soon the map 
passed a second time, and, 
seizing Brummell’s arm, said, 
in an alarmingly cordial tone: 
‘‘ Don’t forget, Brum, don’t 
forget, goose at four—goose 
at four.” 

In 1821, the regent, now 
George Iv., passed through Calais, and 
various stories are told of the beau’s try- 
ing to mend the breach by the present of 
a snuffbox, but they rest on flimsy evi- 
dence. Certain it is that the king’s visit 
to the town produced no change in the 
beau’s unhappy circumstances, which 

were growing worse each day. 
After many difficulties he received the 
appointment of consul .to Caen. The 
French and English of that town received 





in gold, enamel, 
mother-of-pearl, em- 
bossed leather and 
embroidered silk 
and satin. 

The next few 
years passed un- 
eventfully, Brum- 
mell being enabled 
to live through the 
generosity of his 
friends. He was 
much entertained 
by the English resi- 
dents at Calais, and 
for a long time pre- 
served his fastidious 
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him cordially, but those who intruded 
upon him suffered, and justly, for forcing 
their hospitality. One lady sitting by an 
open window invited him, as he passed 
by with a friend, to «‘come in and-take 
tea.’’ ««Madam,’’ replied the beau, ‘‘ you 
take medicine, you take a walk, you take 
a liberty, but you drink tea,’”’ and with a 
stiff bow he left her. The consulship of 
Caen was abolished in two years’ time, 
and Brummell was reduced to extremities. 
His creditors thought, if placed in jail, his 
friends would pay his debts, and 
early one morning in May 1835, the 
poor beau was rudely awakened and 
carried to prison. Heremained there 
for more than two months, released 
at last by a subscrip- 
tion fund collected in 
England. Confined 
in a common jail, sur- 
rounded by felons and 
villains, and living on 
prison fare, it is not 
surprising that his 
mind became im- 
paired. Frequently 
he assumed gayety, 
and wrote several 
brilliant letters. 
When told that his debt had been paid, he 
received the information with the greatest 
air of nonchalance, and returned to the 
H6tel d’ Angleterre in Caen. 

Soon afterward he had a stroke of pa- 
ralysis, which left him in a distressing 
condition. Although he became indiffer- 
ent to his appearance, he continued to fre- 
quent the confectioners’ shops for his fa- 
vorite biscuits de Rheims and petit verre 
of curacgoa or maraschino, which he paid for 
with a polite bow after his few remaining 
possessions had found their way to the 
pawnshop. At a later period he even 
begged for money, but never received the 
reply which he once gave to a beggar in 
his haleyon days, who asked for a half- 
penny. ‘Poor fellow,’’ said the gay 
Brummell, «‘I have heard of such a coin, 
but I have never possessed one ; there’s a 
shilling for you.”’ 

But now he was tottering about the 
streets, mocked and jeered at by the mot- 
ley crowd. 

Though mind and body were in rags and 
tatters, he was still in spirit the courtly 
Beau Brummell. In his desolate and pov- 
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“HE OFTEN FANCIED HE WAS ENTERTAINING HIS FRIENDS OF LONG AGO.” 


erty-stricken room he often fancied that he 
was entertaining his friends of long ago. 
The pathetic farce is thus described : ««On 
these gala evenings he desired his attend- 
ant to arrange the apartment, set out a 
whist-table, and light the bougies (he 
burnt only one tallow at the time), and at 
eight o’clock this man, to whom he had 
already given his instructions, opened 
wide the door of his sitting room and 
announced, the ‘ Duchess of Devonshire.’ 
At the sound of her grace’s well-remem- 
bered name, the beau, instantly rising 
from his chair, would advance toward 
the door and greet the cold air from the 
stairway as if it had been the beautiful 
Georgiana herself. The supposed visitor 
was received with all his former courtly 
ease of manner and the earnestness that 
the pleasure of such an honor might be 
supposed to excite. ‘Ah! my dear duch- 
ess,’ faltered the beau, ‘how rejoiced I 
am to see you ; so very amiable of you at 
such short notice! Pray bury yourself in 
this armchair ; do you know, it was a gift 
to me from the Duchess of York, who was 
a very kind friend of mine; but, poor 
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thing! you know she is now no more.’ 
Here the eyes of the old man would fill 
with the tears of idiocy, and sinking into 
the fauteuil himself, he would sit for some 
time looking vacantly at the fire until 
Lord Alvanley, Worcester or any other 
old friend he chose to name was an- 
nounced. At ten his attendant announced 
the carriages, and this farce was at an 
end.’’ 

In the summer of 1838 Brummell be- 
came absolutely imbecile, and when in 
this state destroyed many valuable books, 
relics and letters from celebrities. His 
appetite became his passion, and his 
meals were served in his room, for the 
man once the model of fastidious neatness 
and elegance had degenerated into a most 
repulsive object. His only friend and 
companion now was his faithful dog, 
Stop. 

At length he was taken to the Bon 
Sauveur, a public charity in Caen. He 
protested violently against this move, 
believing that he was being taken to 
prison, but the Sisters of Charity received 
him so kindly that his fears were soon 
dispelled. 


The house in which he was placed did 


not suggest an asylum. It stood apart 
from the large building, in a garden where 
roses were blooming. In its neatly grav- 
elled walks, edged with box, he was 
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wheeled in a chair by his attendant on 
fine days. The few friends who visited 
him in his room found him before a bright 
fire, and when they asked if he was com- 
fortable he would reply, taking the hand 
of his nurse: ‘‘Oh, yes, this excellent 
nurse of mine is so kind to me; she re- 
fuses me nothing; I have all I wish to 
eat, and such a large fire; I never was so 
comfortable in all my life.’’ 

In less than a year he died, on March 
30, 1840, breathing a prayer after the 
Sister of Charity, who had held charge 
over him from the time he entered the 
Bon Sauveur. He was buried in the Prot- 
estant cemetery of Caen, where a plain 
slab of black marble marks his neglected 
grave. 

The history of humanity presents no 
more suggestive picture than that of 
Brummell in his two phases. With all 
his faults, he claims a certain degree of 
adimiration. He was not a parasite, he 
was an autocrat ; he was not a sycophant, 
for his audacious wit spared neither caste 
nor individuals. 

The author of so many brilliant speeches 
and the man who could live in accordance 
with the demands and exigencies of the 
many - folded neckcloth which he’ in- 
vented was a genius — nothing less. 
Surely Beau Brummell is entitled to a 
page in the great book of Vanity Fair. 
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THE LIGHT OF THE HAREM. 


By S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


{Many readers will remember Moore’s poem about Noor 
Mahai in Lalla Rookh. But in hisiight and graceful verses 
he only gives an imaginary scene in her days of prosperity, 
but does not even suggest the actual incidents of her ro- 
In the following pages the writer has pre- 
sented a correct outline of her life, both because of the inter- 
est which attaches to her name, and because her story well 
Noor 
Mah@i was born about a.p. 1575, and died shortly after 


mantic career. 


illustrates the vicissitudes of life at an oriental court. 


1620, A.D.] 
N the wastes of Tur- 
kest4n, north of 
India, lived a 
young man of 
Turkish origin, 
named Khajah 
Aias. He had re- 
cently married, 
but circumstan- 
ces proved ad- 
verse, and it be- 
came necessary 
for him to find 
some way to bet- 
ter his fortunes. He had heard of the vast 
wealth of India, the splendors of the Mogul 
court, and the possibilities that lay open to 
one who had vigor, talent and enterprise. 
Thither he decided to proceed without de- 
lay, taking his wife with him. The way 
was long, over lonely mountains and des- 
erts, but they would be sustained by the 
hospitality of the nomadic tribes, and 
Allah would protect them, as they hoped. 
The journey proved even more arduous 
than they expected. To add to their ter- 
rible hardships, while they were crossing 
the dry, solitary plains his wife gave birth 
to a daughter. They had come to the 



















end of their scanty stock of provisions, it 
was doubtful if they would live to see the 
abodes of men again, and after a severe 
struggle with their parental affection, the 
parents decided to leave their babe under 
a tree and proceed on their hopeless jour- 
ney. While the tree under which the 
infant was left could be still seen, the 
mother was able to go on, looking back 
ever and anon, as if she might return to 
it when she pleased. But when the tree 
was no longer in sight, she refused to go 
any further, unless she could see her child 
again. 

Yielding to her despair, Khajah Aias 
wearily retraced his steps. But as he ap- 
proached the tree and once more saw his 
little girl, he was horror-struck to dis- 
cover a large serpent coiling itself around 
her. At that moment she uttered a 
cry; whether for that reason, or because 
alarmed at the sight of the man, the rep- 
tile released its grasp, and glided away 
among the rocks. Such a marvellous 
escape convinced Khajah Aias that his 
child must be intended for a remarkable 
destiny. Tenderly raising it in his arms, 
he carried it to the weeping mother. 
Soon after that they met a company of 
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travellers who liberally relieved their 
wants, and soon they arrived in the re- 
nowned valley of Cashmere. 

There they tarried and rested awhile, 
and Khajah Aias found work that enabled 
him, being of a thrifty turn, to lay by 
something to carry him and his family to 
Agra, the place he had in view when he 
set out on his journey. For he was a 
young man of unusual talent and ambi- 
tion, and conscious that he was capable 
of achieving station and wealth. Agra, 
the proud capital of the Mughals, or 
Moguls, as they are generally known, 
ofiered him the opportunities he sought. 
While Khajah Aias was preparing to start 
afresh from Cashmere, kismet threw a 
piece of good fortune in his way, which 
proved indeed a stepping-stone for one of 
his mettle. 

Hearing that: a wealthy grandee was 
about to journey to Agra, Khajah Aias 
asked permission to travel in his train and 
thus enjoy protection for himself and fam- 
ily. The great man was pleased with the 
high-spirited yet respectful bearing of the 
young man, asked him a few questions 
and then offered him a place among his 
equerries, permitting his wife and child 
to accompany the harem. 

Like many men who from a humble 
station reach to honor and position, 
Khajah proved so faithful and earnest in 
the discharge of the duties assigned him 
that when his employer returned to Cash- 
mere he gladly recommended him to one of 
the chief omrahs or noblemen of the court 
at Agra, who gave him a place in his own 
household. Ever on the alert to improve 
his condition, Khajah Aias earnestly gave 
his leisure moments to study, learned 
how to read and write, and acquired a 
knowledge of the sacred laws and of polite 
literature. 

Years passed on and he rose to be first 
moonshee or secretary of his employer, and 
in that capacity at last attracted the atten- 
tion of the monarch himself, who at that 
time happened to be the great Shah Akbar, 
one of the most brilliant emperors of the 
Moguldynasty. Akbargave Aias an office 
at the palace, and treated him with a kind- 
ness and honor which foretold yet higher 
favors for the adventurer from the north- 
ern wilds. 

In the meantime the little infant which 
had been left to perish under a tree in 
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the desert had grown to be a maiden of 
surpassing loveliness. The splendor of 
her beauty became celebrated even at a 
capital where clustered the fairest women 
of the Indies. She was accomplished be- 
yond most of her sex, for her parents had 
neglected nothing that could add to the 
attractions of one whom Providence had 
twice bestowed on them. The poets sang 
of her beauty and her talents. Her father, 
justly proud of his daughter, naturally 
sought to marry her to one of high worth 
and exalted station. He seems to have 
had not the slightest difficulty in carrying 
out his wishes, for she was in due time be- 
trothed to one of the highest dignitaries 
of the realm. 

Ere the marriage took place, however, 
an event occurred which had the most de- 
cided influence on the destiny of all con- 
cerned. The eldest son of Akbar and the 
heir to the throne was Selim, who, on suc- 
ceeding Akbar, took the name of Jehan- 
ghire, or Lord of the World, and so we 
shall call him here. The young prince 
had heard of the exquisite beauty of the 
daughter of Aias, but as she lived seclud- - 
ed, like all Mahometan women, he had 
never seen her and had doubtless given her 
only apassing thought. But what kismet 
wills happens. . They were predestined to 
each other, and hence it happened that on 
a certain day when the lady was riding in 
her palanquin, the heir to the throne of 
the Moguls came by with a great cortege 
of mounted attendants, presenting one of 
those goodly pageants so often seen at 
Agra in the days of its power. In her 
anxiety to behold the prince the lady’s 
veil slipped from her face, while her efforts 
to replace it but served to display a hand 
and arm of inimitable grace. 

Their eyes met; it was enough; from 
that moment Jehanghire was smitten by a 
passion that only forsook him with life. 
But, although heir to a throne, the prince 
found that even he could not provestronger 
than custom or law. The lady of his love 
was daughter ofa favored servant of Akbar 
and was betrothed to one of his highest 
omrahs. There was only one way for 
Jehanghire to possess the fair one of his 
heart ; that was by the exercise of arbitrary 
power on the part of the sovereign himself. 
But Akbar belonged to that distinguished 
class of oriental sovereigns who are just, 
not only by nature, but also because they 
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see that justice toward their subjects is 
the best policy. Hence, when the prince 
sought his royal father and in the earnest 
language of passion besought him to order 
the betrothal to be annulled and to com- 
mand Aias to give 
his daughter to the 
prince, Akbér sternly 
refused to gratify the 
wishes of his son. 
The woman was be- 
trothed, he said; she 
belonged to another, 
and it was not for the 
shah to interfere, nor 
for the prince to de- 
sire one who was 
already as good as 
married. Thus the 
daughter of Khajah 
Aias became the wife 
of one of the chief 
nobles of the empire. 
Years went by, the 
great Shah Akbar 
died and was gath- 
ered to his fathers, 
and Jehanghire came 
tothethrone. On his 
accession he moved 
the capital to Lahore, 
where it continued 
during his reign. 
Wives he had and 
children ; nations 
bowed to his sway, 
and boundless 
wealth, dominion 
and power were his. 
But he was not con- 
tent, for all seemed 
as nought because of 
his immense love for 
the daughter of Aias. 
What were all these 
things to him if he 
could not share them 
with her ? 
Jehanghire was not 
a bad man as the 
world goes; he had 
warm feelings, a ten- 
der and steadfast heart. But his will was 
weak, and it was his misfortune, with such 
a disposition, to have to struggle against 
the great temptations which came with des- 
potic and unlimited power. It was the im- 
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mensity of his love which now led Jehan- 
ghire to commit a crime like that of David. 
He ordered the husband of Noor Mahal to 
the seat of war on the frontier, and gave 
secret orders that he should be abandoned 


PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN, FROM A PAINTING OF THE PERIOD. 


tothe enemy. Her husband being thus 
slain, she was brought to the palace as the 
queen of the most powerful sovereign of 
the East. But now the natural kindness of 
his disposition made a reaction in his feel- 
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ings, and caused her lover to be smitten 
with the keenest remorse after the accom- 
plishment of so base a deed. Such was his 
regret—a regret altogether unusual in an 
oriental monarch—that now, when the 
lovely Noor MahAl was finally in his palace 
he would have nothing to do with her. 
He would not even see her after she entered 
his harem, and barely afforded her enough 
to sustain life. This beautiful and accom- 
plished woman, after having been brutally 
robbed of a husband and a luxurious home, 
was actually forced to earn a livelihood for 
herself and her little daughter by selling 
the exquisite embroideries of her needle or 
by preparing attar of roses, of which deli- 
cious perfume she was the inventor. And 
yet she dared not fly, nor perhaps did she 
desire todoso. Conscious of the power of 
her fascinations, she patiently bided her 
time. 

For four years Noor Mahal, the Light of 
the Harem, as she was called after enter- 
ing the palace, lived neglected in the royal 
zenana at Lahore. For four years her 
lord and husband neither visited her nor 
sent her any message to suggest that he 
was aware of her existence. During all 


that period his love seemed to be com- 
pletely dead. But it was only dormant ; 
such is the power of woman that when she 
once inspires a genuine and masterful love 


it can never die. ‘‘ Love that dies, that 
is not love.’’ 

The patience, the beauty, the accom- 
plishments, the needlework, the misfort- 
unes of Noor Mahl were talked of all over 
the capital. What was the talk of the 
people at length reached the ears of the 
king himself. Curiosity, perhaps also a 
suggestion of the old love, led him at last, 
after four years, to visit Noor Mahal. From 
the first moment he looked on her again 
love, like a great irresistible wave, swept 
over his soul ; the enchantment of her eye, 
of her voice, of her matchless beauty, the 
witchery of her manner, the force of her 
talents, at once and irrevocably enslaved 
him, and from that hour until the day of 
his death Jehanghire lived only for his 
beloved Noor Mahl, who from that time 
was also called Noor Jeh4n—the Light of 
Jehan. 

Shah Jehanghire emphatically testified 
to his love by causing money to be struck 
in the name of Noor MahAl, a circumstance 
of which there are but two or three paral- 
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lels in Asiatic history. Healso displayed 
the greatest generosity toward the family 
of his queen. His course in this respect 
was creditable to the heart of the emperor, 
who certainly was under no necessity to 
further advance her kinsfolk ; creditable 
also to a woman who could inspire so gen- 
erous an affection on the part of her lover ; 
and creditable to those whom he honored, 
because they showed themselves in every 
way worthy of their sovereign’s favor. 

Khajah Aias, the father of Noor Mahal, 
during these events had been quietly and 
faithfully pursuing his duties, knowing 
that to be the surest way in the end ‘to 
honor and in any case to a good con- 
science. Jehanghire showed his affection 
and good judgment by promoting the fa- 
ther of his sultana to the highest position 
next the throne, that of grand vizier of 
the empire, with the title of Abul Mogaffer 
Noor-e-deen Mohamed Jehan. The two 
sons of Khajah Aias were also promoted 
to be omrahs. They all worthily filled 
their respective positions. Indeed, the 
father proved to be one of the ablest and 
best-beloved of those who have held high 
office in India, where his memory, after 
nearly three centuries, is still revered. 
Jehanghire yet further testified to the fer- 
vor of his love by marrying Shahriar, his 
youngest son by a prior wife, to the daugh- 
ter of Noor Mahal by her first husband, 
thus also in a measure atoning for the 
murder he had committed in the beginning 
of his reign. 

While there is no reason to doubt that 
Noor Mah4l warmly reciprocated the love 
of Jehanghire, yet as she approached the 
ripe womanhood of a matron having chil- 
dren growing up around her, new aims, 
new ambitions began to develop them- 
selves and to lead her into the dark mazes 
of intrigue which have so often added to 
the mystery and tragedy of life in oriental 
courts and especially in a royal harem. 
She was very tenderly attached to her fa- 
ther and listened with reverence to his 
counsels. While he lived she kept her 
ambitious designs in abeyance. But after 
he succumbed to the summons of the an- 
gel of death and his oldest son, Asaph 
Khan, succeeded to the vizierate, which he 
also filled with unusual ability and probity, 
the haughty spirit and the far-reaching 
ambition of the sultana began to assert 
themselves. 




















The real purpose of Noor Mah4l was to 
secure the succession for Shahriar, the 
emperor's youngest son and the husband 
of her daughter. Primogeniture is by no 
means recognized in oriental monarchies 
as necessarily designating the heir to the 
throne, the choice of the father or the rank 
of the mother or the weakness of the elder 
brother, or other causes, being often suffi- 
cient to divert the succession to a younger 
brother ; it has also frequently happened, 
that when there have been several brothers 
the succession has only been decided after 
a bloody internecine contest. It was there- 
fore quite natural that Noor Mahal should 
seek the crown for her daughter’s husband. 
There was no special heinousness, then, 
in this natural ambition, if she had been 
willing to content herself simply with ex- 
ercising her influence in favor of Shahriar, 
instead of resorting to dark intrigues and 
deeds of ingratitude which it is difficult to 
justify. 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
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dissensions of the four sons of Jehanghire 
and the talents and determined character 
of Jehan, the third son, made it quite cer- 
tain that he would only yield his preten- 
sions after a severe struggle, in which all 
possible rivals would be sacrificed should 
he succeed. At the very outset of his 
reign, Jehanghire had been threatened by 
a most dangerous conspiracy of the nobles 
to supplant him by his oldest son, Khosru. 
The plot was discovered in time and many 
of the conspirators were executed, but the 
prince himself was spared, bya singular act 
of clemency for an Asiatic sovereign. He 
was, however, consigned to a dungeon, evi- 
dently for life, because, before the gate was 
closed, the father of the unfortunate prince 


offered prayers as for one doomed to die. 


After the death of the good vizier Khajah 
Aias, Prince Jehan concluded to raise a re- 
bellion on his own account. Pretending 
that his sole purpose was to release his im- 
prisoned brother Khosru, Jehan attacked 
the prison, seized his brother and in all 
probability murdered 
him, as he soon disap- 
peared. Having thus 
freed himself from his 
chief rival, Jehdn next 
proceeded to assume the 
title of shah, and marched 
against his father Jehan- 
ghire, although he had 
experienced only the ut- 
most kindness from him. 
In this crisis, which 
might have gone hard for 
the shah against aman of 
such unscrupulous abil- 
ity as Jehan, he was able 
to crush his rebellious 
son by means of his great 
general Mohabét, who 
already had shown his 
genius on other occasions. 
Utterly overthrown and 
forced to flee for his life, 
Jehan wrote a penitent 
letter to his injured fa- 
ther, soliciting his par- 
don. It was granted free- 
ly and without condition. 
Surely Jehanghire was a 
man by no meéans desti- 
tute of a certain high no- 
bility of character. Ofthe 
conduct of Mohabét Khan 
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MOHABET KHAN. 


it is difficult to speak in moderate terms. 
Such integrity and disinterested loyalty 
as he displayed, not only at that time but 
also on a subsequent occasion, when sub- 
jected to the utmost provocation, are rare 
indeed in the troublous history of oriental 
courts. He might easily have exercised 
his power, after the defeat of Jehan, to 
overthrow the house of Baber, seize the 
throne and found a dynasty of his own. 
Whatever else may be urged against Jehan- 
ghire, it must be admitted that he was 
singularly fortunate in the character of 
the chief men to whom he delegated power. 

Jehanghire appears to have appreciated 
the elevated character and invaluable ser- 
vices of Mohabét, to a degree unusual for 
a king. He was about to award him yet 
greater honors, although the entire career 
of that géneral showed that duty rather 
than position was the motive power of his 
life. But before the monarch could give 
full expression to his generous impulses, 


his mind was poisoned by the dark insin- 
uations of his sultana. 
Noor MahAl had seen enough of life in 


an oriental court to make her question the 


fidelity of any who acquired power. Her 
observations led her to doubt the motives 
of Mohabét, while her knowledge of his 
ability and her ambition for the aggran- 
dizement of her children caused her to 
dread the genius of that leader, if not be- 
fore at least after the death. of Jehanghire. 
Her ruling passion had become the preser- 
vation of her children, and that in an Asi- 
atic court at that period was almost equiv- 
alent to their advancement. To be the 
brother cf an heir apparent or of a sov- 
ereign was to be a rival who must be 
watched and probably murdered, whether 
with or without colorable pretext. So 
reasoned Noor Mahal, and it certainly 
offers a strong palliation for the course 
she now pursued against Mohabét. By 
open attack or by subtle insinuations she 
sought early and late to undermine the 
strong position he held in the esteem of 
Jehanghire. ‘‘The slave who has power 
to keep the crown on the head of the em- 
peror has power to take it off,’’ she at last 
boldly said to her royal husband. If we 
can see the mistake she made, because we 
know that Mohabét was anything but a 
traitor, from her point of view there was 
much show of reason in the arguments 
she urged. She judged from her environ- 
ment, and carried out her tactics with all 
the intensity and tenacity of a woman and 
a mother. Jehanghire, swayed by the 
cooler instincts of a man of affairs, for a 
long time resisted the wishes of Noor 
MahAl to degrade one of his most faithful 
servants orto goad him from the loftiest 
fidelity into open rebellion. But her over- 
mastering influence, her unrelaxing per- 
sistence, at last succeeded with a man 
whose heart was better than his head and 
stronger than his will. When he had 
once decided to go wrong he did it with a 
meanness and a lack of self respect charac- 
teristic of an eastern potentate. 
Jehanghire began by curtailing the au- 
thority of Mohabét at the very time when 
he had given him reason to expect addi- 
tional honors. Noor Mahal then iriduced 
the emperor to insult his loyal subject 
by deeply injurious messages, which too 
plainly indicated that bitter enemies were 
working against him and seeking his ruin. 
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Soon after these 
events Jehanghire and 
his sultana started 
upon an excursion into 
the country, after the 
manner ofeastern kings 
during the hot season ; 
they were accompanied 
by a host of nobles and 
retainers and were prq- 
tected by an army of 
30,000 soldiers. Next 
to the emperor in com- 
mand of this array was 
Asaph Khan, brother- 
in-law of the shah and 
grand vizier and gen- 
eral in chief. 
But the real person 
in authority, the power 
behind the throne, was 
the still superbly beau- 
tiful sultana, Noor 
Mahal. After an ex- 
cursion of some weeks, 
the royal train was now 
on its slow return to 
Lahore, and was en- 
camped for a few days 
on the banks of the 
river Jhylum. 
Noor MahAl consid- 
ered this a fitting occa- 
sion to consummate the 
ruin of Mohabét. She 
induced Jehanghire to 
send a swift messenger 
to command his pres- 
ence at the court. She 
hoped that if he came 
he could be seized and 
at once despatched ; 
while, if he refused to 
obey, he could then 
be denounced, and 
crushed as a rebel. Such, also, was the 
opinion of Mohabét and his friends re- 
garding the mandate. He was earnest- 
ly advised to choose the last alternative, 
and risk his chances on his well-tried 
ability in war. But the brave chieftain 
decided that, at whatever cost, he would 
obey his sovereign. He did not neg- 
lect every proper precaution, however, 
and therefore repaired to the court at- 
tended by an escort of 5000 rajpoots— 
veterans clad in steel helmets and coats 
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of mail, and of the most absolute fidel- 
ity. 

On arriving at the royal camp Mohabét 
was ordered to halt, and sendin an account- 
ing of the revenues of his province and of 
the plunder taken in a recent battle, before 
he could have an audience with the shah. 
Deeply mortified by such gross treatment, 
Mohabét sent his son-in-law to Jehanghire 
to ask the cause of such a course toward 
a faithful subject, and to explain that he 
had been calumniated by secret enemies. 
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Instead of giving attention to the appeal 
of the messenger, Jehanghire ordered him 
to be bastinadoed, to have his beard 
shorn, and to be ignominiously thrust 
out of the camp. 

It is in such crises that the man of 
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genius shows the stuff of which he is 


made. A bridge spanned the Jhylum at 
that point. Asaph Khan, the general in 
chief, had already crossed the river with 
the largest part of the army, on the return 
to Lahore. Noor Mahal had also crossed 
with her attendants. But the banners 
flying over the royal pavilion showed 
that Jehanghire was still on the hither 
side. Taking a quick resolution, Mohabét 
formed a most daring plan and instantly 
proceeded to put it into execution. With 
a corps of 2000 picked horsemen he swept 
down to the bridge without warning, slew 
the guards, and put fire to it. Leaving 
1500 men to complete the destruction of 
the bridge, with the other 500 he dashed 
at full speed for the pavilion of the shah, 
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and before the monarch 
realized what was occur- 
ring he found himself a 
prisoner in the hands of 
the chieftain whom he 
had outraged. 

However, the affair 
was not yet settled, for 
there were still troops 


on this side of the Jhylum, and over 25,000 
on the other side to deal with, and the 
situation was exceedingly critical. By 
threatening to slaughter the shah on the 
spot, Mohabét caused the surrender of the 
troops who were with the emperor, but in 
the meantime Asaph Khan was hurling 
his army back across the fords. Hastily 
calling up the remainder of his forces, 
Mohabét manceuvred them with masterly 
skill along the banks of the river. 

Overwhelmed by the enormous disaster 
which she had brought on by her own in- 
trigues, and in despair for her husband 
and the fortunes of her family, Noor Ma- 
hal ordered her own elephant to be urged 
to the attack. Three of the drivers were 
killed in succession. Seizing a bow with 
her own fair hand she emptied several 
quivers at the enemy. But all in vain. 
Not only was the army of Asaph driven 
back, but the valiant rajpoots swarmed 
across the river; surrounded the elephant 
of the sultana herself and made the proud 
queen a captive to the very man whose 
destruction she had planned. 

Mohabét arrived at that moment, and 
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forbade that any harm befall her. He 
had decided her fate, but it should be, if 
possible, according to the forms of legal- 
ized authority. He commanded Noor 
MahAl to descend from the royal howdah, 
bound her hands with chains of gold and 
placed her under a strong guard. There 
was nothing now to fear from the army of 
Asaph Khan. Not only had it been put 
to flight, but it would have been madness 
to continue hostilities whilethe king and 
queen were in the power of the enemy. 
The only possible way to save them was 
by placating the wrath of the injured but 
now victorious Mohabét. 

Placing Noor Mahal under a strong 
guard, the victor once more entered the 
presence of his royal prisoner Jehanghire, 
whom he still affected to treat as a sov- 
ereign, and demanded an’ order for the 
execution of Noor Mahl, on the ground of 
her being a traitor to the peace of the em- 
pire and a menace to the interests of all. 

His heart was rent by the fearful strug- 
gle, but the king conquered over the hus- 
band, and Jehanghire affixed the impress 
of his signet ring to the fatal order which 
sealed the doom of Noor Mahal. 

Mohabét then repaired tothe tent where 


the sultana was awaiting the moment of 
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fate. His countenance announced what 
she had to expect. The executioner was 
summoned. But ere he performed his 
awful duty Noor Mah4l implored permis- 
sion tobid farewell toJehanghire. Strange 
to say, the request was granted. Moha- 
bét Khan himself accompanied the queen 
to the presence of the captive emperor. 

On entering the pavilion of her hus- 
band, the shah, she simply stood silent 
before him and wept. Jehanghire him- 
self burst into tears. For some moments 
not a word was spoken. Then at last, 
gathering strength to speak, he said, 
‘* Will you not spare this woman, Moha- 
bét? Look how she weeps! ”’ 

With unsurpassed grandeur of soul, 
Mohabét replied, «‘It is not for the shah 
of the Moguls to plead in vain !’’ and he 
ordered the chains of gold to be loosed 
from her wrists and restored her to her 
husband. 

Soon after these extraordinary events 
the victorious chieftain released Jehan- 
ghire himself from all restraint, and to 
show his confidence and the rectitude of 
his own motives dismissed his corps of 
rajpoots and accompanied the shah to 
Lahore, attended merely by a small body- 
guard of faithful retainers. Jehanghire 
did not forget the wholesome lesson he hadi 
learned, and made no further efforts to. 
molest his benefactor. 

In due time the conqueror of all men 
claimed Jehanghire. Noor Mahal fol-. 
lowed him in a few years. They sleep side 
by side in a magnificent tomb opposite 
to Lahore, near the banks of the Ravee. 
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By MURAT 


HE history of the State Department 

of the administration of President 
Harrison is singularly interesting and 
notable for good works, and many of the 
events have been so prominent that there 
has been generally diffused an extraordi- 
narily clear understanding of the attitude 
of nations toward each other, and their 
intercourse, and the student of current 
events has seldom found, save in the an- 
nals of war, a chapter more fascinating or 
instructive. At an early day measures 
were taken to assemble the Congress of 
Nations of the continents of Amierica, 
and there were many to whom the idea 
was so novel that it was insupportable, 
and a few were so agitated as to quote 
against it the warning against ‘entan- 
gling alliances.’’ There was more that 
seemed practicable to the superficial, in 
the labors of Mr. Reid, the minister to 
France, to promote freedom in exchange 
of pictures and pork, and of Mr. Phelps, 
the minister to Germany, to remove 
restrictions upon importations of hog 
products and beef cattle. When the 
Congress of American Nations was con- 
yened there was but a languid interest 
in it, yet, as the quiet proceedings were 
reported, the immensity of the possibili- 
ties became impressive. The Behring sea 
correspondence was going on, but not 
until Mr. Blaine’s December letter and 
the magazine article by ex-minister to 
England Phelps were published did the 
public comprehend the furtive, evasive 
policy of the government of Great Brit- 
ain, in. constant insistence upon the 
exclusive consideration of mere techni- 
calities, and suggesting arbitration that 
offered no protection or redress, while 
Canadian poachers destroyed an indus- 
try that had already yielded since the 
Alaskan purchase values amounting to 
$33,000,000. Our general information 
had been so imperfect that public sen- 
timent had not been formed, warranting 
the vigorous measures the continuance 
of a wrong and an injury would call for, 
if the pecple grasped the subject. Into 
the tariff discussion of the long session 
of the late Congress the Secretary of 
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State projected a demand that provision 
be made for reciprocity, and in this he 
was heartily sustained by the President 
who, when it became a part of the law, 
was armed with power to place fixed du- 
ties upon certain products, by proclama- 
tion. The amount of it is, if we open our 
ports to coffee and sugar and other arti- 
cles that we raise in limited quantities, or 
not at all, the coffee and sugar countries 
must open their ports to our flour and 
pork and agricultural implements. In 
one word, we must have reciprocity, and 
if we are discriminated against we shall 
retaliate by plain discrimination. The 
first treaty to go into effect was that with 
Brazil, and the information that the ports 
of the United States of South America 
were to be open to our products was re- 
ceived with surprise that amounted to 
incredulity ; and this was followed by 
rumors that European merchants, who 
had almost monopolized the Brazilian 
trade, would rule the situation and break 
up Mr. Blaine’s masterpiece in treaty 
making. We needed, to make all safe, a 
treaty with Spain, for reciprocity with 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippine Isl- 
ands, and the trouble was the persever- 
ance of the Spaniards in requiring the 
freedom of our ports for their tobacco. 
As we are producers of the article, that 
could not be allowed, and there was delay. 
The difficulty has been overcome, and 
while the details of the Spanish conven- 
tion are not complete, we know its full pur- 
port, and the duties on our flour are to be 
very low. These treaties, and there are 
to be others, grow out of the Pan-Ameri- 
can policy, and they are achievements of 
the highest order of statesmanship and 
will confer material benefits upon the 
whole people. We had formed a conven- 
tion also with Newfoundland which was 
agreeable to the people of the colony and 
advantageous to our fishermen, but the 
Dominion of Canada has secured for the 
present a veto from Great Britain, on the 
ground that the citizens of the United 
States are granted privileges the Cana- 
dians do not enjoy. Not only has the 
State Department been eminently practi- 
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cal and broadly useful in matters of busi- 
ness, and coolly conservative and wary 
under much provocation until public opin- 
ion could be formed to sustain a more 
pronounced policy, there was a sudden 
call from an angered nation—Italy—for 
compliance with impossible demands, and 
our replies display equivalency to that 
emergency also. The dignity of the na- 
tion is maintained, and the susceptibil- 
ities of those irritated beyond reason 
touched with a cool delicacy and unfailing 
strength that soothes while it at once 
assures and admonishes. The roll of the 
Secretaries of State is famous as that of 
the Presidents, and the record of the de- 
partment, exceptionally glorious as it is, 
never was adorned with a chapter more 
brilliant and wholesome than the latest. 
* * * 

THE disputed leadership of the Irish 
parliamentary forces continues to attract 
a great deal of attention, and the difficul- 
ties that at first seemed merely personal, 
have become inveterate, and involve more 
than the political fortunes of Mr. Parnell 
and even those of Mr. Gladstone. This 
much seems certain: that Mr. Parnell 
never, in authority undisputed, showed 


more striking qualities as a leader than 
since Mr. Gladstone proposed that he 
should efface himself; and his Irish op- 
ponents have not had the guidance of a 
master hand, though Mr. McCarthy is 


both ableand amiable. One result is that 
the Tory government is going on with lit- 
tle parliamentary opposition and Balfour 
is posing as the friend of Ireland, speak- 
ing of her distress, telling where famine 
threatens, and affording relief in govern- 
ment works, the distribution of meal and 
the energetic administration of a well-con- 
sidered system of aiding the people to help 
themselves. It is hard for even the most 
earnest and radical of Irish politicians to 
find fault with these proceedings—even 
the land bill finds favor with many patri- 
otic Irishmen. The questions that the 
Parnell controversies raise in the United 
Kingdom may be closely studied with ab- 
sorbing interest, whether we give the fore- 
most place to contemplating the future of 
Gladstone and Parnell—the actual leaders 
—or to the drift of public sentiment re- 
specting Home Rule for Ireland. We can- 
not fail to notice the rising heat in Mr. 
Parnell’s demands, and that he is going 
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further than ever in defining a policy look- 
ing to the separation of Ireland from Eng- 
land and accelerating her movement to- 
ward absolute independence. There never 
was, since Gladstone’s prominence in the 
movement, so little said as now, by the 
Home Rulers, about the maintenance of 
the integrity of the British empire. Par- 
nell is preaching more radical doctrine 
than ever, and the McCarthyites cannot 
afford to be less pronounced than he. Mr. 
Gladstone, on the contrary, still clings to 
a Home Rule that shall unite England 
and Ireland more closely—a home govern- 
ment for Ireland, that shall cement the 
foundations of the empire. Just what the 
venerable statesman is going to do when- 
ever again he gets power, he has not stated 
in terms that friends and foes have to in- 
terpret alike. Evidently he is disposed to 
go as far as English public opinion will 
allow, and Mr. Parnell is increasing his 
task by making Ireland more exacting 
and, if it would not seem invidious to say 
it, impracticable. The progressive move- 
ment by Mr. Gladstone is toward the de- 
mocracy. He is responsible for the enlarge- 
ment of constituencies, and in recent elec- 
tions it was evident that his candidates 
were successful not on account of the 
Home Rule for Ireland programme, but 
in spite of it. The workingmen have been 
drifting to the conviction that he is pro- 
gressive, and that the best thing those 
who want changes can do is to help him 
to revolutionary capacity. It would be 
the policy of Mr. Gladstone to identify 
the cause of Ireland with that of Liberal- 
ism in England, but ina way that should 
subordinate Irish to English, or rather to 
British, influences. Mr. Parnell favors an 
independent Irish party, and would not 
have it assimilated into any organization 
oftheempire. There is no possibility that 
the leaders can be reconciled and move to- 
gether, for each step that either takes wid- 
ens the breach between them. Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Parnell are truly leaders, and 
neither can, if he would, retire, and the 
former has announced in the most positive 
terms that there never can be Home Rule 
that places Parnell in power. The pros- 
pect that Mr. Gladstone will again be pre- 
mier is not one that forces itself on the eye 
by its brilliance, and Mr. Parnell will have 
to content himself with self assertion and 
getting what he can for Ireland from both 
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the great British parties, by turns coerced 
and cajoled. The Tories are not only 
affording a considerable measure of relief 
for Ireland, but they are taking in hand, 
through a royal commission, the pressing 
labor questions by making an inquiry, with 
a seriousness hitherto unknown, into the 
troubles behind them, and this is a popu- 
lar stroke, though marred in effect by the 
extreme conservatism of the organization. 
* * * 

NEVER until the recent general elections 
in Canada did the people of the United 
States largely care for the political con- 
troversies of our northern neighbors. We, 
the people of the great republic, have 
trained ourselves to believe that we are 
peculiarly blessed in government and fa-. 
vored in soil and climate, and the fact 
that the Canadians have not been demon- 
strative in favor of annexation and the ac- 
ceptance of their share of the divine boun- 
ty lavished on and belonging to us, has 
been perplexing and almost offensive, and 
it would have been regarded with more se- 
verity ifindignation had not been tempered 
with compassion. The understanding was 
that Sir John MacDonald was the repre- 
sentative man of the Tory party and for 
a policy of protection rather than reci- 
procity. Hedid not antagonize reciproc- 
ity precisely, but wanted its limitations 
sharply and closely defined. His Liberal 
opponents desired to draw nigh the United 
States, not politically, but commercially, 
and Sir John preferred to move in the other 
direction, and talk about annexation was 
regarded as approaching the ragged edges 
of treason. Notwithstanding Sir John’s 
victory there is a powerful sentiment in 
Canada in favor of reciprocity, and the two 
words in great favor are reciprocity and 
arbitration. The Canadians, whether they 
will protect themselves by levying duties 
on the principle of our new tariff law or 
become urgent about a reciprocity treaty, 
have objected strenuously to the conven- 
tion with Newfoundland that excluded 
the Dominion. That convention was be- 
lieved to be for the mutual advantage of 
Newfoundland and the United States, giv- 
ing our fishermen especial facilities of 
value. Canada regards her omission as 
injurious, and influences the imperial gov- 
ernment to stand in the way. This in- 
censes the people of Newfoundland against 
the Canadians and they have been much 
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provoked by the French lobster fisheries. 
The general result is that a strong feeling 
in favor of annexation to the United States 
prevails in Newfoundland, and this is one 
of the questions that loom in the future. 
The proposal to admit Newfoundland as 
a state would be novel and momentous. 
The greater perplexity, however, would 
not be ours but that of Great Britain. The 
public sentiment in Newfoundland to- 
ward the United States seemed to be a 
surprise to the government of the Cana- 
dian dominion and that of the British 
empire. The disposition of the Cana- 
dians to enter into closer commercial re- 
lations with us has had striking mani- 
festation. Sir Charles Tupper has been 
anxious for the appointment of commis- 
sioners to adjust the reciprocity that is 
desirable, and made two journeys to Wash- 
ington, the latest without waiting for 
a letter from the British minister, who 
was to notify him of the appropriate time. 
The President had made arrangements for 
a journey to the Pacific coast, and natural- 
ly preferred to be present in his official 
place if a treaty with Canada were nego- 
tiated. The preliminary proceedings have 
therefore not been entered upon, and the 
fact that there is delay has not been the 
subject of serious publicregrets. Indeed, 
it is far from probable that we can please 
the Canadian statesmen when we meet 
them to talk business, and there arereasons 
why we would rather bestow the favors we 
have to spare upon others. We are under 
obligations to Canada to make a fitting 
response to a policy that has been un- 
friendly in both oceans—in Behring sea 
and on the Banks of Newfoundland. The 
Behring sea controversy is entirely the 
fault of Canada. A convention which 
would have protected the seal industry 
was agreed upon with Great Britain and 
Russia, when the Canadian government 
appealed in the interest of the poachers, 
and her majesty’s government, never af- 
firming the justice of the cause of Canada, 
has sustained it, and evaded the real ques- 
tion by insisting upon the limitation of 
the protection of the fur-bearing animals 
within the line of shore jurisdiction, 
and by elusive proposals of the arbitra- 
tion of a technicality—the true purpose 
being to gain time for the extermination 
of the seals—to our great and lasting in- 
jury destroying an industry. With the 














authorization of the British government 
and the personal codperation of the British 
minister, the Secretary of State negotiated 
the treaty with Newfoundland and the 
Canadians caused its suspension. We 
would nor, therefore, care to undertake to 
put them in the list of the most favored 
nations. Their conduct has been almost 
absolutely hostile, and it is desirable that 
we should indicate our appreciation of the 
consistent course of our neighbors. 


* * * 


THE government of his majesty the 
King of Italy has, through strange inac- 
curacies of information and unaccount- 
able impatience, magnified the New Or- 
leans incident of the massacre in the jail 
into an international sensation. What re- 
lation the action of the Italian Premier, 
Rudini, has to affairs at home we are un- 
able to say ; but the impetuosity of Baron 
Fava, the Italian minister, in announcing 
his recall, and his irritation, followed by 
nervous prostration and a journey to 
Rome, has been so unwarranted and il- 
logical and so full of misapprehension of 
fact that it is difficult not to find the 
comic element overpowering. The va- 
rious demands of the Italian government 
have not been consistent with each other, 
except in the inability of the writers to 
comprehend our form of government. 
That one need not be much surprised about, 
for there are many of our own country- 
men not expert in constitutional law. It 
has been necessary to tell the Italians, 
and it has been done with perfect decorum, 
first, that this government had to wait 
for official reports and legal proceedings, 
and could not guarantee the conviction of 
certain persons in the courts; that this 
government cannot assure foreigners any 
further protection than is given our own 
citizens, other than in their rights in the 
United States courts; and that if it ap- 
pears Italian subjects have been massa- 
cred, as is alleged by Italy, and indem- 
nity is demanded, the money must be ap- 
propriated by Congress. Secretary Blaine 
has been the master of the situation from 
the start. His letters are models of calm 
statement, andthe strength reserved is 
obvious to all observers. The dignity of 


the Italian government would be consulted 
by waiting with composure until the offi- 
cial information from Louisiana is com- 
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plete, and then accepting the legal con- 
ditions. 
* * *~ 

DuRING the late Congress there was in 
the possession of the republicans what 
they had not enjoyed since the presidency 
of Grant, and what the democrats have not 
held since the presidency of Buchanan— 
the Congress in both branches and the 
chief executive office. The great ques- 
tion before the country in 1888 was not 
the presidential issue, but which of the 
national parties should receive a vote of 
confidence carrying with it the law-mak- 
ing power—and the republicans were suc- 
cessful. The leading measures that be- 
came laws were the tariff, that freed sugar 
and provided for reciprocity, and that 
which compromised the silver questions 
by taking the metal as the basis for a large 
and constant issue of legal-tender notes. 
Now, as the tariff and money contests go 
on, the people form the habit of using free 
sugar, and the certificates of silver at the 
gold valuation prevent the contraction of 
the currency and gradually augment it, 
while the reciprocity treaties negotiated 
open markets for our products. It is not 
our purpose to argue or to urge the merits 
of these measures, but to present them 
as the salient points of the republican 
policy, and state that before they are re- 
pealed or reconstructed the opponents of 
that party must not merely elect a presi- 
dent but control both houses of Congress, 
a combination of political capacities that 
has not been in the hands of the democracy 
for more than thirty years. This suggests 
the possible permanence of the republican 
tariff and money legislation. Certainly 
there are serious imperfections in the tar- 
iff law “and the silver law, but the busi- 
ness of the country adjusts itself to them 
rapidly, and as they embed themselves in 
affairs their disturbance becomes difficult, 
and powerful conservative influences arise. 

The democratic party is not likely to 
make the contest of 1892 on the ground of 
giving foreign silver the freedom of our 
mints, and the unconditional repeal of the 
tariff law. The democracy, not respon- 
sible for details of administration that 
often embarrass and irritate, have vast re- 
cruiting fields in the West and South, 
where there are many evidences of pop- 
ular dissatisfaction ; but as the doctrines 
that are stamped as new, though very old , 
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and familiar in history, are more sharply 
formulated, it may turn out that they are 
too dangerous for a show of acceptance. 

* * * 

THE President’s journey through the 
southern states from the Potomac to the 
Rio Grande will be influential and mem- 
orable. In a partisan sense there is no 
politics in it, but it is of the deepest 
political concern and has a bearing upon 
sectional feeling, social life and business 
interests, that we hold in high estimation. 
It is not too much to say that the Presi- 
dent has appeared before the southern 
people in a character that was a surprise 
to them, and that they found admirable, 
and it is certain that the President's fre- 
quent and happy returns of thanks for 
the respectful, cordial and superb hospi- 
tality shown him, have been thoroughly 
sincere, and when he says he is proud 
of it, grateful for it, and touched by it, he 
means all that he says. It is the history, 
tradition and habit of the southern people 
to treat guests handsomely, and they im- 
proved the distinguished opportunity the 
tour of the President afforded, for the dis- 
play of those qualities in their public char- 
When the 


acter that are most pleasing. 
purpose of the President to spend a part 
of his summer in travel was announced 
and his route declared, there were mis- 
givings as to the southern part of the pro- 


gramme. There was not an electoral vote 
for Harrison in the South. He had sup- 
ported with urgency the passage of the 
Force bill by the Senate. Nearly the whole 
southern press had treated him and his 
administration with intense and unrelent- 
ing hostility. He had been denounced as 
a public man and ridiculed as an individ- 
ual. The fact that he was of illustrious 
Virginian stock was only noticed to de- 
clare hisdegeneracy. They all knew that 
he had been a republican from boyhood, 
had never faltered in the boldest advoca- 
cy of the doctrines of his party. It had 
been charged that he was a sectional 
president, beaten by the popular vote, 
chosen under the forms of the Consti- 
tution by the use of the money powér; 
that his appointments had shown an un- 
friendly spirit toward the South, and in- 
flicted indignities that were unpardonable 
upon the southern people. The press of 
the South was incited, by the democratic 
and independent press of the North, to 
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disparage the President and cast reflec- 
tions upon his journey. . The new cars of 
which his train was made up were de- 
scribed as scandalously luxurious, and 
detailed accounts given in the most gor- 
geous style of misrepresentation. It was 
stated that the President was junketing, 
seeing the country at the expense of the 
farmers and trying to set himself up for 
a’second term. Fortunately the southern 
people were equal to the occasion. They 
were citizens of the United States, and 
the President of the United States was 
going to see them, and that was enough. 
They might very easily have made parti- 
san and sectional and personal difficulties 
conspicuous, but they didnot. They gave 
the President a warm feception, and im- 
pressed him and the whole country with 
a finer, riper, better judgment of them- 
selves, and have earned credit with mill- 
ions for patriotic spirit and national sen- 
timent. They have done the nation good 
at home and abroad. The President’s 
tour through the south land, the splen- 
dor of his entertainment, the friendly 
crowds at the stations, the festivities of 
the cities, the graciousness of the throng- 
ing multitudes, and the wonderful series 
of addresses with which the President re- 
sponded to his welcome, calling attention 
to the marvels of their resources, the 
growth 'and diversity of their. industries, 
their possession of fertile lands—one sta- 
ple, cotton, selling for eight billions of dol- 
lars since the war ended in union and liber- 
ty—the exhaustless mineral wealth, the 
schools and the peaceful homes—all this is 
of incalculable value to the southern peo- 
ple, as certainly as they had no thought, 
when conquering their prejudices for the 
occasion, of compensation for their gener- 
ous amiability. The gift of the President, 
in finding the true and becoming things 
to say to those assembled to pay their 
respects, and in employing language of 
such felicity that his offhand remarks 
have the glitter of orations, is one of the 
rarest giventomen. The dignity of the 
utterances, the glow of apt reminiscence 
and the gravity of historical association, 
lifted what the President had to say far 
above the commonplace, and he interested 
the people as profoundly as they moved 
him. The President and the people of the 
South are the better for their better ac- 
quaintance. 
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fh, discussion of public education 

is calling attention everywhere. In 
the midst of it I have been asked to fur- 
nish, for immediate use, some answers to 
questions of anxious parents, as to their 
business in the education of their own 
children. They observe, with a certain 
sensitiveness, that the town or state takes 
the children from them at five years of 
age, and for five or six hours every day 
keeps them in aschool. They ask me to 
say what can be done at home in this mat- 
ter of the training of children, how they 
are to study their duties as educators, and, 
indeed, what their duties are. Such ques- 
tions are large, but I shall try to give an- 
swers to them, only too much limited by 
the space allowed me. 

That was a very wise woman who, when 
a delegation of young mothers waited 
upon her to ask how she had brought 
up her eleven children, said, ‘Get along 
as well as you can every day.’’ It would 
have been foolish advice for the director of 
a flannel mill. To him you would say, 
Find out why in such a loom four threads 
broke when only one broke in another, 
and so change the bad loom that it shall 
work like the good loom. For there you 
have a mechanical effect to produce in a 
mechanical way, and .your object is uni- 
formity. Now, in the education of ten 
children, or of ten hundred, the object is 
not uniformity. It is diversity indeed. 
They are to have one law of life ; they are 
to live with God, for man, in heaven. But, 
beyond a question, when they leave your 
care they are going to work out that law 





in as many different ways as there are dif- 
ferent lives. And this you ought to re- 
member. You cannot make your infant 
Jenny Lind into an inventor of machinery. 
And for your ingenious boy who is con- 
triving a new fly-trap and cutting a sling 
in a new pattern, you cannot make him 
sing ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’”” — 
with any pathos. You are a fool if you 
try. You must take each specimen as it 
comes to you. And here, therefore, is the 
wisdom of that matron who said, ‘Get 
along as well as you can every day.” 
Another great educator sustained this 
doctrine in my hearing. I was breakfast- 
ing with Doctor Wayland, whose biogra- 
phy we have just been enjoying. Hewas 
then president of Brown university. He 
was called from the table and was absent 
along time. When he returned he said, 
with a grave smile, that he had seen an- 
other of those mothers who was heart- 
broken because she must send her boy 
away from home to meet the trials of the 
world. ‘‘AndI said to her,’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘do you think the good God has 
forgotten your boy?’’ She sobbed out 
through her tears that she did not. « Very 
well,’’ said I; ««God has been educating 
your boy with you up to this time, and 
now He is going to educate him without 
you.’’ There is great value in the state- 
ment. After the boat has been built it 
must be launched. If the boy is ever to 
swim he must go into deep water. If he 
is ever to ride he must mount a horse. 
And all the well-written biographies show 
you the critical value of the moment when 
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the young knight puts on his own ar- 
mor and goes in quest of his own advent- 
ure. Well might the chivalrous customs 
bid him receive the communion in some 
sacred chapel, or watch alone with his 
arms before the altar. Such stories as 
that of Washington’s first commission in 
the unknown western valleys, as Mr. 
Dana’s first adventure before the mast, 
are full of suggestion to anyone who is 
really in earnest in the science of educa- 
tion, 

Whether of this training for life or the 
routine teaching of the schoolroom, the 
remark I tried to make clear always holds 
true. We must disregard the mechanical 
analogies altogether. We are dealing 
with eternal lives, not with shoe lasts 
and gunstocks. The effort with the gun 
stocks is to make them all alike. The 
certainty with the human souls is that 
they will all be different and all ought to 
be. Now, unquestionably, the great law 
of ‘‘together’’ holds here as everywhere, 
and children ought to rub against each 
other. But, on the other hand, it is cer- 
tainly proved that promptness and even 
accuracy are sacrificed when the child is 


compelled to work on the average method 
which has been arranged for an average 


school. We see this illustrated in the 
life of the celebrated John Stuart Mill. He 
never saw the inside of a schoolroom. 
His father sat at work at one end of a 
table and the boy sat at the other. If the 
boy didn’t know what a Latin word meant 
he asked his father and his father told 
him. Ifthe father wanted a string of fig- 
ures added up he passed them over to the 
boy, and the boy added them. Of which 
the upshot was that at seventeen years of 
age the boy was writing leading articles 
for the Westminster Review, and from 
that time thought he was a man, and 
was thought a man by other people. 
Observe, now, that these are not the ex- 
ceptional cases. Nine-tenths of the edu- 
cation of children is done in this way now. 
The school system is the exception which 
says to ten boys: ‘‘ You shall do thirty 
sums today, because thirty is the average 
work of your class, though I know that 
one of you can do fifty in less time than it 
would take another to do ten.’”’ Gener- 
ally, education is not carried on so. Dan- 
iel Boone educates his son by taking him 
into the woods, telling him the difference 


friction and the like. 
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between hickory and ash, what is the 
bait for a trout, and where he is to look 
for a deer. And so, as I said, of nine 
things out of ten which we learn. The 
girl who learns to weave in a flannel mill 
goes into the mill, sees-another girl weave, 
and begins. There is not a woman who 
reads these pages who remembers when 
she first took in her hand a needle, a thim- 
ble or a broom, nor a man who remembers 
when he took a hammer oranail. And it 
is to be observed that children learn very 
quickly what they learn in this way. 

Doctor Freeman Clarke’s charming 
fragment of autobiography will be found 
full of counsels in this direction. Hehim- 
self learned the Latin language before he 
was nine years old, without ever going to 
school. People would say he learned it by 
accident. The accident was the skill of 
his dear old grandfather, who craftily left 
in his way illustrated copies of Latin 
books, and the boy learned the text so that 
he might understand the pictures. He 
compares the hard discipline of the Latin 
school, which was ‘‘a discipline of the 
power of cramming the memory with in- 
digestible facts and sounds, against the 
pleasure with which a child learns to play 
checkers or chess. The pleasure which at- 
tends the chess tides us over all the diffi- 
cult mental operations.”’ 

In the same place he goes on to speak 
of the value of the playroom and the play- 
ground. Hecalls these the primary school 
of nature. ‘‘These children, intent on 
ball, top, kite, games of tag, puss-in-the- 
corner, and so on,.are really learning how 
to exercise their limbs, balance their bod- 
ies, quicken their perceptive organs. They 
are learning obedience to the immutable 
laws of the physical world. While play- 
ing they become acquainted with the 
nature of things, gravitation, motion in 
direct lines and curves, the laws of elas- 
ticity, action and reaction, equilibrium, 
They also learn, 
by playing in company, how to command 
and obey, how to give up their own wishes 
for the common good and to unite with 
others for a common end. From this 
varied, delightful and thorough system 
of education we take them to a schoolroom 
and teach them—what? The dull mem- 
ory of words. And we think this educa- 
tion.’’ 

I have not said this with the least in- 














tention of discussing our present school 
system. I am well satisfied with the dis- 
cussion which society is carrying on about 
this all the time ; and I am quite sure that 
a hundred years hence our present system 
will be abandoned as entirely as is the 
system of plate armor and knight errantry 
in modern war. Men will laugh at some 
of today’s mechanical instruction as they 
now laugh at Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza. I am only trying to show what 
seems to me the power which fathers and 
mothers, older brothers and sisters and 
near friends have, by personal presence 
and intercourse, in the education of those 
who are younger. Legislatures discuss 
the question of the training for morals in 
the public schools. And well they may. 
But however they may settle the detail 
of their method, the central truth will be 
announcing itself all along, that it is the 
spirit which quickeneth. It is the man 
or the woman, not the book or the method. 

My first answer, then, to the puzzled 
question of the father and mother who 
begin to find out that their children are 
more than playthings, would be in the 
word health. Let a boy or girl grow up 
strong of body, well balanced—hearty, as 
the old English says—not afraid of the 
physical world. All this is forgotten in 
an absurd worship of books. The anxious 
mother thinks John a good boy because 
he sits by the fireside and reads. This is 
because shé is not nearl; so anxious about 
him as she is about Paul, who is away 
skating and does not come back till after 
supper. In truth, one is just as good as 
the other. And fifty years after, when 
Paul, well and vigorous, is nursing poor 
John, broken’down with nervous prostra- 
tion, then they both see the other end of 
the lesson. 

My second word is companionship. The 
miore you are with this boy and girl of 
yours the better for him and the better for 
you. Frank’s father—who had no other 
name—in Miss Edgeworth, said with some 
pride that he was glad to teach his son to 
ride and not to leave that business toa 
groom. ‘I am glad to think,’’ said he, 
‘‘that wherever Frank goes and whatever 
he enjoys in the saddle, his mind will run 
back to the days when he and his father 
were together.’’ And that saying is to be 
remembered which tells us that the battle 
is won if, at sixteen, your boy loves his 
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home better than any other place in the 
world. Oneof Mr. Hamerton’s most amus- 
ing essays discusses the difficulties which 
fathers have in playing cricket with their 
boys and studying their lessons with them. 
But, as he shows, if one confess the limi- 
tations, there is no difficulty in maintain- 
ing in modern life the simple plan ‘for 
society which God made when he invent- 
ed families. In all this difficult matter of 
public amusement you always feel that 
you have touched solid ground if you have 
found a picnic, an excursion, a concert 
or a play to which the whole household 
can go together. The father grows more 
young, and the boy is more proud, the 
mother more glad and all more alive, 
when they share in the adventure. 

Next, and of essential importance, it is 
the education for life which we are after. 
We talk of the education of the hand, of 
the memory, of education in music or 
education in mathematics. But what these 
young fathers and mothers are after is, of 
course, the training for life, the building 
up of character. Let us try to make the 
distinction between training them and 
teaching them. An encyclopedia can 
teach them—can teach them more than 
we know. But what is in them—in 
their minds, in their hearts, in their 
souls—that is the beginning of eternity 
for them. In proportion as we succeed in 
this training, in that proportion we have 
not failed. The world will teach its lessons 
of detail fast enough. Ifthe boy ever has 
to sail from Benguela to Loango he will 
find out that Loanda is half way, without 
your making him learn it in your map 
questions twenty years before. We remem- 
ber our own teachers not for the things 
they taught us, but for the reality in which 
they made us live. I studied the calculus 
with Benjamin Pierce. The laws of differ- 
entials have all left me ; but I never forgot 
the stern prophecy of the man, one day, 
when he spoke of the infinite necessity of 
truth, and the meanness of the man whose 
life did not work out its differential in the 
infinite truth of God. And so I think 
anyone of us will recall the kindness of 
that teacher, of that friend, the courage 
of that, the hopefulness of another, how 
the instinct for morality revealed itself 
there, while the things we were studying 
have been swept away like the rest of the 
chaff and dust of that particular day. 
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CONCERNING OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 


By BRANDER 


] N the interesting biography of the au- 

thor of Paul and Virginia which M. 
Arvéde Barine has recently contributed 
to the French: Men of Letters Series, no 
passage is more interesting than that in 
which M. Barine shows how recent is our 
exact appreciation of nature. It was 
Rousseau and his disciple Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre who taught the French how 
to see scenery and whostrove valiantly to 
set down in words what they saw with 
their eyes. M. Barine considers the tem- 
pests which French poets had described be- 
fore Paul and Virginia was published, and 
he finds that they are very general in their 
terms, obviously not founded on observa- 
tion, obviously unoriginal, obviously bor- 
rowed from the Latin poets. M. Barine 
even quotes the four or five lines of Vir- 
gil and Ovid which the author of Télé- 
maque, for example, recalled when in the 
course of that classic tale he had to pict- 
ure astorm. Over against this he sets a 
hurricane which Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
recorded, studying the live model, so to 
speak, going into particulars, abounding 
in individual touches, and yet constrained 
a little and not as effective as it ought to 
be, simply because the art of sketching 
from. nature directly was in its infancy, 
and its terminology was as yet inadequate 
to the needs even of a beginner like Ber- 
nardin de Saint-Pierre. 

Yet, as it is, there is all the difference 
between the storm at sea in Télémaque 
and the tornadoin Paul and Virginia that 
there is between a landscape of Nicolas 
Poussin and one of Corot or Millet. The 
equivalent in literature of the later land- 
scapes of the plein-airiste school, of the 
masterly paintings of Mr. Alexander Har- 
rison, for example, is to be sought in the 
more advanced descriptions to be found in 
the novels of the French naval officer who 
calls himself ««-Pierre Loti ;’’ and M. Ba- 
rine, after quoting the tempest in Paul and 
Virginia to show how far Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre carried the art, quotes also a 
storm at sea from An Island Fisherman to 
prove that of late years the art has been 
perfected. The descriptions of M. Viaud 
(for this is the real name of «‘ Pierre Loti’’) 
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are based on a professional experience 
which the author of Paul and Virginia 
could not have had ; and they utilize the 
result of three generations of descriptive 
writing, whereby the tools of the trade 
have been improved and sharpened, and 
set in order ready for the hand of the art- 
ist in words. 

I have dwelt on this evolution of the 
faculty of description because it is an ex- 
cellent instance of the way in which our 
appreciation of nature is steadily growing; 
and also because it serves to suggest that 
this appreciation of nature is really a new 
thing. There is out-door life in Homer, of 
course, and a hearty enjoyment of the sea 
and of a large and open freedom of exist- 
ence. But the vision of the early Greeks 
was limited'and so was their vocabulary ; 
they saw the thing as it was and they set 
it down as they saw it, without thought of 
literary limitations ; but they were con- 
scious, it seems to me, only of the ele- 
ments of nature, and they had to record 
their incomplete observations as best they 
could with the aid of the primary colors. 
By the time of Theocritus the Greeks 
could hint at a landscape more in detail, 
but the process was still summary. The 
Romans borrowed Greek spectacles and 
saw everything at second hand. In the 
middle ages the minnesingers and the 
troubadours had a certain personal percep- 
tion of nature, but their art was petty and 
pretty only. 

Pastoral poetry, whatever its country, 
was as artificial as a Dresden china shep- 
herdess, and quite as brittle. The Eng- 
lish, as became dwellers on a beautiful 
island set in the silver sea, first broke the 
bonds of classical formula ; Chaucer and 
Shakespeare had eyes to see a flower, a 
tree, a noble vista, and they touched with 
poesy whatsoever their eyes might fall 
upon : Thoreau even links together Homer 
and Chaucer, and declares that there is in 
these two ‘‘ more of the serenity and inno- 
cence of youth than inthemore modern and 
moral poets ’’—and serene youth is often 
the keenest of observers. Pope, with all 
his love of gardening, put on the shackles 
of Boileau; Gray had glimpses of nature ; 











and Cowper had more. In France Rous- 
seau came and saw and conquered ; and 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre followed in his 
triumphant footsteps. 

It is barely a century since man began 
to open his eyes and see nature and to 
enjoy her with an understanding of her 
beauty. Even half a century ago there 
was scarcely a town in these United States 
which had anything that could fairly be 
called a public park; Boston Common 
with its Frog Pond was as good as the best 
any other municipality could show. Today 
there are not only parks attached to almost 
every city in the union; there are also 
state parks and national parks. Central 
park is not yet forty years old and already 
New York city has added a chain of open 
places throughout the annexed district, 
besides building the Riverside drive, one 
of the noblest roadways of which any me- 
tropolis may boast; and New York state 
has public reservations at Niagara, in the 
Catskills and in the Adirondacks. Credit 
for these additions to the public wealth is 
due to the few public-spirited men who 
devised and urged the legislation which 
accomplished the fact; but their labors 
would have been all in vain had there not 
been a growth of public opinion in favor 
of these plans, a development of public 
sentiment toward the preservation of nat- 
ural beauty—a sentiment which can never 
precede the appreciation of that beauty. 

* * * 

Another outward and visible sign of this 
popularity of nature unadorned is the estab- 
lished success of a paper like Garden and 
Forest, a most admirable journal of open- 
air labor and pleasure. Yet another is the 
frequency with which our authors and 
our publishers send forth out-door books. 
‘‘ During the leisure of long winter even- 
ings,’’ writes the author of Outings at 
Odd Times, ‘‘ with what delight one may 
recall vacation days, reading out-door 
books. The library now becomes the 
mountain, lake or river. With Thoreau, 
Burroughs or Jefferies at hand one can hear 
the summer birds in the shrill whistle of 
the wind, and the babbling of summer 
brooks in the rattle of icy rain.”’ 

The British are supposed to be a people 
fond of the open air and not afraid of 
weather, yet, of late years at least, I doubt 
if there are so many out-door books pub- 
lished in Great Britain as in these Unit- 
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ed States. It was Emerson who set the 
fashion of Americanism in literature, and 
opened our eyes to the birds that flew in our 
clear skies, and the beasts that roamed our 
woods and the flowers that grew along our 
roadsides. Before his Humble Bee buzzed 
abroad after Bryant’s Wild-Fowl, it was 
the fauna and the flora of Europe that was 
stiffly set up in our anthologies. Night- 
ingales and larks troubled the dreams of 
American versifiers who, even when they 
were awake, were deaf to the bobolink and 
the mocking-bird. Itwas the Humble Bee 
of Emerson that first gathered the honey 
of Hymettus from the slopes of our Ameri- 
can Parnassus. 

Among the very best of Mr. Lowell’s 
essays—if it is not hypercriticism to de- 
clare one paper more delightful than an- 
other when all are as delightful as the 
chapters are of My Study Windows and 
Among My Books—among Mr. Lowell's 
best essays, freshest and most pungent, 
having the full flavor of all-out-doors, are 
My Garden Acquaintance and A Good 
Word for Winter. And in the same vol- 
ume is the essay On a Certain Condescen- 
sion in Foreigners which should be read 
at once to every English sparrow within 
reach, before that least popular of British 
immigrants accomplishes the end of his 
existence and is transfigured in a potpie. 

It was Mr. Lowell who said of Thoreau 
that «‘he had watched nature like a detec- 
tive who is to go upon the stand ; as we 
read him it seems as though all-out-of- 
doors had kept a diary and become its own 
Montaigne ;’’ and ‘‘ compared with his, all 
other books of similar aim, even White’s 
Selborne, seem dry as a country clergy- 
man’s meteorological journal in an old 
almanac.’’ Thoreau is first and foremost 
of all American plein-aristes—if the word 
is permissible (which I doubt)—and when 
A Yankee in Canada recorded his impres- 
sions and when he spent A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers, when he 
lived at Walden or when he rambled along 
Cape Cod or across the Maine woods, he 
was but giving us occasion after occasion 
to acknowledge his intimacy with nature. 
His literary executor, Mr. H. G. O. Blake, 
to whom we owe the- preparation of the 
posthumous volumes on Early Spring 
in Massachusetts, on Summer and on 
Winter, has recently increased our obliga- 
tion by making a selection of Thoreau's 
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Thoughts. Few authors can stand this 
process of extracting their wit and wisdom 
so well as Thoreau. Hecan be judged by 
sainple without danger of disappointment. 
It does not hurt him to be taken in frag- 
ments, for it was in fragments that he 
thought. His books are of value rather 
for what they contain than for their ele- 
mental unity of impression. What Tho- 
reau saw and felt and thought is of more 
consequence to us than what he urged 
and argued. 

‘Every walk is a sort of crusade, 
preached by some Peter the Hermit in us, 
to go forth and reconquer this Holy Land 
from the infidels.” 

‘« What is the use of going right over 
the oldtrack again? There is an adder in 
the path which your own feet have worn. 
You must make tracks into the unknown. 
That is what you have your board and 
clothes for. Why do you ever mend your 
clothes, unless that, wearing them, you 
may mend your ways.”’ 

‘«To have done anything by which you 
earned money merely is to have been truly 
idleor worse. Ifthe laborer gets no more 
than the wages which his employer pays 
him, he is cheated ; he cheats himself.’’ 

‘« The aim of the laborer should be, not 
to get his living, to get ‘a good job,’ but 
to perform well a certain work. 

Do not hire a man who does your work for 
money, but him who does it for love of it.’’ 

There is something antiseptic in these 
pine cones, something wholesome, brac- 
ing, tonic. For all its owner’s introspec- 
tion it is a manly voice that we hear from 
this American solitary. And how pale a 
ghost beside this Yankee is the Swiss 


Amiel ! 
* * * 


‘*T have lately got back to that glorious 
society called Solitude, where we meet 


our friends continually, and can imagine 
the outside world also to be peopled,’ 
wrote Thoreau oneday. ‘ Yet someof my 
acquaintances would fain hustle me into 
the almshouse for the sake of society, as 
if I were pining for that diet, when I seem 
to myself a most befriended man, and find 
constant employment.’’ There was an 
Englishman who died a few years ago and 
who is classed by many with Thoreau ; 
but the essential difference between them 
is that Richard Jefferies never could have 
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written this paragraph from Thoreau’s 
letter. Jefferies never seemed to himself a 
most befriended man—if I read aright Mr. 
Walter Besant’s kindly biography. Jef- 
feries did not find constant employment 
or, at least, he lacked Yankee faculty to 
turn his gifts to account. He had none 
of the brag and swagger of Thoreau, but 
he lacked also the core of stalwart manli- 
ness which made the American anxious 
to stand up and be counted when John 
Brown was to be hanged. 

Jefferies was feebler in fibre, more fem- 
inine, more of a vine than of an oak. Nor 
had he the wit and the saving humor 
of Thoreau. In an essay on Nature and 
Books, rather rambling than coherent, 
Jefferies tells us that he had duly studied 
Greek and Latin ; but he writes as though 
he were wholly self-taught, as though he 
had lacked early advantages. His essays 
suggest a man not literary, not bookish, 
and almost uneducated. Yet he writes 
well in his own fashion, for he is telling 
the world what he has found out for him- 
self ; and no one ever did that and wrote ill. 
His range was even narrower than Tho- 
reau’s but his observation was both wider 
and deeper. His style is individual ; it 
has color ; it has juice and sap; but it is 
not like Thoreau’s, the style of a master. 
Mr. Lowell tells us that there are sen- 
tences of Thoreau’s ‘‘as perfect as any- 
thing in the language, and thoughts as 
clearly crystallized.’’ Now, no one, not 
the most partial critic, could make such a 
claim for Jefferies. 

Field and Hedgerow, being the Last 
Essays of Richard Jefferies, which the 
publishers have now included in their 
Silver Library, is the volume serving as 
the text for these remarks. It contains 
some of the most brilliant and most high- 
ly colored of Jefferies’ essays—that on 
Nature and Books already referred to and 
another on An English Deer Park, now 
separated from the beautiful black-and- 
white pictures of Mr. Alfred Parsons 
which adorned it when it first appeared in 
a magazine. There are essays also of a 
more human interest, like that on The 
Country Sunday—a revelation of the in- 
ner hardness of village life in England 
which is of permanent value to the stu- 
dent of society. There are essays of pure 
observation of nature, like that on Swal- 
low-time, from which it is difficult not to 




















quote even more than these typical sen- 
tences : 

«« A swallow never hesitates, never looks 
before he leaps, threads all day the eyes 
of needles, and goes on from half-past 
two in the morning till ten at night, 
without so much as disturbing a feather. 
He is the perfection of a machine for fall- 
ing. His round nest is under the eaves, 
he throws himself out of window and be- 
gins to fall, and keeps on fall, fall, for 
twenty hours together. His head is bul- 
let-shaped, his neck short, his body all 
thickened up to the shoulders, tailing out 
to the merest streak of feather. His form 
is like a plummet—he is not unlike the 
heavily weighted minnow used for pike. 
ons For the swallow is made to fall, 
and his wings to catch him, and by resist- 
ing his descent these outstretched planes 
lift him again into the sky. He does not 
fall perpendicularly. The angle of his 
fail is prolonged and very low, and the 
swifter he goes the more nearly it approx- 
imates to the horizontal. I think he goes 
swifter.when flying just over the ground 
than when lounging in the easy hammock 
of the atmosphere.’’ 

* * * 

Although Jefferies is not. Thoreau, he is 
an indefatigable observer of nature and as 
such unsurpassable. To say that any later 
woodsman bears comparison with him is to 
pay a high compliment to the other expert 
in woodcraft. Doctor Charles C. Abbott 
bears the comparison bravely, as all must 
admit who read his Outings at Odd Times. 
Doctor Abbott is no herbarium natural- 
ist, no collector of blown birds’ eggs ; the 
blossoms he loves have the morning dew 
on them ; and he holds a bird in the bush 
to be worth two in the hand. Take these 
sentences, for instance, from a pleasant 
paper on The Woods in Winter: «I can 
point out in the old woods here at home 
the counterpart of many a man I know. 
The lonely wild apple on a gravelly knoll 
is as crabbed as my crusty neighbor who 
begrudges me a few flint arrow-heads. 
I think I should be soured by walking 
half a day in a forest of wild apple trees. 
There is no such feeling when with the 
oaks, beeches, chestnuts, and silver birch. 
They recall no unfortunates among one’s 
acquaintance. Every tree of them is con- 
tent with the world as it finds it, and so 
too am I when surrounded by them.’’ 
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This brief bit, characteristic of the whole 
book, breathes the same cheerful spirit 
that inspired Thoreau to cry, ‘‘What a 
fool he must be who thinks his El Dorado 
is anywhere but where he lives.’’ 

Doctor Abbott is obviously of the same 
opinion as his friend Uz Gamut, most 
level-headed of farmers, who once re- 
marked : «‘ Town folks smile at my vim 
and way of putting things, but I’d rather 
be next neighbor to natur’ than to most of 
the town folks.’’ Next neighbor to nature 
is a most felicitous phrase and very hap- 
pily does it describe the author of Outings 
at Odd Times, who here tells us Why I 
Prefer a Country Life and who here carries 
us through the four seasons of life in the 
country. Doctor Abbott’s country is near 
Trenton, New Jersey, from which he may 
readily take A Bay-Side Outing to look 
up the kitchen-middens of the coast or 
take a night off to revisit glimpses of 
The April Moon, when «the dark shad- 
ows of noonday are not repeated’’ since 
‘they are not only less distinct, but quiv- 
ering as though they, too, shivered as 
the air grew cold.’’ When he contem- 
plates The Old Farm’s Wood-Pile, Doctor 
Abbott wonders whether improved farm 
machinery has not robbed country life of 
more than one of its charms. ‘* Was there 
not a subtle something in the swish of 
the scythe to be preferred to the click of 
the modern mower? Harvest comes and 
goes now without a ripple of excitement 
upon the farm. A hum of the reaper for 
a few hours, and the work is done. A 
portable steam engine puffs in the field 
for a day, and the threshing is over. But 
what a long series of delights, at least to 
the onlooker, when grain was cradled, 
shocked, and then carted to the barn! 
And later, far in the winter, what music 
was the measured thumping of the flails !’’ 

«A subtle something in the swish of 
the scythes’’ has found an interpreter in 
Mr. Andrew Lang, who once wrote a 
Scythe Song, seeking to know the word 
the scythes sang to the flowers and the 
grass : 


“ Hush, ah, hush, the Scythes are saying, 
Hush, and heed not, and fall asleep ; 
Hush, they say to the grasses swaying, 
Hush, they sing to the clover deep ! 
Hush—’tis the lullaby Time is singing— 
Hush, and heed not, for all things pass. 
Hush, ah, hush! and the Scythes are swinging 
Over the clover, over the grass !"” 
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Mr. George H. Ellwanger has followed 
My Garden’s Story with The Story of My 
House, and both stories belong among out- 
door books, for the house which Mr. EIll- 
wanger describes stands in its own ample 
grounds and from its windows the author 
looks abroad and sees Signs in the Sky 
and notes When Leaves Grow Sere and 
marks The Footsteps of Spring. One of 
his essays is entitled A Blue-Violet Salad; 
and another is given up to My Indoor 
Garden; and he would be a captious critic 
who does not discover The Story of My 
House to be almost as much ofan out-door 
book as My Garden’s Story. 

Both books are most worthily sent forth 
by the publishers. They are seemly little 
tomes, set off with neat vignettes in black 
and white ; the illustration of My Garden’s 
Story is more abundant, but The Story 
of My House has an etched frontispiece, 
wherein the author is represented in his 
library lost in a book and turning his back 
on his broad lands, to be seen from the 
ample window behind him, while the fire 
crackles briskly in the grate at his feet. 

Mr. Ellwanger differs from Thoreau and 
Jefferies and Doctor Abbott in that their 
appreciation of nature, of trees and of flow- 
ers, of birds and of the shy inhabitants of 
the wood, is direct and primary and is the 
result of their own observation and inves- 
tigation, whereas his, more often than not, 
is indirect and secondary, and is rather the 
reflection of his reading. One can find 
proof enough in the Garden’s Story that 
Mr. Ellwanger knows his flowers at first 
hand; but even in that book about buds 
and blossoms and bushes, there is an 
abundance of quotation of prose and verse, 
showing that the author, when he could 
not be in his garden at work, was wont to 
retire to his library to read what others had 
written about their gardens. And in The 
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Story of My House this tendency has fuller 
license, and the frequency of quotation 
gives a flavor as of Montaigne to Mr. Ell- 
wanger’s chapters—a flavor not lessened 
by the author’s evident hearty enjoyment 
of the things he writes about and of the 
writers he quotes from. 

This aroma of appreciation it is, I think, 
which gives charm to Mr. Ellwanger’s 
pleasantly written pages. Consider, for 
example, the chapter given up tochanting 
the praises of certain Old Oriental Masters, 
the makers of those marvellous rugs, by 
the aid of which we can spread as it were 
a parterre of color over our floors, much as 
though we were rolling out a garden in 
fullest bloom. ‘ For color and color-blend- 
ing we must go to the Orientals; they 
have found its soul. Who else could blend 
greens and blues as felicitously, or place 
the different reds in riotous juxtaposition, 
or combine the whole gamut of browns 
with the entire octave of yellows? They 


play with colors as a musician plays with 
the keys of an instrument. They sound no 


false notes, they strike no discords. ; 
The finer examples of the loom deserve to 
be stamped with the artist’s name just as 
much as a canvas of Géréme or a love- 
song of Hafiz.’’ And he speaks of cer- 
tain Kazak rugs whereon were ‘‘ blendings 
and interblendings of russet, chestnut, 
fawn and fallow. To me their sleek and 
velvety pile, their striped and spotted sur- 
faces, their turmoil of tawny hues, possess 
an attraction akin to that of the wild 
beasts of the remote eastern jungles. 
Looking at them I instinctively recall a 
carnivorous animal—fascinating in his 
fulvous beauty, supreme in his splendor 
and sheen.’’ Thus we see that when a 
prose writer vaults into the saddle of his 
hobby, it is at once as though he were 
astride of Pegasus. 
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